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SEAL TRIAL 


Navy secretary 
to pull awards 
for prosecutors 

By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Navy Sec¬ 
retary Richard Spencer will re¬ 
scind the military awards given 
to the prosecutors in the court- 
martial of Navy SEAL Chief 
Petty Officer Edward Gallagher 
after President Donald Trump 
directed him to do so, a Navy of¬ 
ficial said Wednesday. 

“The (Navy) secretary is going 
to pull the awards and he does 
have the authority to do that,” 
said a Navy official who spoke on 
the condition of anonymity to dis¬ 
cuss the matter. 

The official said he did not know 
when Spencer would rescind the 
awards, which were given to all 
the prosecutors who worked on 
the Gallagher court-martial. 

The announcement of the deci¬ 
sion follows a tweet by Trump on 
Wednesday afternoon directing 
Navy leadership to take away the 
awards. The president tweeted 
the prosecutors were “ridiculous¬ 
ly” given the Navy Achievement 
Medal. 

“Not only did they lose the case, 
they had difficulty with respect to 
information that may have been 
obtained from opposing law¬ 
yers and for giving immunity in 
a totally incompetent fashion,” 
Trump wrote. 

SEE AWARDS ON PAGE 5 
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ARED 
FOR TAKEOFF 

‘Top Gun: Maverick’ is Navy-approved, down to the plot details 


By Nancy Montgomery 




Navy Secretary Richard Spencer 
will rescind the medals given to 
prosecutors in the court-martial 
of Navy SEAL Chief Petty Officer 
Edward Gallagher after a tweet 
by President Donald Trump. 


W hat’s Capt. Pete “Maverick” Mitch¬ 
ell been up to the past 32 years 
since the Navy fighter pilot first 
expressed his need for speed in 
1986’s highest-grossing film? 

Why, as a rear admiral played by Ed Harris asks 
Maverick in the “Top Gun: Maverick” trailer re¬ 
leased two weeks ago, is he still a captain despite 


more than 30 years of service and an unparalleled 
record shooting down enemy planes? 

Cmdr. Ron Flanders, spokesman for Naval Air 
Forces in San Diego, can’t, by contract, say. 

“We’ll probably have to see the movie to see what 
he’s been doing,” Flanders said. 

Chances are it won’t have been anything awful. 

“The Navy did review the script so that A, it was 
accurate and B, was consistent with the ideals of the 
Navy,” Flanders said. 

SEE TOP GUN ON PAGE 5 


Tom Cruise 
returns as 
Capt. Pete 
“Maverick” 
Mitchell in 
“Top Gun: 
Maverick,” 
the sequel to 
the 1986 hit 
“Top Gun.” 
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Pilot missing 
after Hornet 
crash in Calif. 



KABC-TV/AP 


Scotched earth marks the spot where a Navy fighter jet crashed 
Wednesday in Death Valley National Park, Calif., injuring multiple 
people who were at a scenic overlook dubbed Star Wars Canyon. 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The pilot 
of a Navy Super Hornet from 
Strike Fighter Squadron 151 that 
crashed during a routine training 
flight over California’s Death Val¬ 
ley was missing Thursday, nearly 
24 hours after the jet wrecked in 
a national park adjacent to a mas¬ 
sive Navy installation, officials 
said. 

The Navy had no update Thurs¬ 
day morning on efforts to recover 
the pilot of the downed F/A-18E 
Super Hornet. Photographs from 
the scene showed the single-seat 
fighter jet to be a complete loss 
after the crash about 10 a.m. local 
time in a portion of Death Valley 
National Park known as Star Wars 
Canyon, a popular spot for tour¬ 
ists and photographers to watch 
military planes weave through 
desert ravines at high speed. 

National Park officials said 
seven people in the area were 
injured during the crash. Park 
spokesman Patrick Taylor told 
NPR that those injuries were 
minor. 

The jet crash occurred just 
miles from Naval Air Weapons 
Station China Lake, a sprawling 
Navy installation about 125 miles 
north of Los Angeles in the Mo¬ 


jave Desert. The service has used 
the China Lake base for missile 
and rocket development since the 
1940s. 

The jet was based at nearby 
Naval Air Station Lemoore, ac¬ 
cording to Naval Air Forces offi¬ 
cials. They said an investigation 
into the cause of the crash was 
launched Wednesday. 

Visitors told local news sta¬ 
tions that the jet slammed into the 
canyon wall at high speed, send¬ 
ing billowing smoke into the air 
and shrapnel flying into a crowd 
nearby. 

The section of Death Valley 
National Park where the crash 
occurred remained closed to visi¬ 
tors Thursday morning, accord¬ 
ing to the park’s website. 

Local resident Aaron Cassell 
reported the crash from a resort 
about 10 miles away after seeing 
the smoke, he told The Associated 
Press. 

“I just saw a black mushroom 
cloud go up,” he told the news 
agency, comparing the impact 
to a bomb blast. “Typically, you 
don’t see a mushroom cloud in the 
desert.” 

Cassell said he saw a second jet 
trailing the crashed Hornet pull 
up out of the canyon and circle 
the area. He told the AP that he 


did not see a parachute deploy 
from his vantage point. 

While military planes do not 
typically fly over National Park 
land, pilots have flown through 
Star Wars Canyon since World 
War II. Officially, the chasm is 
called Rainbow Canyon but has 
been known by its nickname for 
decades because of colorful rock 
walls reminiscent of “Star Wars” 
hero Luke Skywalker’s native 
planet of Tatooine, according to 
NPS. 

A 2017 Associated Press pro¬ 
file of military flights through the 
gorge stated various jets fly 200 
to 300 mph through the ravine, 
sometimes as low as 200 feet off 
the canyon floor, which is still sev¬ 
eral hundred feet below its top. 

The adjacent China Lake base 
is the Navy’s largest landholding, 
according to the service. It in¬ 
cludes two ranges that cover some 
1.1 million square acres used for 
research, design and testing of 
dozens of types of Navy bombs. 


The incident on Wednesday 
appeared to be the first reported 
crash of an F/A-18 in 2019. 

The McDonnell Douglas-built 
supersonic fighter and attack jet, 
which can be launched from land 
or an aircraft carrier, has been 
plagued in recent years by crash¬ 
es across the globe. 

A Marine Hornet pilot was 
killed in December when his F/ 
A-18 collided with a KC-130 Her¬ 
cules aerial tanker off the coast 
of Japan. The cause of the crash 
remains under investigation, of¬ 
ficials said last month. 

Another Hornet crashed in 
November in the Philippine Sea. 
Both pilots survived that wreck 
after ejecting following mechani¬ 
cal issues with the plane, an in¬ 
vestigation found. 

Marine and Navy officials have 
long blamed budget cuts and 
maintenance problems for the 
rash of Hornets wrecking during 
training flights. 
dickstein.corey@stripes.com 


Rocket launcher 
found in NCO’s 
airline baggage 

By Angela Roberts 

The Capital Gazette 

BALTIMORE — For the sec¬ 
ond time in two days, Baltimore 
Washington International Thur- 
good Marshall Airport officials 
seized an inert launcher, this time 
described as a “rocket launcher,” 
brought back as a souvenir early 
Thursday morning, according to 
a news release from the Maryland 
Office of the State Fire Marshal. 

Along with TSA agents, the 
Fire Marshal’s Bomb Squad and 
the Maryland Transportation Au¬ 
thority reported around 5:20 a.m. 
to the American Airlines bag¬ 
gage area where the launcher had 
been found. It was being brought 
back on a military flight by an 
Air Force sergeant as a memento 
for their service, according to the 
news release. 

While the rocket launch tube 
presented no threat to anyone on 
the ground — it was empty of any 
explosive hazard and inspected 
by the U.S. military for safety, 
according to the news release — 
there was a slight chance it could 
contain pressurized gas so it 
wasn’t allowed on the sergeant’s 
connecting commercial flight. 

The bomb squad took posses¬ 
sion of the launcher until it can be 
safely returned to the owner, ac¬ 
cording to the news release. 

While it is not uncommon for 
military personnel to return home 
with mementos from their tours 
of duty, it is important that they 
are made aware of the differing 
regulations for their connecting 
commercial flights versus their 
military flights, the news release 
said. 
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MILITARY 


Senators grill 
Gilday at hearing 



Joe GROMELSKi/Stars and Stripes 


Vice Adm. Michael M. Gilday faced questions about how he would deal with misconduct and substance 
abuse, among other topics, during a Senate Armed Services Committee hearing Wednesday on his 
nomination to serve as chief of naval operations. 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Recent re¬ 
ports of misconduct in a combat 
zone and alcohol and drug abuse 
by Navy SEALs forced Vice Adm. 
Michael Gilday to answer some 
tough questions Wednesday dur¬ 
ing his Senate confirmation hear¬ 
ing to be the next chief of naval 
operations. 

Members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee wanted to 
know from Gilday what he would 
do about such behavior if he were 
to become the service’s next 
CNO. 

Gilday said the incidents 
are being investigated and he 
would deal with the root causes 
behind them and hold people 
accountable. 

“If there is a problem with the 
culture of the community, [it will 
be] addressed very quickly and 
very firmly,” he said. 

During the hearing, Sen. Gary 
Peters, D-Mich., highlighted the 
recent return of a Navy SEAL pla¬ 
toon from Iraq midway through 
their deployment because they 
were accused of drinking in the 
combat zone as well as an allega¬ 
tion of sexual assault by a senior 
enlisted member of the team, ac¬ 
cording a New York Times report. 
Peters also referred to another 
report of members from another 
SEAL team who allegedly used 
cocaine and told investigators that 


military drug tests are a joke. 

“These issues seem not to be 
isolated to one team and are 
being reported from units sta¬ 
tioned in California and Virginia, 
which certainly raises a level of 
concern,” Peters said. 

Sen. Jack Reed, of Rhode Is¬ 
land, the ranking Democrat on 
the committee, said the Navy’s 
core values that include leader¬ 
ship, protecting subordinates, 
and selfless service are called 
into question given the accusa¬ 
tions against the SEALs. 

Gilday said ethics are impor¬ 
tant and they start with leader¬ 
ship and extend down through 
the ranks in order to make cer¬ 
tain that sailors bring their val¬ 
ues to work. 

“It’s especially important in 
combat that those values be main¬ 
tained,” he said. 

Gilday said he was committed 
to having the Navy treat people 
with dignity and respect and he 
will try to set the best example 
from the top. 

The three-star admiral is the 
director of the Joint Staff, a posi¬ 
tion he has held since March. If 
confirmed as CNO, he would be 
promoted to a four-star admiral. 
President Donald Trump nomi¬ 
nated him July 18 for the Navy’s 
most senior military leadership 
position. 

Trump’s first selection for 
CNO, Adm. William Moran, had 
already been confirmed by the 


Senate for the position when he 
retired abruptly after reports 
last month that he had continued 
a professional relationship with 
Chris Servello, a former colleague 
who was removed from his posi¬ 
tion as a public affairs adviser to 
current CNO Adm. John Richard¬ 
son in 2017 following accusations 
of sexual misconduct, according 
to The Associated Press. Servello 
had also worked for Moran as a 
public affairs officer. 

Beyond the recent scandals 
involving SEALs, Gilday faced 
questions during Wednesday’s 
hearing about ongoing issues 
with the new USS Gerald R. Ford 


aircraft carrier. Senators’ ques¬ 
tions focused on the ship’s weap¬ 
ons elevators, arresting system 
for landing, aircraft catapult and 
dual band radar. 

Sen. James Inhofe, R-Okla., 
chairman of the committee, 
pointed out the Navy accepted 
the Ford before the ship was com¬ 
plete, that it cost more than $2.5 
billion over budget and that it has 
untested equipment technology, 
and he cited its ongoing delays. 

“This ought to be criminal,” In¬ 
hofe said. 

Gilday said he shared Inhofe’s 
concern and assessment of the 
equipment issues on the Navy’s 


new class of aircraft carrier, add¬ 
ing the service has made prog¬ 
ress with the catapult, arresting 
system and radar. The next big 
hurdle to get the ship ready for 
deployment was with the weap¬ 
ons elevators, of which only two 
of the 11 are ready. 

Inhofe disagreed with Gilday 
that the elevators were the next 
biggest hurdle. The senator said 
there were still serious problems 
with the catapult system and ar¬ 
resting gear. 

“It’s not just the problem of the 
elevators,” Inhofe said. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 


Senate panel gives OK 
for Hyten nomination 


Trial adjourns in case 
of break-in that left an 
intruder dead in Landstuhl 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Air Force 
Gen. John Hyten’s nomination to 
be the next vice chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff cleared the 
Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee on Wednesday, a day after his 
confirmation hearing when he 
addressed allegations of sexual 
misconduct. 

Hyten’s nomination was ap¬ 
proved in a 20-7 vote by the com¬ 
mittee, with Sens. Joni Ernst, 
R-Iowa; Elizabeth Warren, D- 
Mass.; Kirsten Gillibrand, D- 
N.Y.; Mazie Hirono, D-Hawaii; 
Tammy Duckworth, D-Ill.; Rich¬ 
ard Blumenthal, D-Conn.; and 
Gary Peters, D-Mich., voting 
against him, according to a tweet 
by Frank Thorp with NBC News. 
Hyten’s nomination now moves to 
a full Senate vote. 

Hyten, who now leads U.S. Stra¬ 
tegic Command, was nominated 
in April to replace Air Force Gen. 
Paul Selva, who retired Wednes¬ 
day after 39 years of service. 

The Associated Press reported 
Hyten’s nomination would likely 


be before the full Senate for con¬ 
sideration in September. 

Hyten’s confirmation hearing 
Tuesday was predominantly fo¬ 
cused on sexual misconduct al¬ 
legations made against him by a 
former aide. Several members of 
the Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee said they supported his 
nomination, including Sen. Mar¬ 
tha McSally, R-Ariz., a former 
Air Force officer who earlier this 
year announced she was raped by 
a superior officer. 

“I am confident the full truth 
was revealed in this process, and 
the truth is Gen. Hyten is inno¬ 
cent of these charges,” she said 
during the hearing. “Sexual as¬ 
sault happens in the military; it 
just didn’t happen in this case.” 

The Air Force inspector gen¬ 
eral conducted an investigation 
into the allegations, and top Air 
Force officials, including former 
Air Force Secretary Heather Wil¬ 
son, determined no evidence ex¬ 
isted of the wrongful encounters 
alleged by Army Col. Kathryn 
Spletstoser, who identified herself 
publicly last week in a New York 
Times story. Wilson, who left the 



Joe GROMELSKi/Stars and Stripes 


Gen. John E. Hyten speaks 
during his Senate Armed 
Services Committee 
confirmation hearing Tuesday. 
Hyten’s nomination to be vice 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff cleared the panel on 
Wednesday. 

Air Force for academia earlier 
this year, testified Tuesday that 
Hyten was innocent. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 


By Marcus Kloeckner 

Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — The trial of three men ac¬ 
cused of breaking into the home 
of an American family in Land¬ 
stuhl last winter will resume Aug. 
13, court officials said Thursday. 

The men, identified per German 
law by only their initials, have 
been charged with robbery and 
failing to assist a fourth suspect 
who died after the American fa¬ 
ther stabbed him in self-defense. 

The trial began Wednesday in 
the district court in Zweibrueck- 
en, a southwestern German city 
near the French border. The pro¬ 
ceedings adjourned after some 
opening formalities. 

The trial is scheduled to end 
Sept. 2, a court statement said. 

On the evening of Feb. 10, po¬ 
lice said the suspects rang the 
Americans’ doorbell while the fa¬ 
ther, an Army civilian employee 
and former Air Force officer, was 
reading a bedtime story to his son 
and daughter. 


When the father, 41, opened the 
door, the four suspects tried to 
rush into the house. 

The father, who asked not to be 
identified, told Stars and Stripes 
that he managed to push three of 
them out of the door. But one of 
them ran upstairs and attacked 
his wife, he said. 

The father then grabbed a 
kitchen knife and ran upstairs, 
where he found the man choking 
his wife while she was on the floor, 
according to a court statement. 
The woman sustained substantial 
injuries, the statement said. 

The father stabbed the suspect 
twice and the man ran out of the 
house, fleeing with the three 
other attackers in a car. 

The 43-year-old man was later 
found injured on the sidewalk in 
Krickenbach and died from blood 
loss, police said. 

In May, German authorities 
cleared the American of using ex¬ 
cessive force following a required 
investigation. 

kloeckner.marcus@stripes.com 
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PACIFIC _ 

Kim reportedly guides rocket system test 



Photos by KRT/AP Video 


North Korean leader Kim Jong Un supervises a rocket launch test in this image made from video of a still 
image broadcast by North Korea’s KRT on Thursday. 

that to say that two missiles flew 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — North 
Korean leader Kim Jong Un 
oversaw the test of a new guided 
multiple rocket launcher system, 
state media reported Thursday, a 
move that could raise the threat 
to U.S. military bases and other 
targets in the South. 

The report in the state-run Ko¬ 
rean Central News Agency con¬ 
tradicted the assessment by South 
Korea’s military, which said the 
North test-fired two short-range 
ballistic missiles off its eastern 
coast on Wednesday. 

KCNA said Kim had guided the 
test-firing of a newly developed 
“large-caliber multiple launch 
guided rocket system.” 

The test confirmed that the 
“guided ordnance rocket reached 
the numerical values of its design, 
and verified the combat effective¬ 
ness of the overall system,” KCNA 
said, adding that Kim repeatedly 
expressed satisfaction over the 
results. 

“He said that it is very great 
and it would be an inescapable 
distress to the forces becoming a 
fat target of the weapon,” it said. 

The report didn’t specify any 
targets, but North Korea is known 
to have hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers and massive artillery 
poised near the border, which is 
just 35 miles north of Seoul. 

Some 28,500 American troops 
and thousands of family members 
and civilian employees are sta¬ 
tioned in South Korea, which re¬ 
mains technically at war with the 
North since their 1950-53 conflict 
ended in an armistice instead of a 
peace treaty. 

The launch also came less than 
a week after the North fired two 
short-range ballistic missiles that 
it said served as a “solemn warn¬ 
ing” to the South against joining 
the United States in joint military 
exercises and purchasing ad¬ 
vanced jet fighters. 

Photos released hours after 
Thursday’s statement showed 
Kim watching a fiery rocket tak¬ 
ing off, although the launcher was 
blurred out to make it difficult to 
determine characteristics. 

The recent activity raises pres¬ 
sure on the U.S. as it tries to re¬ 
start talks aimed at persuading 
the North to abandon its nuclear 
weapons. 


By Kim Gamel 
and Yoo Kyong Chang 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — A 
North Korean soldier defected to 
South Korea in a midnight river 
crossing in the border area known 
as the Demilitarized Zone, South 
Korea’s military said Thursday. 

The defection comes at a sensi¬ 
tive time. Efforts by Seoul to im¬ 
prove relations between the two 
Koreas have been stymied amid 
stalled U.S.-North Korean nucle¬ 
ar talks. 


It also shows that North Korea 
has continued with weapons de¬ 
velopment despite diplomatic 
engagement that began last year 
with summits between Kim and 
President Donald Trump as well 
as inter-Korean meetings. 

North Korea is likely angling to 
increase its leverage in negotia¬ 
tions while expressing anger over 
planned joint U.S.-South Korean 
military exercises and continued 
sanctions, experts said. 

South Korea’s military, mean¬ 
while, said it maintained its ear¬ 
lier conclusion that a new type of 
short-range ballistic missile had 
been fired. 

“The final determination of 
the exact type of missiles will be 
made after South Korean and U.S. 
authorities wrap up a comprehen¬ 
sive joint analysis,” Joint Chiefs 
of Staff spokesman Col. Kim Jun- 
rak said during a briefing. 

South Korean military officials 
initially said Wednesday that 
“several unidentified projectiles” 
had been fired. They later revised 


The soldier was spotted via a 
thermal observation device in 
the Imjin River about 11:38 p.m. 
Wednesday after crossing a cen¬ 
tral section of the Military De¬ 
marcation Line that divides the 
peninsula, according to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The river was swollen from 
rainy weather, making it difficult 
for local troops to determine the 
object in the river was a person 
until the soldier emerged from the 
water just before midnight, offi¬ 
cials told reporters at a briefing. 


about 155 miles from the town 
of Wonsan and reached an alti¬ 
tude of less than 20 miles before 
splashing into the sea. 

On July 25, the North fired 
two short-range ballistic missiles 
from the same area that South 
Korean military officials later 
said were a new type of weapon 
similar to Russia’s Iskander. 

The Joint Chiefs said those 
missiles flew more than 370 
miles and reached an altitude of 
30 miles, which experts said was 
likely designed to evade U.S. and 
South Korean defense systems on 
the divided peninsula. 

So far, the missile tests have 
not drawn a strong reaction from 
the Trump administration. The 
president dismissed concerns 
about last week’s launches, call¬ 
ing them “smaller missiles” and 
noting the North didn’t say it was 
“a warning to the United States.” 

Trump insists he maintains a 
good relationship with the North 
Korean leader. The pair has met 


The local military unit then 
sent a team and took the individ¬ 
ual safely into custody, they said, 
adding that no unusual North Ko¬ 
rean military movements were 
detected in the area. 

“The man is an active-duty 
soldier who expressed his desire 
to defect to the South,” officials 
said. “Related procedures are 
underway.” 

North Korean soldiers have fled 
to the South across the border in 
the past, most recently in Decem¬ 
ber. However, land crossings are 


three times in just over a year, 
most recently on June 30 in a 
surprise encounter on the heavily 
fortified border that divides the 
Korean Peninsula. 

The launches, along with the 
firing of two short-range b a llistic 
missiles in early May, have bro¬ 
ken a lull in such activity since 
Kim pledged to suspend inter¬ 
continental ballistic missile and 
nuclear tests. 

U.S. national security adviser 
John Bolton said Wednesday that 
the recent launches didn’t break 
that moratorium but acknowl¬ 
edged the North has not agreed 
to set a date for the resumption of 
nuclear negotiations. 

“The firing of these missiles 
don’t violate the pledge that Kim 
Jong Un made to the president 
about intercontinental range 
ballistic missiles,” Bolton said 
Wednesday in an interview with 
the Fox Business Network. 

“But you have to ask when the 
real diplomacy is going to begin, 
when the working-level discus- 


relatively rare because the DMZ 
is heavily guarded with land 
mines and barbed wire fences. 

One soldier was seriously 
wounded after his former com¬ 
rades opened fire as he dashed 
across the border in the truce vil¬ 
lage of Panmunjom in November 
2017. 

Most of the more than 30,000 
North Koreans who have defect¬ 
ed to the South escaped via China 
and other countries. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
chang.kyong@stripes.com 
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This image made from video of 
a still image broadcast by North 
Korea’s KRT shows a rocket 
soaring during a test in North 
Korea. 

sions on denuclearization will 
begin,” Bolton said. 

He stressed that Kim had 
agreed to resume talks during his 
impromptu meeting with Trump 
on June 30 in the truce village of 
Panmunjom. 

“We’re still waiting to hear 
from North Korea,” he said. 

North Korea is banned from 
using ballistic technology under 
U.N. Security Council resolutions, 
with sanctions aimed at stopping 
the communist state’s efforts to 
develop nuclear weapons. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Yoo Kyong 
Chang contributed to this report. 
gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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Top Gun: Filmmakers to reimburse Navy for nonoperational costs 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

The Defense Department has 
script approval rights, just as the 
military does over any movie that 
enlists its support. If the film¬ 
makers decline to make changes 
desired by the military, its sup¬ 
port, such as access, equipment 
and troops, can be withdrawn. 

In the first movie, the script 
originally called for Goose, Mav¬ 
erick’s sidekick, to die in a midair 
collision, according to a 1986 story 
in Time magazine. The Navy said 
too many pilots were crashing 
so the script was changed to kill 
Goose as he tried to eject during 
a spinout. 

According to a production as¬ 
sistance agreement for the up¬ 
coming film posted online by the 
Washington Business Journal, 
senior military staffers would 
“review with public affairs the 
script’s thematics and weave in 
key talking points relevant to the 
aviation community” and be on 
set to provide and to “depict ac¬ 
tion scenes accurately.” 

In addition, the DOD was to 
be provided a rough cut of the 
movie to address any aspects 
officials found problematic as 
well as be provided a screening 
of the finished film before pub¬ 
lic premieres, according to the 
agreement. 

Paramount in return got ac¬ 
cess to naval facilities and troops 
in three states and a Nimitz-class 
nuclear-powered aircraft carri¬ 
er; permission to fly aircraft, put 


cameras on and in F/A-18 Super 
Hornets and Navy helicopters, 
cast training in water survival 
and aircraft seat ejection; and 20 
Marines to appear as an official 
funeral detail. 

Paramount has to reimburse 
the Navy for all costs “not aligned 
with current operations,” such as 
flights not deemed to be provid¬ 
ing training. 

Flanders said there will be a lot 
of flying, and that pretty much all 
of it would be real, including, un¬ 
like in the original movie, scenes 
with actors in the aircraft. 

“Whatever you’re going to be 
seeing in ‘Top Gun: Maverick,’ 
that is the real deal,” he said. 

“Top Gun” producers 32 years 
ago paid the military $1.8 million 
for using its naval air stations, 
carriers, planes and pilots, ac¬ 
cording to Time, including $7,600 
an hour for flying time. 

Super Hornets cost at least 
$24,400 an hour to fly, accord¬ 
ing to a recent estimate by IHS 
Jane’s, a British publishing com¬ 
pany specializing in military, 
aerospace and transportation 
topics. 

“It may be even more than 
that,” Flanders said, but whatev¬ 
er it is, Paramount will be on the 
hook for it. 

“There will be no cost to the 
taxpayer,” he said. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 
Twitter: @montgomerynance 


Awards: ‘Superb results’ cited 
after loss in trial of Navy SEAL 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“I have directed the Secretary 
of the Navy Richard Spencer & 
Chief of Naval Operations John 
Richardson to immediately with¬ 
draw and rescind the awards.” 

The Navy Achievement Medal 
is given for performance. 

The four attorneys serving as 
the prosecution in the Gallagher 
court-martial were given the 
medal for “superb results” and 
“expert litigation,” according to 
a report by Task and Purpose 
based on legal documents that the 
website obtained. 

Gallagher was accused of com¬ 
mitting several war crimes in 
2017, including the killing of a 
wounded Islamic State combat¬ 
ant, during a deployment to Iraq. 
He was acquitted earlier this 
month of all but one charge, with 
the jury finding him guilty of 
posing with the body of the dead 
combatant in photos. 

Gallagher was sentenced to a 
reduction in rank to E-6, docked 
pay for two months and four 
months in jail, which he had al¬ 
ready served while waiting for 
the trial, according to The San 
Diego Union-Tribune. 

The move appeared to be a 
highly unusual presidential in¬ 
tervention in a case Trump had 
personally championed, and the 
president’s action drew immedi¬ 


ate condemnation. Former Pen¬ 
tagon spokesman David Lapan, a 
retired Marine colonel, told The 
Associated Press the move repre¬ 
sented the “further politicization 
of our military” and was a “lu¬ 
dicrous” move “in the face of so 
many more important and press¬ 
ing personnel issues.” 

Nevertheless, The Washington 
Post reported the achievement 
awards puzzled some observers 
because Gallagher’s prosecution 
was widely seen as an embarrass¬ 
ment to the Navy. 

A judge had sanctioned the law¬ 
yers for their handling of aspects 
of the case. 

Trump’s reference to “giving 
immunity in a totally incompe¬ 
tent fashion” was an apparent 
reference to Navy SEAL Corey 
Scott. 

In a shocking, movie-style end¬ 
ing, the prosecutors called Scott 
as a witness after granting him 
testimonial immunity. Scott told 
the court that Gallagher had 
stabbed the wounded ISIS fight¬ 
er. But when the lawyers asked if 
Gallagher murdered the captive, 
Scott said, no, because he did. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 
The Associated Press and The 
Washington Post contributed to this 



Paramount Pictures 


Tom Cruise flies in an F/A-18 in a scene from “Top Gun: Maverick,” which will be released next summer. 
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WAR ON TERRORISM _ 

Report: Afghan force strength declining 



Luke Hoogendam/U.S. Marine Corps 


Soldiers with the Afghan National Army stand in formation during a 2018 graduation ceremony at Camp 
Shorabak. A new report says military and police forces in Afghanistan are at their lowest force strength 
levels since 2015. 

Official: Kabul bombing kills 2 policemen 


By Phillip Walter Wellman 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Af¬ 
ghanistan’s military and police 
forces’ strength numbers have 
fallen to the lowest level since 
2015, when NATO’s Resolute Sup¬ 
port mission began, a U.S. report 
said Thursday. 

The sharp drop in personnel 
numbers may be linked to a new 
way of tallying staffing data, 
under which only those who have 
been biometrically validated in a 
new pay system are included, the 
report by the Special Inspector 
General for Afghanistan Recon¬ 
struction said. 

The new Afghan Personnel and 
Pay System showed that the coun¬ 
try’s army and air force had 9,554 
fewer personnel and the Afghan 
police nearly 25,000 fewer than 
reported to SIGAR last quarter. 

The APPS was designed to pre¬ 
vent officials from pocketing the 
salaries of nonexistent soldiers 
and police, the report said. 

An ongoing SIGAR investiga¬ 
tion into the payment of so-called 
“ghost” police found that in some 
cases, former police officers were 
still being paid “even if they have 
resigned, been terminated, or 
killed,” according to the report. 

The Pentagon expects the new 
pay system to help protect U.S. 
funds, the report said. The U.S. 
pays for Afghan security forces 
personnel, with the exception of 
the base salaries of police, which 
are covered by a United Nations- 
managed multilateral fund. 

Congress has appropriated 
more than $82 billion to support 
security in Afghanistan, which 
represents nearly two-thirds of 
all U.S. reconstruction funding 
for the country since 2002. 

The international community 
has agreed to fund 352,000 secu¬ 
rity personnel, but only 272,465 
soldiers and police were on the 
books as of late May, a strength 
shortfall of around 20%, SIGAR 


Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — An 
Afghan official said a bomb 
went off near a police check¬ 
point in the capital of Kabul, 
killing at least two policemen. 

Nasrat Rahimi, an Interior 
Ministry spokesman, said 
Thursday’s explosion also 
wounded three policemen. 


said. 

Afghan force strength has de¬ 
clined for four consecutive quar- 


No one immediately claimed 
responsibility for the attack but 
both the Taliban and Islamic 
State are active in Kabul and 
regularly target government 
forces, officials and civilians in 
the Afghan capital. 

Meanwhile in western Herat 
province, Shandand district 
chief Hekmatullah Hekmat 
said a shootout between two 


ters, sinking to a record low since 
NATO’s Resolute Support mis¬ 
sion began, it said. The mission, 


rival Taliban groups killed two 
women and a child who were 
caught in the crossfire. 

Despite ongoing talks be¬ 
tween U.S. envoy Zalmay 
Khalilzad and the Taliban, 
violence continues unabated. A 
roadside bomb tore through a 
bus in western Afghanistan on 
Wednesday, killing at least 32 
people. 


focused on training and advising 
Afghans, replaced international 
combat operations in 2015. 


The understaffing of Afghan¬ 
istan’s security forces comes as 
violence in the country is rising 
even as the U.S. and Taliban are 
engaged in a series of peace talks, 
the report said. 

“Violence typically spikes 
around these talks when the par¬ 
ties seek to increase their ne¬ 
gotiating leverage,” the report 
cited the Defense Department as 
saying. 

NATO reported 6,445 enemy- 
initiated attacks throughout the 
reporting period, which covered 
the from March through May. 
That number marked a 9% in¬ 
crease from the preceding three 
months but was down 10% from 
the same period last year. 

More than half of the attacks 
occurred in just five of Afghan¬ 
istan’s 34 provinces: Helmand, 
Badghis, Faryab, Herat and 
Farah, the report said. 

Afghan security forces, mean¬ 
while, “increasingly targeted 
the Taliban with military pres¬ 
sure throughout the winter and 
into the spring to convince the 
Taliban that they cannot achieve 
their objectives by prolonging the 
conflict, and to set the conditions 
for a negotiated settlement,” the 
report said. 

Of the most recent attacks, 43% 
resulted in casualties among pro¬ 
government forces, including the 
U.S. military, or civilians, accord¬ 
ing to the report. 

Afghan National Security Ad¬ 
visor Hamdullah Mohib said in 
June that at least 50 people die 
every day in Afghanistan “in the 
fight against terrorism,” the re¬ 
port said. 

While the number of civilians 
killed or wounded in Afghanistan 
has fallen significantly during the 
first half of this year compared 
with the same period in 2018 — 
1,366 civilians killed and nearly 
2,500 wounded — the toll was still 
“shocking and unacceptable,” the 
United Nations said Tuesday. 

wellman.phillip@stripes.com 
Twitter: @pwwellman 


UN experts: Islamic State aims for resurgence in Iraq, Syria 


By Edith M. Lederer 

Associated Press 

UNITED NATIONS — Leaders of Is¬ 
lamic State are aiming to consolidate and 
create conditions for an “eventual resur¬ 
gence in its Iraqi and Syrian heartlands,” 
U.N. experts said in a new report. 

The panel of experts said in a report to 
the Security Council this week that the 
process is more advanced in Iraq, where 
ISIS leader Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi and 
most of the militant group’s leadership 
are now based following the fall of the so- 
called “caliphate” that he declared in the 
two neighboring countries. 

In Syria, where the last ISIS stronghold 
was toppled in March, the ISIS covert net¬ 
work is spreading and sleeper cells are 
being established at the provincial level, 
mirroring what has been happening in 
Iraq since 2017, the report said. 

As for al-Qaida, the panel said the ex¬ 
tremist group “remains resilient” though 
its immediate global threat is not clear, with 
its leader, Ayman al-Zawahiri, “reported to 


be in poor health and doubts as to how the 
group will manage the succession.” 

The report said the most striking in¬ 
ternational developments during the first 
six months of 2019 include “the growing 
ambition and reach of terrorist groups in 
the Sahel and West Africa,” where fighters 
from ISIS and al-Qaida are collaborating 
to undermine fragile countries. “The num¬ 
ber of regional states threatened with con¬ 
tagion from insurgencies in the Sahel and 
Nigeria has increased,” said the experts, 
who monitor U.N. sanctions against both 
extremist groups. 

In a video message in late April, al-Bagh¬ 
dadi said ISIS “still aspires to have global 
relevance and expects to achieve this by 
continuing to carry out international at¬ 
tacks,” the panel said. 

The experts said ISIS is currently depen¬ 
dent on attacks that it inspires like the Eas¬ 
ter Sunday church bombings in Sri Lanka. 
Al-Baghdadi mentioned the bombings but 
the panel said ISIS leaders “clearly knew 
nothing” in advance. 


Whether or not the Sri Lankan attacks 
were motivated by a previous attack on 
Muslims at mosques in Christchurch, New 
Zealand, in March, “the narrative of in¬ 
terfaith conflict is concerning,” the panel 
added. 

Looking ahead, the experts said Islamic 
State “will reinvest in the capacity to di¬ 
rect and facilitate complex international 
attacks when it has the secure space and 
time to do so.” 

The panel added, “The current abate¬ 
ment of such attacks, therefore, may not 
last long, possibly not even until the end of 
2019.” 

Outside Syria and Iraq, the experts said, 
ISIS and al-Qaida are contending “for dom¬ 
inance and international relevance.” They 
said that in Afghanistan, concerns remain 
about short-term and long-term threats 
posed by groups affiliated with both ISIS 
and al-Qaida as well as “foreign terrorist 
fighters who have established themselves 
on Afghan territory.” 

Meanwhile, the experts said regional 


member states say the temporary strategy 
of al-Qaida in the Arabian Peninsula is to 
prioritize the fight against the ISIS affiliate 
in Yemen to maintain its dominant position 
rather than fight Houthi Shiite rebels who 
are in a war with the government, which is 
backed by a Saudi-led coalition. An uniden¬ 
tified country reported al-Qaida has been 
unable to establish itself in Saudi Arabia. 

In Africa, ISIS activity in southern 
Libya gained momentum as a result of 
preoccupation with fighting around the 
capital of Tripoli, and the extremist group 
is assessed to have substantial financial re¬ 
sources seized when it controlled the city 
of Sirte. 

A sharp rise in violence and recruitment 
efforts in West Africa, motivated by ISIS 
or al-Qaida affiliates, has been exacerbat¬ 
ed “by porous borders and authorities ill- 
equipped to confront the growing threat.” 
In Somalia, al-Qaida affiliate al-Shabab 
has shifted from high-impact attacks to 
sustained, frequent and eventually daily 
multiple attacks. 
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Data show toxins 
taint water near 
Army base in SC 


Associated. Press 

FORT JACKSON, S.C. — More 
than 16 percent of the drinking 
water wells tested near Fort Jack- 
son over the past six years have 
shown contamination from a toxic 
chemical found in hand grenades 
used to train soldiers, according 
to recently released federal data. 

In some cases, the pollution 
levels are high enough to exceed 
federal safety advisories for RDX 

— a chemical that can cause sei¬ 
zures and cancer in people from 
long-term exposure, The State 
reported. In other cases, RDX 
in private wells has fallen within 
safe drinking water limits, Army 
officials and state regulators re¬ 
ported this week. 

RDX is an ingredient in hand 
grenades that makes them ex¬ 
plode. Fort Jackson officials esti¬ 
mated that soldiers throw 100,000 
hand grenades a year at the base, 
but they think the pollution along 
Leesburg Road was caused from 
training soldiers decades ago. 

But the finding of any RDX 

— royal demolition explosive — is 
a concern. 

Matt Torkelson, a former drill 
sergeant and explosives inspec¬ 
tor at Fort Jackson, said current 
training should not be dismissed 
as a possible source. The base’s 
continued use of hand grenades is 
necessary, but it threatens water 
supplies, he said. 

“It can contribute to the con¬ 
tinuation of groundwater con¬ 
tamination,” Torkelson said. “We 
are talking about chemicals that 
can seep through the ground 
and sit there for an extended 
period before it gets rolled into 
groundwater. 

“Every hand grenade that is 
thrown there is leaving a little re¬ 
sidual RDX on the earth.” 

Fort Jackson officials said 
they’ve taken measures to pre¬ 
vent RDX from flowing toward 
private wells, including treating 
soil with lime to neutralize the 
chemical. In addition, the base 
has supplied bottled water and in¬ 
stalled water filtration systems to 
keep it out of tap water. 

The contaminant was found 
in groundwater at Fort Jackson 
six years ago as part of an Army 
initiative to check military bases 
for pollution from explosives. 
At first, the Army reported that 
it had not found unsafe levels in 
groundwater wells off the base. 
But further testing in 2014 found 
elevated levels of RDX in wells 
that served five homes across 
from Fort Jackson. 

Since 2013, the Army has con¬ 
ducted more than 800 tests in¬ 
volving 186 wells off the military 
base, finding 31 wells polluted 
by RDX. Of those 31 wells, 16 
exceeded federal standards for 


safe drinking water or were over 
a risk limit established by the 
federal government, according to 
data released this week by Fort 
Jackson and the South Carolina 
Department of Health and Envi¬ 
ronmental Control. 

Susan Hall, who lives on a dirt 
and gravel road below the base, 
said the Army isn’t doing enough. 
She said Fort Jackson should test 
all drinking water wells in the 
area, instead of just for selected 
people. Hall said she worries that 
a historic flood in 2015 dispersed 
pollution from the base into her 
community’s groundwater, which 
worsened the RDX problem. 

“I understand the military’s 
part, but let’s don’t be like Russia, 
where we just kill our people and 
don’t give a crap,” said Hall, who 
adds Fort Jackson has not tested 
her well. “This is America. You 
are supposed to care what you’re 
doing to other people.” 

Fort Jackson said it will test 
wells for those who request it and 
grant the base permission. The 
base now is testing about 75 wells 
annually, according to a July 22 
update from the fort. 

Despite concerns about RDX 
flowing off the base and into peo¬ 
ple’s backyard wells, Fort Jackson 
said the most likely reason for the 
pollution is past military train¬ 
ing activities. The Army once 
used about 18,000 acres south off 
the base as a training ground for 
soldiers. The area has developed 
since that time, with homes dot¬ 
ting the landscape. 

“The RDX in off-post wells is 
not from our current hand gre¬ 
nade training, but is the result of 
historical training activities, pos¬ 
sibly as early as the 1940s,” ac¬ 
cording to Fort Jackson’s update. 

Fort Jackson officials said they 
are investigating whether people 
whose wells contain unsafe level 
of RDX could be hooked up to the 
Columbia city water system. That 
would require construction of 
about two miles of water line, the 
base update said. 

While the RDX issue has been 
identified in recent years, pollu¬ 
tion on military bases is nothing 
new in South Carolina or across 
the country. Most recently, ques¬ 
tions have surfaced about how an 
emerging and lightly regulated 
group of pollutants, known as 
perfluoroalkyl substances, are 
affecting groundwater and drink¬ 
ing water in and around bases. 
Fort Jackson is investigating im¬ 
pacts from these pollutants on the 
base. Some types of these chemi¬ 
cals are contained in firefighting 
foam military bases have used. 

Last week, the Department of 
Defense said it would establish a 
task force to study the impacts of 
chemicals from firefighting foam 
on military bases. 


Japan allows its F-35A fighters 
to fly again after deadly crash 



U.S. Air Force 

Japan Air Self-Defense Force F-35A Lightning II fighters were 
grounded after a fatal crash in April, but the aircraft are back in use. 


By Hana Kusumoto 
Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — The Japan Air 
Self-Defense Force on Thurs¬ 
day resumed flights of its F-35A 
Lightning II fighters, which were 
grounded after one crashed into 
the Pacific Ocean in April, de¬ 
fense officials said. 

“The Ministry of Defense and 
Self-Defense Forces have con¬ 
ducted thorough training and ed¬ 
ucation on spatial disorientation 
and conducted special inspections 
of the aircraft,” Japan’s Defense 
Minister, Takeshi Iwaya, told re¬ 
porters Thursday morning. 

Two F-35A fighters took off at 
about 2:40 p.m. Thursday from 
Misawa Air Base, where all Japa¬ 
nese F-35As are based, a JASDF 
spokesman said. 

A JASDF F-35A and its pilot, 
Mqj. Akinori Hosomi, went down 
April 9 about 85 miles east of Mi¬ 
sawa in northeastern Japan. Ho- 
somi’s remains were recovered 
June 5, two days after the Defense 
Ministry curtailed its search. 

The aircraft’s left and right 
rudders were found two hours 
after it disappeared, the minis¬ 
try said at the time. Sometime 
after May 3, during a deep-water 
search, more parts of the fighter 
were found, including its canopy 
and flight data recorder, Iwaya 
said May 7. 

However, the flight recorder 
memory and storage medium 
were not recovered, he said at the 
time. 


Also in June, the JASDF said 
the pilot most likely experienced 
spatial disorientation that led to 
the fatal crash. An official report 
by the accident investigation com¬ 
mittee has not been completed. 

The ministry in June said F- 
35A pilots would be retrained 
on spatial disorientation, includ¬ 
ing time in flight simulators. All 
F-35A pilots also would be re¬ 
trained on gravity-induced loss of 
consciousness, or G-LOC, since 
it was not definitively ruled out 
as a factor in the crash, although 
the probability that it occurred is 
low, according to the statement in 
June. 

Iwaya on Thursday said all F- 
35 pilots have conducted night 
flight training on simulators and 
reviewed their previous training 


to respond to requests made by 
local governments. 

The ministry and JASDF took 
measures to ensure flight opera¬ 
tions are as safe as they can be, 
Iwaya said. 

He said pilots are reviewing 
basic maneuvers before mov¬ 
ing into more advanced training. 
However, he said F-35s will not 
fly at night until pilots complete 
their daylight training. 

“We will resume night flight 
training after confirming basic 
maneuvering skills and complet¬ 
ing basic combat training during 
the day and will refrain from con¬ 
ducting flight training at night for 
the time being,” he said. 

kusumoto.hana@stripes.com 
Twitter: @HanaKusumoto 
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Anj I j US troops help train Georgian and Ukrainian 

IC3I5 forces amid tensions with nearby Russia 


By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 


More than 3,300 soldiers from 
14 nations began the largest an¬ 
nual exercise in the former Soviet 
republic of Georgia this week, 
aimed at strengthening security 
in the tense Black Sea region. 

During the two-week Agile 
Spirit war games, soldiers will 
face and use modern military 
equipment and hybrid warfare 
tactics such as cyberwarfare 
to defend against an attack by a 
“near-peer” adversary, Brig. Gen. 
Nikoloz Janjgava, deputy chief 
of staff of the Georgian armed 
forces, told Stars and Stripes on 
Thursday. 

He said that the opposing forc¬ 
es in the exercise scenario are not 
modeled on the Russians. How¬ 
ever, Russia is using similar tac¬ 
tics in the ongoing conflict with 
Ukraine and used them in the 
brief war it fought with Georgia 
in 2008. 

“We are trying not to use the 
‘R’ word during the exercise,” 
Janjgava said. 

About 20% of Georgia’s inter¬ 
nationally recognized territory 
is under Russian occupation, in¬ 
cluding Abkhazia on the Black 
Sea and South Ossetia, which is 
about 50 miles away from the Va- 
ziani Training Area where Agile 
Spirit is taking place. 

About 1,500 U.S. troops and 
a similar number of Georgians 
are participating in the drills. 
Twelve other countries, including 
Ukraine, have sent a total of 300 
participants. 

U.S. and Georgian troops 
opened the event with a live-fire 
attack on enemy-held bunkers. 
They plan to move into defensive 
operations later in the exercise. 

Agile Spirit gives Georgia and 
Ukraine more experience work¬ 
ing with NATO allies, Janjgava 
said. Both countries are on track 
to become part of the alliance 
in the near future, the Georgian 
Ministry of Defense said. 

The drills also help to prepare 
Georgian soldiers for upcom¬ 
ing deployments to Afghanistan, 
where Georgia is one of the top 
troop contributors to the NATO- 
led mission, Janjgava added. 

U.S. soldiers from the Army’s 
2nd Cavalry Regiment, based in 
Vilseck, Germany, brought Stryk¬ 
er armored vehicles to Georgia 
for the war games. The wheeled 
armored vehicles can navigate 
more easily through Georgia’s 
hilly terrain than tracked vehi¬ 
cles, Maj. Nathaniel Carter said. 

“This exercise shows how ma¬ 
neuverable Strykers are in any 
given terrain,” Carter said. 

When the cavalrymen finish 
the exercise, they plan on hav¬ 
ing a “culture day,” sightsee¬ 
ing in Georgia’s nearby capital, 
Tbilisi, and spending more time 
with their Georgian comrades, he 
said. 

“It’s been great so far,” Carter 
said. “I’m impressed with the 
Georgian soldiers and look for¬ 
ward to spending the next few 
weeks with them.” 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 




Clockwise from top: U.S. 
soldiers assigned to 2nd 
Squadron, 2nd Cavalry 
Regiment, prepare for 
the live-fire exercise 
during Agile Spirit 19 at 
the Vaziani Training Area 
near Tbilisi, Georgia, on 
Monday. A U.S. soldier 
of 2nd Squadron, 2nd 
Cavalry Regiment, makes 
his way down the stairs 
at the conclusion of the 
squadron’s room breaching 
and clearing exercise. 

U.S. soldiers stop to pull 
security as they advance 
to the simulated enemy 
targets for the live-fire 
exercise. A U.S. soldier 
scans the area for troops to 
determine if they properly 
employed camouflage 
and concealment during 
training. 

Photos by LaShic Patterson 

U.S. Army 
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House Dems split on impeachment 



House Speaker Nancy Pelosi, of California, and House Democrats arrive for a news 
conference on the first 200 days of the 116th Congress at the U.S. Capitol last week. 
Nearly half now support an impeachment inquiry of President Donald Trump. 


By Lisa Mascaro 
and Mary Clare Jalonick 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON—Nearly half the House 
Democrats now support an impeachment 
inquiry of President Donald Trump — a 
milestone but still probably not enough 
to push Speaker Nancy Pelosi to launch 
proceedings. 

A tally by The Associated Press on 
Wednesday showed 114 Democrats in the 
House, and one Republican-turned-in- 
dependent, are now publicly backing an 
inquiry, a notable spike in the days since 
special counsel Robert Mueller testified on 
Capitol Hill. Some two dozen House Dem¬ 
ocrats, and two top senators, added their 
names after Mueller’s public appearance 
last week. 

The numbers also show the limits. Even 
with half the Democrats favoring impeach¬ 
ment efforts, it’s not seen by leadership as 
a working majority for quick action. Pelosi, 
who needs at least a 218-vote majority to 
pass most legislation in the House, has 
been unwilling to move toward impeach¬ 
ment without a groundswell of support 
— both on and off Capitol Hill. 

“The dynamics have shifted,” said 
Kevin Mack, the lead strategist at Need to 
Impeach, a group funded by Tom Steyer, 
who’s now a Democratic presidential con¬ 
tender and has stepped down from the or¬ 
ganization. “It’s time to get it started. It’s 
not enough to keep kicking the can down 
the road, running out the clock.” 

For Democrats who won control of the 
House, partly on the promise of providing a 
checks-and-balance on the Trump admin¬ 
istration, the weeks ahead will be pivotal 
as lawmakers hear from voters during the 
August recess and attention turns toward 
the 2020 election. 

What’s striking about the growing list of 
House Democrats who support some sort 
of impeachment inquiry is as much the 
names as the numbers. 

This week, Rep. Eliot Engel, of New 
York, the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, became the ninth to call for an 
impeachment inquiry — almost half of the 


House’s committee chairmen are now on 
record in favor. Also joining the list in the 
immediate aftermath of Mueller’s testimo¬ 
ny was a top party leader, Rep. Katherine 
Clark, of Massachusetts, vice chairwoman 
of the Democratic caucus, who said the 
House has been met with “unprecedent¬ 
ed stonewalling and obstruction” by the 
Trump administration. 

“That is why I believe we need to open 
an impeachment inquiry that will provide 
us a more formal way to fully uncover the 
facts,” she said. 

Two top Democratic senators, Patty Mur¬ 
ray, of Washington, and Debbie Stabenow, 
of Michigan, the third- and fourth-ranking 
members of leadership, also announced 
their support for a House impeachment 
inquiry. 

Republican-turned-independent Rep. 
Justin Amash, of Michigan, announced his 


support for impeachment shortly after he 
said he read Mueller’s findings about Rus¬ 
sian interference in the 2016 election and 
the Trump administration’s response. 

Mueller’s testimony was supposed to be 
a game changer. But Mueller’s halting tes¬ 
timony and one-word answers left a mixed 
result. 

Pelosi swiftly assembled lawmakers be¬ 
hind closed doors the evening after Mueller 
testified. The speaker has held Democrats 
in line on her strategy, with many defer¬ 
ring to her leadership. 

Pelosi’s only counsel was that if they 
needed to speak in favor of impeachment, 
they should not turn it into a moral ultima¬ 
tum. It was a signal that Democrats should 
not badmouth lawmakers who were still 
reluctant to call for an inquiry, according 
to a person familiar with the private ses¬ 
sion granted anonymity to discuss it. 


Forum set for 
candidates to 
talk gun safety 

By Michelle L. Price 

Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — Two prominent gun 
safety organizations said Thursday that 
they will host a forum for Democratic pres¬ 
idential candidates in Las Vegas on Oct. 2, 
the day after the city marks the second an¬ 
niversary of a mass shooting that killed 58 
people. 

The Giffords group and March For Our 
Lives said the forum focused on gun vio¬ 
lence will be the first of its kind for presi¬ 
dential hopefuls and will be open to all 
candidates who meet the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Committee’s polling and fundraising 
thresholds for the September debate. 

The organizations did not yet have de¬ 
tails on which candidates would be attend¬ 
ing. They have until Aug. 28 to qualify for 
the September debate. 

Guns are a complex issue in Nevada, 
an early voting state that will be the third 
to weigh in on the 2020 Democratic field. 
Firearms and gun culture are popular in 
the Western swing state, which hosts the 
gun industry’s biggest annual conference 
and counts Democrats among local gun 
owners. 

But the state became the home of a grim 
milestone on Oct. 1, 2017, when a gun¬ 
man opened fire on a crowd at a country 
music festival on the Las Vegas Strip. The 
shooting killed 58 people, injured hun¬ 
dreds of others and spurred state officials 
to make new calls to toughen gun control 
measures. 

Former Rep. Gabrielle Giffords, D-Ariz., 
who was shot in the head in a 2011 mass 
shooting in Arizona and went on to form 
the Giffords organization, said the forum 
will give the candidates an important op¬ 
portunity to talk about how they’re going 
to make the country safer. 

“If we’re serious about tackling the big¬ 
gest problems facing our country, we need 
serious conversations about solutions,” she 
said in a statement. 


Texas’ Conaway 4th GOP 
House member in a week 
who won’t seek reelection 


Associated Press 

MIDLAND, Texas — Repub¬ 
lican Rep. Michael Conaway an¬ 
nounced Wednesday that he won’t 
seek a ninth term representing a 
sprawling West Texas congres¬ 
sional district. 

Conaway announced his deci¬ 
sion at a news conference in Mid¬ 
land. In a statement, he said that 
while serving in the U.S. House, 
he had asked his family “to make 
innumerable sacrifices.” He said 
the time had come for him to put 
his family first. 

The veteran lawmaker has rep¬ 
resented the 11th District since 
2005 when he succeeded veteran 
Democrat Chet Edwards. The 
district comprises 29 counties 
stretching from the New Mexico 
border to the Brazos River val¬ 
ley and south to the Edwards 
Plateau. It includes the Permian 
Basin and the Low Rolling Plains 


of West Texas. 

Conaway is the seventh House 
Republican this year and fourth 
in the past week to announce that 
they won’t seek new terms in the 
2020 elections. Reps. Martha 
Roby, of Alabama; Pete Olson, 
of Texas; and Paul Mitchell, of 
Michigan, announced last week 
they wouldn’t run for another 
term. Other House Republicans 
who have announced that they 
won’t seek new terms are Reps. 
Susan Brooks, of Indiana; Rob 
Bishop, of Utah; and Rob Wood- 
all, of Georgia. 

Three Democratic representa¬ 
tives are not running for reelec¬ 
tion. One of them, New Mexico’s 
Ben Ray Lujan, is running for 
Senate. 

Republicans will need to gain 18 
seats to win House control in No¬ 
vember 2020. Democrats control 
the chamber 235-197, with one in¬ 
dependent and two vacancies. 
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Debate tests Biden’s front-runner strength 


By Steve Peoples 
and Sara Burnett 

Associated Press 

DETROIT — The ideological 
divisions gripping the Democrat¬ 
ic Party intensified on Wednesday 
as presidential candidates waged 
an acrimonious battle over health 
care, immigration and race that 
tested the strength of early front¬ 
runner Joe Biden’s candidacy. 

The former vice president was 
repeatedly forced to defend his de¬ 
cades-old political record against 
pointed attacks from his younger, 
diverse rivals, who charged that 
Biden’s eight-year relationship 
with President Barack Obama 
was not reason enough to earn the 
Democratic nomination. 

The attacks on Biden in the sec¬ 
ond presidential debate were most 
vivid coming from California Sen. 
Kamala Harris, who declared 
that his willingness to work with 
segregationists in the U.S. Senate 
during the 1970s could have had 
dramatic consequences on the 
surge of minority candidates in 
political office. And, she said, it 
could have prevented her and fel¬ 
low presidential candidate Cory 
Booker, both of whom are black, 
from becoming senators. 

“Had those segregationists 
had their way, I would not be a 
member of the United States Sen¬ 
ate, Cory Booker would not be a 
member of the United States Sen¬ 
ate, and Barack Obama would not 
have been in a position to nomi¬ 
nate” Biden to become vice presi¬ 
dent, she said. 

When pressed, Biden repeat¬ 
edly leaned on his relationship 
with Obama. 

“We’re talking about things 
that occurred a long, long time 
ago,” Biden said. “Everybody’s 
talking about how terrible I am 
on these issues. Barack Obama 
knew who I was.” 

The dynamic showcased the 
challenges ahead for Biden and 
his party as Democrats seek to 
rebuild the young and multira¬ 
cial coalition that helped Obama 
win two presidential elections. 
Those differences were debated 
on a broad menu of issues includ¬ 
ing health care, immigration and 
women’s reproductive rights. 

But it was the discussion of race 
that marked an escalating rift 
shaping the Democratic primary. 
At the same time, polls show that 
Biden has far more support from 
minority voters than his challeng¬ 
ers, especially in the crucial early 
voting state of South Carolina. 

Booker, who at times adopted 
the position of peacemaker, also 
took Biden to task over crimi¬ 
nal justice issues and his role in 
passing a crime bill while a Dela¬ 
ware senator in the 1990s. When 
Biden fought back by criticizing 
Booker’s tenure as mayor of New¬ 
ark, N. J., before becoming a New 
Jersey senator, Booker shot back, 
“You’re dipping into the Kool- 
Aid and you don’t even know the 
flavor.” 

In Detroit, a city where Demo¬ 
crats desperately need strong mi¬ 
nority turnout to beat President 
Donald Trump next year, Biden, 



Paul Sancya/AP 


Former Vice President Joe Biden and Sen. Kamala Harris, D-Calif.. participate in the second of two 
Democratic presidential primary debates hosted by CNN this week on Wednesday in Detroit. 


Divisions among Dems intensify 


Associated Press 

DETROIT — From the beginning, Joe Biden 
knew he would take heat at Wednesday’s presi¬ 
dential debate He was right — but he was not 
alone. 

The evening marked some of the toughest at¬ 
tacks California Sen. Kamala Harris has faced 
as a candidate. The exchanges were part of a 
broader ideological fight for the future of the 
Democratic Party. 

Here are some takeaways from the debate: 

■ Biden (Obama) 2020. Most candidates 
claimed to be Democrats of the future. Biden 
found himself defending Democrats of the past. 

The former vice president repeatedly found 
himself defending Barack Obama’s policies on 
immigration and health care when they came 
under withering attack, a continuation of his 
near-constant efforts to highlight his service to 
the first black president. 

While his rivals saber-rattled for “Medicare 
for All,” which would scrap Obama’s signature 
health care law, Biden called for a more modest 
public option that would build on the Affordable 
Care Act. 

When former Obama Housing Secretary Ju¬ 
lian Castro criticized the high number of deporta¬ 
tions under Obama, Biden retorted that Castro’s 
passion about the issue appeared newfound. 

“I never heard him talk about this when he was 
the secretary,” Biden said. 

But he also deflected when asked why he didn’t 
do more to stop the deportations, saying it was 
Obama’s call. And that gave Cory Booker an 
opening. 

“You invoke President Obama more than any¬ 
body in this campaign,” Booker retorted. “You 
can’t do it when it’s convenient and then dodge it 
when it’s not.” 

■ Harris under fire. Harris’ rising profile 


made her a target for the first time. 

Colorado Sen. Michael Bennet derided her re¬ 
cently released “Medicare for All” plan, which 
he said was not “honest” and would raise taxes 
to the middle class “to the tune of $30 trillion.” 
Hawaii Rep. Tulsi Gabbard went hard after Har¬ 
ris’ record on criminal justice from her time as 
California’s attorney general. 

“Sen. Harris says she’s proud of her record 
as a prosecutor and that she’ll be a prosecutor 
president, but I’m deeply concerned about this 
record,” Gabbard said. “Too many examples to 
cite, but she put over 1,500 people in jail for mari¬ 
juana violations and laughed about it when she 
was asked if she ever smoked marijuana.” 

Harris has shown her deft ability to prosecute 
a case. But at least at the beginning of the night, 
she seemed rattled by some of the attacks. She 
took some of the later hits in stride, reorienting 
attention back to her criticism of Biden. 

■ Climate change shortchanged? Even with 
Washington Gov. Jay Inslee on stage, the debate 
over climate change took a backseat. Inslee has 
made the issue the heart of his campaign and he 
cast the issue Wednesday in the starkest terms: 
“The time is up. Our house is on fire.” 

As in Tuesday night’s debate, health care and 
immigration were the first topics to get lengthy 
amounts of time and attention. Candidates were 
not asked about climate change until an hour and 
a half had passed. The discussion lasted for about 
10 minutes. 

While Democratic voters often say climate 
change is a major issue that 2020 contenders 
must address, Inslee’s attempt to fashion his 
candidacy around the issue has proven difficult. 
This may have been Inslee’s last chance to use 
the debate stage as the spotlight. He is among the 
candidates in jeopardy of not having enough do¬ 
nors or support in polling to qualify for the Sep¬ 
tember debate. 


76, repeatedly clashed with the 
two black candidates in the race, 
as well as the only candidate of 
Mexican heritage, all of whom 
are more than two decades his ju¬ 
nior. Biden emphasized his work 
as vice president to help the auto 


industry and the city repair its 
bankrupt finances. 

For Democrats, the internal 
fight, while common to almost 
every primary cycle, is one 
many would rather avoid, favor¬ 
ing instead a focus on defeating 


Trump. Several candidates said 
they thought Trump should be 
impeached and others called him 
a racist. 

“The first thing I am going to 
do is Clorox the Oval Office,” 
New York Sen. Kirsten Gillibrand 


said. 

Biden’s struggling 2020 com¬ 
petitors see no better way to 
undermine his candidacy than 
raising questions about his com¬ 
mitment to black voters and 
women. 

Anticipating a rough night, 
Biden greeted Harris onstage by 
quipping, “Go easy on me, kid.” 

She did not — and he often re¬ 
sponded in kind. 

Biden charged that Harris’ 
health care plan would cost tax¬ 
payers $3 trillion even after two 
terms in office and would force 
middle-class taxes to go up, not 
down. He said that would put 
Democrats at a disadvantage 
against Trump. 

“You can’t beat President 
Trump with double talk on this 
plan,” he said. 

Harris slapped back that Biden 
was inaccurate. 

“The cost of doing nothing is 
far too expensive,” Harris said. 
“Your plan does not cover every¬ 
one in America.” 

For the first time in the months- 
old Democratic contest, Harris 
faced pointed attacks on her plan 
to provide universal health care. 
Harris faced criticism from all 
sides this week after releasing a 
competing plan that envisions a 
role for private insurance with 
strict government rules, but she 
wants to transition to a single¬ 
payer government-backed system 
within 10 years. 

There were also tense ex¬ 
changes on immigration that pit¬ 
ted Biden against former Obama 
housing secretary Julian Castro, 
the only Latino candidate in the 
race. 

Biden suggested that some of 
his rivals favor immigration laws 
that are far too forgiving. Castro, 
for example, would decriminalize 
illegal border crossings. 

“People should have to get in 
line. That’s the problem,” Biden 
said. 

Castro shot back, “It looks like 
one of us has learned the lessons 
of the past and one has not.” 

Biden did have a defender of 
sorts in Sen. Michael Bennet, of 
Colorado, who derided the cost 
and impact of “Medicare for All” 
on middle-class families and those 
with private health insurance. 

While the first primary votes 
won’t come for six more months, 
there is a sense of urgency for 
the lower-tier candidates to break 
out. More than half the field could 
be blocked from the next round 
of debates altogether — and pos¬ 
sibly pushed out of the race — if 
they fail to reach new polling and 
fundraising thresholds imple¬ 
mented by the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Committee. 

The dire stakes have forced 
many Democrats to turn against 
one another in recent weeks. But 
their common focus was how they 
characterized Trump’s impact on 
American life. 

One of them, Washington Gov. 
Jay Inslee, was particularly 
blunt. 

“We can no longer allow a white 
nationalist to be in the White 
House,” he said. 
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Puerto Rico unsure who will lead 



AP 


Puerto Rico’s departing Gov. Ricardo Rossello nominated Pedro 
Pierluisi, above, as secretary of state, the post that is the next in line 
to become governor under the Puerto Rican constitution. 


By Danica Coto 

Associated. Press 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico — 
Puerto Rico’s governing party 
was in full-blown crisis Thurs¬ 
day as the nominee to succeed 
departing Gov. Ricardo Rossello 
headed to a disputed and uncer¬ 
tain confirmation vote in the U.S. 
territory’s legislature. 

Rossello is leaving Friday in 
the face of massive public protest 
and has nominated veteran poli¬ 
tician and attorney Pedro Pier¬ 
luisi to succeed him. Pierluisi is a 
former representative to the U.S. 
Congress seen by most ordinary 
Puerto Ricans as a conciliatory, 
relatively uncontroversial figure, 
unlikely to be met by continued 
street demonstrations over poor 
governance and corruption. 

Pierluisi would succeed Ros¬ 
sello if he’s confirmed by the 
territorial House and Senate as 
secretary of state, the next in 
line to become governor under 
the Puerto Rican constitution. 
The post is currently vacant and 
Rossello’s New Progressive Party 
holds majorities in both cham¬ 
bers of the legislature, meaning 
a united party could easily name 
the next governor. 

Pierluisi’s main obstacle ap¬ 
peared to be Senate President 
Thomas Rivera Schatz, who has 
said he won’t vote for Rossello’s 
nominee and wants to be gover¬ 
nor himself. Rivera Schatz is a 
powerful figure deeply associ¬ 
ated with Puerto Rico’s political 
and business elite, and his eleva¬ 
tion to governorship could re-ig- 
nite popular outrage. 

House and Senate sessions 
on Pierluisi hadn’t started as 
planned at 11 a.m. Thursday even 
as ruling party lawmakers met 
in closed door sessions to seek a 
solution. 

Many Puerto Rican legisla¬ 
tors were predicting that Pier¬ 
luisi did not have the votes to be 
confirmed. 

Sen. Luis Vega Ramos, of the 
opposition Popular Democratic 


Party, said he was upset that 
lawmakers from Rossello’s party 
were meeting behind closed 
doors. 

He called it “a political party 
squabble over who is going to lead 
the New Progressive Party and 
become the gubernatorial candi¬ 
date for 2020.” 

It wasn’t even clear if a vote 
would be taken on Thursday. 

Rep. Gabriel Rodriguez Aguilo 
of the NPP said he supports hold¬ 
ing public hearings before vot¬ 
ing on Pierluisi, adding that an 
overwhelming number of con¬ 
stituents had called to ask for his 
confirmation. 

“We ran out of paper,” he said 
in reference to secretaries taking 
notes on the calls. 

Several lawmakers have al¬ 
ready proposed Rivera Schatz, a 
declared candidate for the 2020 
governor’s election, as their 
choice to replace Rossello. 

After jubilation at the success 
of their uprising against Rossello, 
Puerto Rican protesters have 
been frustrated at the political 
infighting and paralysis that’s 
followed. 

If a secretary of state is not 
named by Friday, Justice Sec¬ 
retary Wanda Vazquez would 
be next in line. She has said she 
doesn’t want the job and those 
further down the line of succes¬ 
sion are either too young for the 
job or are barely known bureau¬ 
crats seen as unqualified for the 
position. 

Some lawmakers complained 
about Pierluisi’s work for a law 
firm that represents the federal 
control board that was created to 
oversee Puerto Rico’s finances 
before the territory, saddled with 
more than $70 billion in public 
debt, declared a sort of bank¬ 
ruptcy. Pierluisi’s brother-in-law 
also heads the board, which has 
clashed repeatedly with Rossello 
and other elected officials over 
demands for austerity measures. 

“That’s a serious conflict of in¬ 
terest,” Rep. Jose Enrique Melen¬ 


dez told The Associated Press. 

House of Representatives Pres¬ 
ident Johnny Mendez, a member 
of the governing party, has said 
Pierluisi does not have the votes 
needed in the house. 

“The situation could not be 
more complicated,” said Sen. 
Jose Antonio Vargas Vidot, who 
ran for Senate as an independent. 
“This is absurd, what we’re going 
through. We never thought some¬ 
thing like this could happen. In 
an extraordinary crisis, we have 
to take extraordinary measures.” 

Puerto Rico’s 3 million people 
are U.S. citizens who can’t vote 
for president and don’t have a vot¬ 
ing representative in Congress. 
While politicians are members 
of the Democratic or Republican 
parties, the island’s main politi¬ 
cal dividing line is between the 
NPP, which favors statehood, and 
the PDP, which favors a looser 


association with the federal gov¬ 
ernment. Those parties’ mem¬ 
berships both contain a mix of 
Democrats and Republicans. 

Rossello is leaving after two 
weeks of massive street protests 
by Puerto Ricans outraged at 
corruption, mismanagement and 
an obscenity-laced chat that was 
leaked in which Rossello and 11 
other men made fun of women, 
gay people and victims of Hurri¬ 
cane Maria. 

More than a dozen officials 
have resigned in the wake of the 
chat, including former Secretary 
of State Luis Rivera Marin. Ri¬ 
vera Schatz, whose spokeswoman 
said he was not granting inter¬ 
views, said in a Facebook post 
on Wednesday that all problems 
have solutions and that Puerto 
Rico should be focused on finding 
them. 


R. Kelly judge in Chicago: Lawyers 
in case can’t divulge new evidence 


1 dead, 7 missing in 
Ky. pipeline explosion 

JUNCTION CITY, Ky. — A 
regional gas pipeline ruptured 
Thursday in Kentucky, causing a 
massive explosion that killed one 
person, hospitalized five others, 
destroyed railroad tracks and 
forced the evacuation of a nearby 
mobile home park, authorities 
said. 

Some structures were com¬ 
pletely consumed by the blaze, 
and five to seven people were un¬ 
accounted for when firefighters 
extinguished the flames hours 
later, Lincoln County Emergency 
Management Director Don Gil¬ 
liam said. 

The 30-inch-wide pipeline 
moves natural gas under such 
high pressure that the flames 
reached about 300 feet in the air 
and could be seen throughout the 
county, he said. 

From The Associated Press 


By Michael Tarm 

Associated Press 

CHICAGO — A federal judge 
in Chicago on Wednesday barred 
attorneys from divulging new 
evidence in R. Kelly’s child por¬ 
nography case, saying he wants to 
ensure the celebrity case is tried 
in court, not in the media. 

The R&B singer’s attorneys 
objected to Judge Harry Leinen- 
weber’s protective order, com¬ 
plaining it would unfairly muzzle 
them as Kelly’s accusers appeared 
on TV shows and documentaries 
characterizing the evidence. 

“They are all giving their ver¬ 
sion of the facts. ... We should be 
able to respond,” said one of Kel¬ 
ly’s lawyers, Michael Leonard. 
“They are putting (evidence) in 


the public domain and tainting 
the jury pool.” 

Prosecutor Angel Krull dis¬ 
puted the portrayal of witnesses 
speaking widely in public, saying 
only one of five accusers spoke 
in the Lifetime documentary, 
“Surviving R. Kelly,” that earlier 
this year helped renew interest 
in allegations leveled at Kelly for 
decades. 

More generally, she said that 
“the vast majority of our evidence 
has never seen the light of day” 
and should be held from public 
scrutiny until trial. 

Kelly, 52, is jailed in the case 
on charges that also include co¬ 
ercing minors to engage in sex. 
Marshals are transporting him 
to New York for a Friday arraign¬ 
ment on related charges, and he 


faces similar Illinois charges 
brought by Cook County pros¬ 
ecutors. Kelly, who didn’t attend 
Wednesday’s hearing in Chicago, 
has denied any wrongdoing. 

Leinenweber’s order isn’t a gag 
on all public comments by law¬ 
yers. For now, they simply can’t 
speak about evidence not yet re¬ 
leased publicly. He told defense 
lawyers Wednesday that they can 
always come back to court and 
ask him for permission to speak 
publicly on new evidence if Kel¬ 
ly’s accusers or their spokesmen 
comment on it first. 

The judge also said he’d like to 
aim for an April 2020 trial. He 
said he’d fix a date during the 
next status hearing on Sept. 4. 


Epstein’s 
trial likely 
more than 
year away 

By Larry Neumeister 
and Jim Mustian 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — A subdued Jef¬ 
frey Epstein listened passively in 
court Wednesday as a judge said 
he won’t face trial on sex traf¬ 
ficking charges before June 2020, 
and more likely a few months 
afterward. 

There was no mention at the 
Manhattan federal court appear¬ 
ance or any visible sign of injuries 
after the 66-year-old financier 
was found on the floor of his cell 
last week with neck bruises. 

Epstein’s lawyer, Martin Wein¬ 
berg, refused to say what might 
have left his client with the bruis¬ 
es after the court hearing. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Alison 
Moe urged a June trial date for 
the man accused of arranging to 
have sex with girls as young as 
age 14, saying there is “a public 
interest in bringing this case to 
trial as swiftly as possible.” 

But Weinberg said the case is 
far from “ordinary,” adding the 
defense team won’t be ready be¬ 
fore Labor Day 2020. He said 
prosecutors delayed bringing 
charges that relate to alleged 
crimes that occurred in the early 
2000s at Epstein’s residences in 
Manhattan and Florida. 

U.S. District Judge Richard M. 
Berman said a trial projected to 
last four to six weeks could tenta¬ 
tively begin June 8, but he’ll likely 
defer to defense lawyers’ needs if 
they are not ready. 

Epstein’s demeanor in court 
was noticeably different from pre¬ 
vious appearances, when he was 
actively engaged with his lawyers 
and looking through papers. 

On Wednesday, he sat quietly, 
his hands folded in front of his 
face through much of the 20-min¬ 
ute proceeding. Occasionally, he 
looked toward courtroom artists 
and reporters seated in a jury 
box. 

Epstein has remained at the 
Metropolitan Correction Center, 
which is adjacent to the down¬ 
town Manhattan courthouse. 

He has pleaded not guilty to 
sex trafficking charges that carry 
the potential for up to 45 years in 
prison. 

Berman refused bail after 
concluding he is a danger to the 
community and a flight risk. 
Prosecutors have said they fear 
he might try to influence a grow¬ 
ing number of witnesses who sup¬ 
port charges that he recruited 
and abused dozens of girls in New 
York and Florida in the early 
2000s. His lawyers had argued he 
should be allowed to stay under 
house arrest in his Manhattan 
mansion. 

His lawyers say an agreement 
reached with federal prosecutors 
a dozen years ago disallows the 
charges, and they say he has com¬ 
mitted no new crimes. 
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Skin experts offer tattoo removal advice 


By Linda A. Johnson 

Associated Press 

TRENTON, N.J. — Does your tattoo 
sport your old flame’s name? Or the one you 
got on a whim no longer fits your image? 

You’re not alone. Many people have “tat¬ 
too regret” and are opting to get the ink 
removed. 

Nearly 3 in 10 U.S. adults have one or 
more tattoos and 25% want them removed, 
according to Dr. Paul M. Friedman, direc¬ 
tor of the Dermatology & Laser Surgery 
Center in Houston and New York. 

Friedman, a spokesman for the Ameri¬ 
can Society for Dermatologic Surgery, said 
people of all ages are seeking removals, but 
he’s seen an increase among millennials. 
The medical group estimates its members 
performed 85,000 tattoo removals in 2017, 
the latest data available, but that doesn’t 
include ones removed by other medical 
workers. 

Dermatologists say the newest laser 
equipment can eliminate most tattoos 
without scarring, but be prepared for a 
long, expensive process. Insurance won’t 
cover it. 

Tattoos can be removed three ways: 

■ Laser removal, generally the pre¬ 
ferred method. The laser sends lights puls¬ 
es of different wavelengths for each color 
for fractions of a second. The pulses break 
apart skin cells and rupture the ink inside 


them into tiny particles, which the lymph 
system picks up and the body gradually ex¬ 
cretes. Local anesthetic is given to prevent 
pain. 

This usually produces the best result, but 
takes four to 10 sessions, depending on the 
tattoo’s size and colors, the patient’s skin 
tone and other factors. Each session can 
run about $450 for a small tattoo to $1,000 
for a large one. 

■ Dermabrasion, or scraping away the 
skin’s top layers. It can leave big scars 
and not remove all the ink, said Dr. Eric F. 
Bernstein, director of the Mainline Center 
for Laser Surgery in Ardmore, Pa., near 
Philadelphia. 

■ Surgical removal, or cutting out top 
layers of skin. This can also leave scars, 
but can be a good option for small tattoos 
or if the tattoo inks have caused an allergic 
reaction and need to be removed quickly, 
Bernstein said. 

“Wait till you can do it the right way,” 
recommended Bernstein, past president of 
the American Society for Laser Medicine 
& Surgery. “If you try to do something on 
the cheap, you take a fixable problem and 
turn it into an unfixable problem with a big 
scar.” 

Ryan Tucker, a firefighter who lives in 
the Houston suburb of Pearland, Texas, 
spent about $6,000 over 10 laser treatments 
to have Friedman remove a tattoo across 



Dr. Paul Friedman/AP 


This combination of photos provided by 
Dr. Raul Friedman in July 2019 shows 
the back of patient Ryan Tucker before 
and after a series of laser tattoo removal 
procedures in Houston. 

the back of his neck that said “Natalie,” his 
ex-wife’s name. 

“I was young and stupid and thought it 


was a good way to show affection, which 
it’s not,” Tucker, 39, said. 

He started to get it removed six months 
before he remarried in 2017 and finished 
up late last year, with a couple of faint blue 
spots left. 

Tucker says he occasionally felt a pok¬ 
ing sensation but otherwise the brief treat¬ 
ments didn’t hurt — unlike the “super 
painful” process of getting the tattoo. 
Tucker said the area felt like it was light¬ 
ly sunburned for a few days after each 
treatment. 

Here are some tips from the medical 
groups: 

■ Find a dermatologist, preferably 
board-certified, with tattoo removal exper¬ 
tise and advanced laser surgery training. 

■ Make sure the doctor has lasers that 
cover multiple light wavelengths, match¬ 
ing the colors of your tattoo. Ask if they 
have the newest lasers — Q-switched or 
picosecond lasers, Bernstein said. 

■ Ask to see before-and-after photos of 
patients with a similar skin tone. 

■ Follow after-care instructions. The 
area likely will be red and irritated, as skin 
is right after getting a tattoo. 

■ Don’t rush the job. It’s best to wait a 
couple of months between sessions. 

“That’ll cut down on the number of ses¬ 
sions,” produce the best result and reduce 
the cost, Friedman said. 


Dillinger relatives 
doubt that body in 
grave is gangster 

By Rick Callahan 

Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS — Relatives of notorious 1930s 
gangster John Dillinger who plan to have his remains 
exhumed say they have “evidence” the body buried 
in an Indianapolis cemetery beneath a gravestone 
bearing his name may not be him and FBI agents 
possibly killed someone else in 1934. 

The Indiana State Department of Health released 
affidavits signed by Mike Thompson and Carol 
Thompson Griffith, who say Dillinger was their 
uncle. In the documents, they say they’re seeking 
to have “a body purported to be John H. Dillinger” 
exhumed from Crown Hill Cemetery for a forensic 
analysis and possible DNA testing. 

Both say in the affidavits supporting an exhuma¬ 
tion and reburial permit the state agency approved 
in July that they have received “evidence that 
demonstrates that the individual who was shot and 
killed at the Biograph Theater in Chicago on July 
22, 1934 may not in fact have been my uncle, John 
H. Dillinger.” 

In their affidavits, both say that “evidence” in¬ 
cludes that the eye color of the man killed outside 
that theater didn’t match Dillinger’s eye color, that 
his ears were shaped differently, that the finger¬ 
prints weren’t a match and that he had a heart con¬ 
dition. They say they want the body exhumed and 
subjected to a forensic analysis and possibly DNA 
testing “in order to make a positive identification.” 

“It is my belief and opinion that it is critical to learn 
whether Dillinger lived beyond his reported date of 
death of July 22, 1934. If he was not killed on that 
date, I am interested in discovering what happened 
to him, where he lived, whether he had children, and 
whether any such children or grandchildren are liv¬ 
ing today,” both say in the documents. 

The Chicago Sun-Times and WLS-TV in Chicago 
first reported on the affidavits supporting the exhu¬ 
mation permit. 

Dan Silberman of A&E Networks said Tuesday 



AP 


John Dillinger is seen near Moore, Ind., in this 
1934 photo. 

that the planned exhumation will be covered as 
part of a documentary on Dillinger for The History 
Channel. 

The Indianapolis-born Dillinger was one of Amer¬ 
ica’s most notorious criminals. 


Utah’s plans for medical 
marijuana face scrutiny 


Associated Press 

SALT LAKE CITY — Utah 
officials preparing to launch the 
state’s medical marijuana pro¬ 
gram next year face mounting 
pressure from county attorneys 
to scrap plans for a state-run 
dispensary system and lingering 
scrutiny from companies reject¬ 
ed for growers’ licenses. 

The state announced Wednes¬ 
day it has dismissed appeals from 
six companies that were denied 
licenses to grow medical mari¬ 
juana for Utah’s program, shut¬ 
ting down allegations that the 
selection process was hasty and 
biased. 

The companies still have one 
more avenue for appealing to the 
state, and at least one — North 
Star Holdings LLC — vowed to 
keep protesting a process it con¬ 
siders unfair. 

“We’re going to take it to court. 
We’re not going to stop until we 
do what’s right for Utah cannabis 
patients,” said Welby Evangelista, 
the company’s president. 

News of the dismissals came as 
county attorneys expressed con¬ 
cern that a planned state-run dis¬ 
pensary system would put public 
employees at risk of being pros¬ 
ecuted under federal drug laws. 
That has led state officials to ac¬ 
knowledge they need to consider 
new ways to distribute medical 
marijuana. 

On Tuesday, Salt Lake County 
District Attorney Sim Gill and 
Davis County District Attorney 
Troy Rawlings said current plans 
to use local health departments 
throughout the state as pickup 


points for medical marijuana 
would make the employees de 
facto drug dealers. 

Marijuana is banned at the fed¬ 
eral level, though a congressional 
amendment blocks the Justice 
Department from interfering 
with states’ medical marijuana 
programs. Still, some Utah coun¬ 
ty prosecutors say distribution is 
risky. 

“There’s no exemption for a 
state employee to distribute mari¬ 
juana,” Rawlings said. 

Advocates who pushed for last 
year’s voter-approved law legaliz¬ 
ing medical marijuana said they 
are pleased the state may go back 
to the plan outlined in the ballot 
initiative for a network of private 
dispensaries. 

That was scrapped when Utah 
lawmakers made sweeping chang¬ 
es to the ballot measure, and built 
in the distribution system that 
uses local health departments. 

More than 30 other states 
allow medical marijuana in some 
form. But none have state-run 
dispensaries because they fear 
the potential legal fallout, said 
Chris Lindsey, senior legislative 
counsel with the Marijuana Pol¬ 
icy Project, a Washington-based 
pro-legalization advocacy group. 
Utah’s proposal, as it stands, is 
unique and could set a precedent 
for other states if successful, he 
said. 

The plan allows for seven pri¬ 
vate “cannabis pharmacies,” with 
a state-run “central fill phar¬ 
macy” distributing the remain¬ 
der of medical marijuana orders 
through each of the state’s 13 
local health departments. 
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Limits on face-covering clothing 
take effect in the Netherlands 


Associated. Press 

THE HAGUE, Netherlands 
— A new Dutch law took effect 
Thursday banning face-covering 
clothing — including the burqa 
and niqab worn by conserva¬ 
tive Muslim women — on public 
transportation, in government 
buildings and at health and edu¬ 
cation institutions. 

The Netherlands, long seen as a 
bastion of tolerance and religious 
freedom, is the latest European 
country to introduce such a ban, 
following the likes of France, 
Germany, Belgium, Austria and 
Denmark. 

Muslim and rights groups 
have voiced opposition to the law 


— formally called the “partial 
ban on face-covering clothing” 

— and an Islamic political party 
in Rotterdam has said it will pay 
the $167 fines for anybody caught 
breaking it. 

There were no immediate re¬ 
ports Thursday morning of any¬ 
body being fined under the new 
law, which was passed despite 
the fact that very few women in 
the Netherlands wear a burqa or 
niqab — estimates put the num¬ 
ber at a few hundred in this na¬ 
tion of 17 million. 

Anti-Islam lawmaker Geert 
Wilders, whose calls for a total 
burqa ban ignited more than a 
decade of debate before parlia¬ 
ment approved the law last year, 


welcomed the introduction of the 
limited ban as “a historic day” 
and called for it to be expanded to 
include Islamic headscarves. 

“I believe we should now try to 
take it to the next step,” Wilders 
said. “The next step to make it 
sure that the headscarf could 
be banned in the Netherlands as 
well.” 

The Dutch government has in¬ 
sisted that its partial ban doesn’t 
target any religion and that people 
are free to dress how they want. 
A government site explaining the 
new ban says, however, that “this 
freedom is limited at locations 
where communication is vital for 
good quality service or for secu¬ 
rity in society.” 



CZAREK SOKOLOWSKI/AP 

Uprising observance 

A U.S. soldier pays homage Thursday to the victims of the Warsaw 
Uprising, a failed revolt by Poles against the occupying Nazi German 
forces in Warsaw, Poland. Thursday was the 75th anniversary of the 
start of the two-month battle. 


Orthopedic 
plate found 
in crocodile 

Associated Press 



CANBERRA, Australia — An 
Australian crocodile farmer who 
found an orthopedic plate inside 
a croc’s stomach said Thursday 
that he had been told the surgical 
device was from a person’s body 
and he had been contacted by rel¬ 
atives of missing people anxious 
for clues. 

Koorana Crocodile Farm 
owner John Lever found the plate 
inside a 15-foot-5-inch croc called 
M. J. during a necropsy in June at 
his business near Rockhampton 
in Queensland state. 

He initially wasn’t sure if the 
unusual find had been part of 
an animal or human. But he said 
since making photos of the plate 
public, he had been told it was a 
type used in human surgery. 

Lever estimated that M.J. was 
50 to 70 years old when he died. 
M.J. could have eaten the bone 
that the plate had been attached 
to by six screws 50 years ago, he 
said. 

All remnants of human tissue 
attached to the plate had been 
long digested before M.J. died 
several months after losing a fight 
with another croc. 

Lever later said that Queensland 
police had told him they had 
opened a missing person investi¬ 
gation and asked him to bring the 
plate to the Rockhampton station 
on Friday. 

Lever is continuing to make in¬ 
quiries in the hope of discovering 
what decade the type of plate was 
used and perhaps who it had be¬ 
longed to. 

“I wouldn’t call it an investi¬ 
gation; we’re making inquiries 
because we’re fascinated by this 
whole thing,” Lever said. “Obvi¬ 
ously, this crocodile has chomped 
on something and that plate has 
been left in its stomach complete 
with screws.” 
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Nariman El-Mofty/AP 


Civilians and security forces gather at the site of a deadly attack on the Sheikh Othman 
police station in Aden, Yemen, on Thursday. 


At least 51 
die in rebel 
attacks in 
Yemeni city 

Associated Press 

ADEN, Yemen — Rebels in Yemen fired 
a ballistic missile Thursday at a military 
parade in the southern port city of Aden 
and coordinated suicide bombings target¬ 
ed a police station in another part of the 
city. The attacks killed at least 51 people 
and wounded dozens, officials said. 

The missile hit in the city’s neighbor¬ 
hood of Breiqa where a military parade 
was underway by forces loyal to the United 
Arab Emirates, a member of the Saudi-led 
coalition that has been fighting the Iran- 
backed Houthi rebels since 2015 in support 
of Yemen’s internationally recognized gov¬ 
ernment. The missile attack killed at least 
40, a health official said. 

The parade was taking place at the pro¬ 
coalition al-Galaa camp in Aden, said a se¬ 
curity official, without giving a breakdown 
for the casualties. Since the rebels seized 
the country’s capital, Sanaa, in 2014, Aden 


has served as the temporary seat of the 
government. 

The website of the Houthi rebels, Al-Ma- 
sirah, quoted spokesman Brig. Gen. Yehia 
Sarea as saying the rebels had fired a me¬ 
dium-range ballistic missile at the parade, 
leaving scores of casualties, including mil¬ 
itary commanders. 

The security official told The Associated 
Press that UAE-backed commander Moni- 
er al Yafie, also known by his nickname 
Aboul Yamama, was among those killed. 
He was delivering a speech during the pa¬ 
rade, the official said. 

A short while earlier, a car, a bus and 


three motorcycles laden with explosives 
targeted a police station in the city’s Omar 
al-Mokhtar neighborhood during a morn¬ 
ing police roll call, said Abdel Dayem 
Ahmed, a senior police official. 

Four suicide bombers were involved in 
the attack, which killed 11 and wounded at 
least 29, Ahmed told the AP. 

No group immediately claimed respon¬ 
sibility for the police station bombings 
but both Yemen’s al-Qaida branch and 
an Islamic State affiliate have exploited 
the chaos of the country’s war between 
the Houthis and the government forces, 
backed by the Saudi-led coalition. 


Child of Ebola 
victim has virus 

Associated Press 

KINSHASA, Congo — The 1-year-old 
daughter of the man who died of Ebola 
in Congo’s major city of Goma this week 
has the disease, the Health Ministry said 
Thursday, while Rwanda closed its border 
with Congo over the virus outbreak that 
now enters its second year. 

The man died Wednesday after spending 
several days at home with his large family 
while showing symptoms. 

This is the first transmission of Ebola 
inside Goma, a city of more than 2 million 
people on the Rwandan border, a scenario 
that health experts have long feared. The 
painstaking work of finding, tracking and 
vaccinating people who had contact with 
the man — and the contacts of those con¬ 
tacts — has begun. 

“We’re seeing the first active transmis¬ 
sion chain in Goma and expect more to 
come,” the International Rescue Commit¬ 
tee’s Ebola response director, Andre Hell¬ 
er, warned in a statement. 

This outbreak has killed more than 
1,800 people, nearly a third of them chil¬ 
dren. It is now the second-deadliest Ebola 
outbreak in history, and last month the 
World Health Organization declared it a 
rare global emergency. 

Rwanda’s state minister for foreign af¬ 
fairs, Olivier Nduhungirehe, confirmed 
the border closure a day after WHO offi¬ 
cials praised African nations for keeping 
their borders open. 
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Adrian Dennis, Pool/AP 


British Prime Minister Boris Johnson holds a chicken during a 
visit to Shervington Farm near Newport, south Wales, on Tuesday. 
Johnson faced a crucial vote on Thursday that could reduce his 
majority in Parliament. 

Johnson faces electoral 
test in Parliament vote 


By Jill Lawless 

Associated. Press 

LONDON — After a first week 
in office that saw him booed in 
Scotland and berated in Belfast, 
British Prime Minister Boris 
Johnson was facing his first elec¬ 
toral test on Thursday — a special 
election that could see the Con¬ 
servative government’s working 
majority in Parliament cut to just 
one vote. 

Voters are electing a lawmak¬ 
er in a by-election for the seat 
of Brecon and Radnorshire in 
Wales after Conservative incum¬ 
bent Chris Davies was ousted. He 
was dumped by a petition of local 
electors after being convicted of 
an $847 expenses fraud. 

Davies is running to regain the 
seat but faces a strong challenge 
from the Liberal Democrats’ Jane 
Dodds in a vote overshadowed by 
Brexit. Polls close at 10 p.m., with 
results expected early Friday. 

In Britain’s 2016 European 
Union membership referendum 
the Brecon constituency—a hilly, 
largely rural area about 175 miles 
west of London — voted by 52%- 
48% to leave the EU, an outcome 
that exactly matched the national 
result. 

As in the rest of the U.K., the 
area’s voters remain deeply di¬ 
vided over the decision — and 
over the fact that, three years 
later, Britain is still a member of 
the bloc. 

Johnson became prime min¬ 
ister last week after winning a 
Conservative leadership race by 
vowing to take Britain out of the 
EU on Oct. 31, with or without a 
divorce deal. 

The Conservatives hope John¬ 


son’s commitment to complete 
Brexit “come what may” will 
neutralize a challenge from the 
new Brexit Party led by longtime 
euroskeptic figurehead Nigel 
Farage. 

The pro-EU Liberal Democrats 
are hoping to win support from 
voters opposed to Brexit. 

The centrist Lib Dems hold just 
12 of the 650 seats in the House 
of Commons but have seen their 
support surge because of their 
call for Britain to remain in the 
EU. In European Parliament 
elections in May, the party took 
20% of U.K. votes, trouncing both 
the Conservatives and the main 
opposition Labour Party, whose 
stance on Brexit is complicated. 

Johnson, who visited the area 
Tuesday, said “a vote for any 
party other than Conservatives 
pushes the Liberal Democrats 
one step closer to canceling the 
referendum result.” 

While many farmers back 
Brexit out of frustration with the 
EU’s rules-heavy Common Agri¬ 
cultural Policy, sheep-raisers in 
Brecon worry that, without an 
EU divorce deal, steep tariffs on 
lamb exports will devastate their 
business. 

Johnson was criticized by 
Welsh farmers and booed in the 
capital, Cardiff, this week during 
his first tour of the U.K. as prime 
minister. 

He also faced jeers from Scot¬ 
tish independence protesters in 
Edinburgh and censure from pol¬ 
iticians in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland. Both areas voted to re¬ 
main in the EU, and many there 
resent being forced to leave the 
bloc against their will. 



Iranian president: New 
US sanctions 'childish' 


Associated Press 

TEHRAN, Iran — Iran’s 
president lambasted new U.S. 
sanctions by the Trump admin¬ 
istration targeting the country’s 
foreign minister, describing the 
move on Thursday as “childish” 
and a barrier to diplomacy. 

Hassan Rouhani’s remarks 
came after the Trump adminis¬ 
tration announced Wednesday it 
had imposed financial sanctions 
on Foreign Minister Mohammad 
Javad Zarif as part of its escalat¬ 
ing campaign of pressure against 
the Islamic Republic. 

The highly unusual action of 
penalizing another nation’s top 
diplomat followed President Don¬ 
ald Trump’s executive order plac¬ 
ing sanctions on Iran’s supreme 
leader, Ayatollah Ali Khamenei. 

“They have started doing 
childish things,” Rouhani said in 
a speech in western Azerbaijan 
province. 

“Every day they claim: ‘We 
want to negotiate with Iran, with¬ 
out any pre-conditions,’ and then 
they put sanctions on the coun¬ 
try’s foreign minister,” he said. 

The European Union expressed 
its regret at the U.S. sanctions 
levied on Zarif and said it would 
continue to keep contact with him 
regardless of Washington’s move. 

“We will continue to work 
with Mr. Zarif, as Iran’s most 


[The sanctions 
have] no effect on 
me or my family, as 
I have no property 
or interests outside 
of Iran, f 

Mohammad Javad Zarif 

Iraqi foreign minister 


senior diplomat, and in view of 
the importance of maintaining 
diplomatic channels,” European 
Commission spokesman Carlos 
Martin Ruiz de Gordejuela told 
reporters in Brussels. 

This latest round of sanctions 
comes amid a spike in tensions be¬ 
tween the U.S. and Iran. The U.S. 
has boosted its military presence 
in the Persian Gulf while Iran has 
begun openly exceeding limits on 
its nuclear activities set in a 2015 
accord with world powers. 

Trump withdrew the United 
States from Iran’s nuclear deal, 
which Germany, Britain, France, 
Russia and China are still signato¬ 
ries to, before imposing crippling 
sanctions on the country, target¬ 
ing key industries like Iran’s oil 
exports and sending its economy 
into free fall. 

Zarif, a relative moderate 


within Iran’s clerically overseen 
political system, was an architect 
of the nuclear deal, which offered 
Iran sanctions relief in exchange 
for internationally-monitored 
limits on its nuclear program. 

U.S. sanctions targeting the 
foreign minister, however, do 
not inhibit Zarif’s travels to New 
York for official United Nations 
business, in accordance with 
America’s international obliga¬ 
tions. They also have little impact 
on Zarif financially. 

“It has no effect on me or my 
family, as I have no property or 
interests outside of Iran,” Zarif 
himself tweeted. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. 5th Fleet 
said allied nations met in Bah¬ 
rain on Wednesday to discuss a 
Trump administration initiative 
to boost maritime security in the 
Persian Gulf region. The U.S. has 
declined to name which coun¬ 
tries participated in the meeting, 
which the statement said focused 
on ways to maritime security in 
the Arabian Gulf, Strait of Hor¬ 
muz, the Bab el-Mandeb Strait 
and Gulf of Oman. 

Trump administration of¬ 
ficials have floated the idea of 
what’s been named the “Sentinel 
Program” to allies, but already 
Germany has ruled out joining, 
saying priority should be given to 
diplomacy and efforts at deesca¬ 
lation with Iran. 
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Trash dumper leaves 
nod to Guthrie song 

||J| Jk GREAT BAR- 

IYIM RINGTON — Who¬ 
ever dumped trash at the building 
made famous in Arlo Guthrie’s 
1967 Thanksgiving protest an¬ 
them “Alice’s Restaurant Massa- 
cree” has a sense of humor. 

The director of what’s now the 
Guthrie Center in Great Bar¬ 
rington discovered that some¬ 
one had filled the dumpster with 
garbage and left a grubby sofa 
nearby. 

They also left a sign that read,: 
“Officer Obie told me to do it.” 

The sign was a reference to for¬ 
mer Stockbridge Police Chief Wil¬ 
liam Obanhein, the Officer Obie 
of the song who arrested Guthrie 
for illegally dumping trash. 

Driver cited for painted 
registration stickers 

|y p LINCOLN—A Nebras- 
irl : ka state trooper cited a 

driver after pulling over a vehicle 
that had registration stickers 
painted onto its license plates. 

Nebraska State Patrol spokes¬ 
man Cody Thomas said the vehi¬ 
cle was stopped in north Lincoln. 
Trooper Adam Strode spotted the 
problem, and he ticketed the driv¬ 
er for having fictitious plates and 
not having valid registration. 

It’s unclear whether the driver 
also was the artist whose un¬ 
steady hand fashioned two rough 
red rectangles in the upper right- 
hand corner of the plates. 

Police say drunken 
man shot his dog 

P| CAPE CORAL — Po- 
I La lice in Florida said a 
man shot his dog while he was 
intoxicated. 

News outlets reported Korey 
James Potts, 23, was arrested 
Monday and faces several charg¬ 
es including aggravated animal 
cruelty. 

Cape Coral Police Department 
Master Sgt. Patrick O’Grady said 
officers responding to a shots- 
fired call found a large, light 
brown mixed-breed dog dead 
in a vacant lot next to the home. 
He said Potts came out crying 
and told police he shot his dog, 
Gordo. 

Witnesses said they saw the 
dog running around outside be¬ 
fore hearing gunshots and seeing 
Potts lying near the dog. 

Boy, 9, who saved child 
honored as a hero 

|y fk ASHEVILLE — Fire- 
ItI fighters in North Caro¬ 
lina honored a 9-year-old boy for 
saving another child from drown¬ 
ing in a pool. 

The Asheville Citizen-Times 
reported Jayden Castillo was 
presented a Civilian Life-Sav¬ 
ing Award by the Asheville Fire 
Department for rescuing Marlee 
Shelton, 5. 

Castillo was swimming in their 
complex’s pool when Jercovi 
Jackson, 4, told him Shelton was 
under water for too long. Castillo 
said he saw Shelton on his back at 
the bottom of the pool and dove in. 
Nearby adults began CPR before 



John Starks, (Arlington Heights, III.) Daily Herald/AP 


Final stretch 

Bert, a black-capped Capuchin monkey, leans into the coming turn as he rides Luna, a German 
shepherd, in the Banana Derby during the McHenry County Fair in Woodstock, III., on Tuesday. 


THE CENSUS 

9 The number of tarantulas in 
a package a porch pirate is 
suspected of stealing. News 
outlets reported a South Caro¬ 
lina woman said she received 
a notification that the FedEx shipment 
had been delivered. When she went 
to get the package, it wasn’t there. A 
report from the Spartanburg County 
Sheriff’s Office said the tarantulas are 
valued at $1,000. 


noticed the ducks and were fol¬ 
lowing beside them, trying to pro¬ 
vide a safe escort when the mother 
duck was spooked by a dog. 

That’s when three of the little 
ones dropped through the grate 
outside a hospital. 

A crowd including animal res¬ 
cuer Sean Casey gathered to help. 

The ducks were taken to a 
shelter. 

Man sets record with 
72.8-pound mahi mahi 

Mn ANNAPOLIS — A 
I v I mJ Maryland man who 
said he had to outlast a mahi mahi 
to land it now has a place in the 
state record book. 

The state Department of Natu¬ 
ral Resources said Jeff Wright, of 
Cambridge, broke a 34-year-old 
fishing record when he caught 
the 72.8-pound fish off the coast 
of Ocean City. Wright’s catch beat 
the record held by Kim Lawson, 
who reeled in a 67.8-pound com¬ 
mon dolphinfish in July 1985. 

Wright says in a news release 
that he fought the fish for 25 min¬ 
utes and had to stay with it until it 
finally gave up. 

Man accused of stealing 
from woman again 

Pi A FRESCO — A northeast 
I Iowa man was accused of 
stealing from a woman for a sec¬ 
ond time. 

A Howard County trial is sched¬ 
uled to begin Oct. 30 for Justin 
Hoehn, of Lawler. He pleaded not 
guilty to theft and identity theft. 
He’s accused of making unauthor¬ 
ized charges to a Cresco woman’s 
checking account, getting more 
than $3,000. 

Station KIMT reported that 
Hoehn was convicted of making 
unauthorized charges to the same 
woman’s credit card and got two 
years of probation in 2016. 


emergency services arrived. 

Castillo was also awarded a 
Commissioners’ Award of Hero¬ 
ism from the state fire marshal in 
Raleigh. 

Pilot suspected of 
drinking arrested 

||i| |y MINNEAPOLIS — A 
I vI IY Delta Air Lines pilot 
suspected of drinking before his 
flight at Minneapolis-St. Paul In¬ 
ternational Airport was arrested. 

A report by airport police said 
the pilot had an “alcoholic con¬ 
tainer” in his possession and was 
suspected of being impaired. He 
was scheduled to fly to San Diego, 
Calif. 

The Star Tribune reported the 
pilot, who lives in Rosemount, 


was released about three hours 
after his arrest. Airport spokes¬ 
man Patrick Hogan said the final 
toxicology results are pending. 

Sentence for woman 
who fed strays reviewed 

IJ GARFIELD 
W FI HEIGHTS — A judge 
wants to take a second look at a 
10-day jail sentence given to a 79- 
year-old woman for refusing to 
stop feeding stray cats in her sub¬ 
urban Cleveland neighborhood. 

Cleveland.com reported that 
Garfield Heights Municipal Court 
Judge Jennifer Weiler wants to 
hear the case herself after a jail 
sentence handed down to Nancy 
Segula by a city magistrate was 
widely criticized. 


Segula acknowledges repeat¬ 
edly violating a city ordinance 
making it illegal for people to 
feed dogs and cats that aren’t 
their own. She was sentenced to 
jail after her fourth appearance 
in court for the violations. 

3 ducklings rescued 
from grate by police 

my NEW YORK—Amoth- 
Iri 1 er duck and her nine 
babies were crossing a New York 
City street when three ducklings 
fell through a storm grate and 
had to be retrieved by police. 

The rescue happened in the 
bustling Brooklyn neighborhood 
of Park Slope. 

Witness Lynn Harris told the 
news site Gothamist people had 


Yellowstone sets lottery 
for snowmobile permits 

U/V YELLOWSTONE 
ft I NATIONAL PARK — 
People can now apply for permits 
to snowmobile in Yellowstone 
National Park without a commer¬ 
cial guide during the next winter 
season. 

Under a special lottery pro¬ 
gram, the park allows one group 
of up to five snowmobiles to enter 
Yellowstone from each of its four 
winter entrances per day. 

Successful applicants will be 
notified in mid-September. 

Trips can be for a maximum of 
three days in length, and permits 
cost $40 per day with a $6 applica¬ 
tion fee. 

From wire reports 
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FTC: Equifax hack 
payout will be small 


The Washington Post 

The fine print on the settlement 
for the Equifax hack ensured that 
it would not be simple. 

The company agreed to offer 
people 10 years of free credit mon¬ 
itoring or up to $125 if they were 
among the 147 million Americans 
whose data was stolen in 2017. 

But there was a catch. Due to 
the fact that the pool allotted for 
$125 payouts is capped at $31 mil¬ 
lion, there was always a risk that 
the payout would amount to less 
than that if demand was high. 

On Wednesday, the Federal 
Trade Commission announced 
the payout was likely to be “no¬ 
where near” that amount after 
more than 4 million people visited 
the settlement site in a week. 

“The public response to the set¬ 
tlement has been overwhelming,” 
the FTC wrote in a Web post¬ 
ing. “Because the total amount 
available for these alternative 
payments is $31 million, each 
person who takes the money op¬ 
tion is going to get a very small 
amount.” 

The FTC said it released the bad 
news to try to encourage people to 
opt for the free credit monitoring 


Federal Reserve cut of key short-term 
rate is the first since December 2008 


instead of the cash payout. 

“You can still choose the cash 
option on the claim form, but you 
will be disappointed with the 
amount you receive,” the FTC 
said. 

The $700 million worth of 
settlements hashed out between 
state and federal authorities and 
Equifax last month included $425 
million to reimburse people, in 
amounts of up to $20,000, for 
losses incurred because of the 
breach; $175 million to states; and 
$100 million to the Consumer Fi¬ 
nancial Protection Bureau. 

The pool of funds for the loss 
reimbursements is still intact, the 
FTC said. 

The September 2017 breach 
was one of the worst data breach¬ 
es ever. 

One of the country’s three 
major credit reporting bureaus, 
Equifax plays a central role in 
determining Americans’ finan¬ 
cial futures, and news of the com¬ 
pany’s breach touched off anger 
across the country. The company 
had failed to adopt even the most 
elementary cybersecurity protec¬ 
tions before the breach. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON—The Federal 
Reserve cut its key interest rate 
Wednesday for the first time in 
a decade to try to counter the im¬ 
pact of President Donald Trump’s 
trade wars, stubbornly low infla¬ 
tion and global weakness. 

It left open the possibility of 
future rate cuts, but perhaps 
not as many as Wall Street had 
been hoping for. During a news 
conference, Chairman Jerome 
Powell struggled to find just the 
right words to articulate the Fed’s 
strategy and what might prompt 
future rate cuts at a time when 
the risk of a recession in the Unit¬ 
ed States seems relatively low. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average tumbled to finish down 
333 points, or 1.2%. The yield on 
the 10-year Treasury note fell to 
2.01% from 2.06% late Tuesday, a 
sharp drop. 

The central bank reduced its 
benchmark rate — which affects 
many loans for households and 
businesses — by a quarter-point 
to a range of 2% to 2.25%. 

It’s the first rate cut since De¬ 
cember 2008 during the depths 
of the Great Recession, when the 
Fed slashed its rate to a record 
low near zero and kept it there 
until 2015. The economy is far 
healthier now despite risks to 
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what’s become the longest expan¬ 
sion on record. 

But Powell stressed that the 
Fed is worried about the conse¬ 
quences of Trump’s trade war and 
sluggish economies overseas. 

“Weak global growth and trade 
tensions are having an effect on 
the U.S. economy,” he said. 

He also said that sluggishness 
in some sectors of the U.S. econ¬ 
omy, like manufacturing, along 
with inflation chronically below 
the Fed’s target level justify the 
“insurance of a rate cut now.” 

Yet Powell struggled to explain 
clearly whether, why and by how 
much the Fed might further re¬ 
duce rates. 

“It’s not the beginning of a long 
series of rate cuts,” he said. “I 
didn’t say it’s just one or anything 
like that. When you think about 
rate-cutting cycles, they go on 
for a long time, and the commit¬ 
tee is not seeing that — not see¬ 
ing us in that place. You would 
do that if you saw real economic 
weakness.” 

Trump, who has repeatedly at¬ 
tacked the Fed for failing to cut 
rates aggressively, expressed 
irritation Wednesday with its 


Diesel 

$3,089 
-1.0 cents 


That step is intended to avoid put¬ 
ting upward pressure on long¬ 
term borrowing rates. The Fed 
had aggressively bought Treasury 
and mortgage bonds after the fi¬ 
nancial crisis to drive down long¬ 
term rates but had been gradually 
shrinking its balance sheet as the 
economy strengthened. 

The Fed’s action Wednesday 
was approved 8-2. It was the first 
time there have been as many 
as two dissents since December 
2017 and suggested that Powell 
may face opposition if he seeks 
further rate cuts this year. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Aug. 2).$1.1330 

Dollar buys (Aug. 2).€0.8826 

British pound (Aug. 2).$1.24 

Japanese yen (Aug. 2).106.00 

South Korean won (Aug. 2).1,157.00 


Bahrain (Dinar). 

British pound. 

Canada (Dollar). 

China (Yuan). 

Denmark (Krone) .... 
Egypt(Pound). 


The Fed also announced that 
it would stop shrinking its enor¬ 
mous bond portfolio in August, 
two months earlier than planned. 
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Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7521 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3748 

South Korea (Won).1,190.24 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9944 

Thailand (Baht).30.92 

Turkey (Lira).5.5902 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 
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Immersive TV and movie ‘activations’ are reshaping 
fandom. But is audience participation going too far? 


By Todd Martens 

Los Angeles Times 


I magine what might be the world’s largest escape room: Sev¬ 
eral blocks of a major American city have been taken over by 
a few monolithic corporations that not only control the space 
but also dominate the culture. Currency is handed out as a 
reward for pledging allegiance. And everyone you meet is a 
potential friend or maybe simply a brand extension. 

Welcome to San Diego Comic-Con International, where our 
stories and myths have been gamified. And you, the fan, are the 
protagonist. 

Step into a transporter and be zipped and zapped to different Star 
Trek locales in about 30 seconds. Apply to be a cop on “Brooklyn 
Nine-Nine.” Venture into an underground hangout for gamblers and 
worse as reflected in the world of Epix’s “Pennyworth.” 

You might take a stroll through a Victorian-era speakeasy where 
fairy-tale creatures mingle with burlesque performers, a full-scale 
representation of Amazon’s metaphorical take on race and immi¬ 
gration that is “Carnival Row.” Or, if you’re slightly braver, sneak 
through a detailed forest influenced less by any real-world locale 
than by the slasher movies of the 1980s in FX’s “American Horror 
Story”-themed walk-through. 


These so-called activations — no longer 
unique to Comic-Con but popping up in 
cities around the country ahead of TV and 
movie openings — are one way elements 
of game design are reshaping fandom. 

But when rules are dictated by marketing 
plans, play comes with strings attached 
and potentially for the creators as well. 
Exploring Comic-Con in 2019 is akin to 
delving into an open-world video game, 
where each minor accomplishment is 
broadcast with a digital achievement, a 
stamp-like figure affixed to one’s online 
profile. 

Those who wait in multihour lines to, 
say, stand briefly in that makeshift Star 
Trek transporter, receive not just a mini 
video but a pin themed to “Picard.” A 
travel mug is your reward for waiting an 
afternoon to simulate going to space via 
a transporter ship from “The Expanse” 
only to arrive on what appears to be a hos¬ 
tile alien planet where actors impressively 
reenact torture scenes and mini-fights. 
And, of course, each achievement unlocks 
something to brag about on social media. 

But watch out. All sense of reality is 
obscured inside this world. Personali¬ 
ties and personality traits no longer have 
definable lines. 

Fact or fiction? 

In the midst of one pop-up immersive 
experience for a much-hyped new show, 
it appears that a lurid mystery is about to 
unfold. 

A woman at the door stops me and 
points to another woman seated between 
two others on a couch. She suggests I talk 
to her, noting she’s the significant other of 
someone important. 

A moment later I encounter a different 
woman, who tells me she is in fact the 
girlfriend of said important person. 


COMMENTARY 


Aha! The game, I think, is afoot! 

Only it’s not. 

“I was told the woman over there is his 
girlfriend?” I say to the second girlfriend, 
pretending to act slightly puzzled. “Oh, 
no,” says the now visibly confused actor 
in front of me. “I mean, maybe in real 
life? But here, and on the show, I’m his 
girlfriend.” 

This “game” is clearly broken. 

But in the larger Comic-Con nar¬ 
rative, the character break makes 
sense. Fact and fiction, after all, are 
blurred regularly in the world of 
activations. 

Activations have thrived for years 
at Comic-Con and elsewhere, even 
allowing non-registered guests to 
partake in the fan-focused festivities. 
Their goal is to give fans the illusion of 
participating in a narrative — or, failing 
that, to at least create a photo opportu¬ 
nity. At their best, they create a sense 
of lore, building out a world for those in 
the know. But even the best of these are 
advertisements that create a false sense of 
fan wish fulfillment. 

Yet the more entertainment conglomer¬ 
ates explore game-like activities, which 
give fans a greater sense of agency, the 
more they may have to come to grips with 
fans demanding a sense of participation. 
Each new walk-in experience brings us 
closer to a world where fan fiction is no 
longer relegated to the most passionate 
fringes but increasingly surrounds and 
may someday lead us. In a pop-culture 
landscape obsessed with franchises and 
proven intellectual property, some may 
wonder if we’re already there. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 
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Dania Maxwell, Los Angeles Times/TNS 

Andrew Perez stamps a poem he wrote July 18 at the Pennyworth 
experience during Comic-Con in San Diego. 


FROM PAGE 22 

Amazon’s hidden speakeasy 
of fairies and bold singers for 
its upcoming “Carnival Row” 
succeeded in not just creating a 
sense of place but also in feeling 
of the moment, with authorities 
treating anyone who looked dif¬ 
ferent as out of place and worthy 
of being detained. The cluttered 
cabaret was outfitted with hid¬ 
den peepholes and nooks to have 
one-on-one conversations with 
those acting. It was built from 
the ground up as a place for hid¬ 
ing, and I’ll be curious to see if 
the show succeeds in its sense of 
world-building. 

For another show, “The Boys,” 
Amazon went more of an escape- 
room route with a crime scene 
cover-up, but here too there were 
surprises, including allusions to 
class warfare since the show is 
set in a world where superheroes 
are seen as privileged brats. 

Only some, for instance, would 
uncover a password that led to 
a secret comic book shop next 
door, a place where attendees 
could get more swag. 

Epix’s bar takeover for “Pen¬ 
nyworth” resulted in a lush 
environment where one could 
play cards or get a photo of being 
fake-tortured, but there was no 
underlying story to the experi¬ 
ence, at least not one I uncov¬ 
ered. When I asked a member 
of the cast what kind of an 
establishment would allow for an 
electric chair in the backroom, 
she said I’d have to tune in to the 
show Sunday evening, essentially 
putting up a “game over” screen. 

Fans raved about FX’s scary 
installation for the upcoming 
season of “American Horror 
Story,” a parody of 1980s hor¬ 
ror films set on a campground. 
Though the experience ended on 
a cliffhanger, the campy act¬ 
ing contrasted with a few jump 
scares — as well as the requisite 
chainsaw attack — that seemed 
to satisfy most, even if it meant 
sacrificing most of the day to see 
it. 

While it might be unfair to 
place the weight of criticism 
upon marketing endeavors, it’s 
worth noting that generally all 
miss a key tenet of immersion- 
based gameplay, which today 
is going mainstream thanks to 
practitioners such as the New 


Mexico-based Meow Wolf art 
collective, building out spaces in 
Las Vegas and Denver, and role- 
playing theme park Evermore 
outside Salt Lake City, not to 
mention the participatory nature 
of Star Wars: Galaxy’s Edge at 
Disneyland. 

Most pop-up brand experi¬ 
ences don’t need audiences on 
their terms, acknowledging that 
the participant is something 
of an outsider. In turn, it may 
be a playing field, but it’s on 
guard rails — stand here, look at 
that, talk about this. At a jovial 
Evermore panel at Comic-Con, 
a fan asked how the park was 
different from a Renaissance 
fair, and the answer was simple: 
The park’s 50-plus cast aren’t 
there to sell you something. After 
all, if you’re playing, you already 
bought in, so they exist simply 
to help you find a place in the 
universe. 

For most brand activations, 
however, if you step back to ob¬ 
serve, the environments can ap¬ 
pear relatively empty, and even 
slightly contentious, as if neither 
side fully trusts each other. 

And maybe they shouldn’t. 
Creators are having to decide 
whether they will bow to fan 
demands (see the uproar, and 
subsequent delay, relating to 
the “Sonic the Hedgehog” film, 
or the defense by the cast of 
the final season of “Game of 
Thrones”). Today, petitions 
against creative decisions occur 
with such regularity on Change, 
org that it’s only a unique story 
when there isn’t outrage. 

Such is the landscape that 
gaming culture has gifted us, 
where it isn’t unheard of for fan 
gripes to lead to content changes 
(see the ending of “Mass Effect 
3”) and where we stand by our 
pop allegiances with the same 
fervor we take to a playoff game. 
Indeed, fans have become as 
invested in pop art as they are 
in their hometown sports teams, 
with social media debates about 
acting or directing decisions 
becoming as heated as those 
over the latest Dodgers or Lak¬ 
ers signing. No wonder Marvel 
Studios came to Comic-Con with 
announcements rather than 
content for its upcoming roster: 
Everyone is cheering when the 
startling lineup is being read. 


GADGET WATCH 


Magnetic car mount charger a snap to set up 




Moshi/TNS 

The key to the SnapTo system is the case, built 
with slots for the SnapTo magnetic system tabs. 

to my backpack’s carabiner clip for easy access. 

The power is the key; charging is done with 
safe-cell to ensure safe charging and smart-sense 
to ensure the battery’s compatibility with your 
device. 

Another great battery from myCharge is the 
HubMax Universal ($99.99). The battery has both 
Apple Lightning and USB-C cables built into the 
battery. 

If your device doesn’t fit one of those, no 
problem. Use your charging cable in the built-in 
standard USB port. All three ports can be used 
simultaneously to pull power from the 10050mAh 
battery, good for up to six times the battery 
power. 

To recharge the HubMax, fold out the built-in 
wall prongs and plug directly into any standard 
AC outlet. The device is 2.8-by-0.9-by-4.6 inches. 
The $99.99 battery is built with an aluminum 
body and both safe-cell and smart-sense technol¬ 
ogy are included. Pressing the power button on 
the side will display the battery level. 

Online: mycharge.com 


The HubMax Universal has 
both Apple Lightning and 
USB-C cables built in for 
maximum convenience. 

myCharge/TNS 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 


M oshi’s SnapTo magnetic car mount for 
Qi wireless charging is a great, easy 
system for charging and hands-free 
smartphone use. 

It’s easy to set up; unbox it and decide where 
you want to install it. Accessories are included for 
vent and dash/window mounting. 

The vent mount can be tricky, but after you get 
the right angle, it’s simple. I love the vent mount 
system for traveling; it fit every rental car I tried. 

Mounting on a flat surface depends on your 
vehicle; whether it’s a flat area or the windshield. 
Once you decide where to install it, peel back the 
3M adhesive and lock it in place. 

With either mount, test the location before 
mounting so the phone faces where you can see 
and access it. 

The best feature of the SnapTo system is the 
Moshi case; it’s built with slots to accommodate 
the SnapTo magnetic system tabs and is available 
in many colors, styles and fashions. I tried it with 
the Moshi iGlaze case (iPhone XS) and it worked 
perfectly. The slots inside the case keep the tabs 
flush with the inside of the case, assuring nothing 
scratches your smartphone. 

A four-foot USB power cord is included for con¬ 
necting the charging mount to your car for power. 

The real test, after the 30-second installa¬ 
tion, was whether my phone charged and how it 
worked while driving. During a weekend of er¬ 
rands, everything stayed connected and contin¬ 
ued to charge except when I manually pulled the 
phone off. 

Moshi also has a SnapTo wall mount ($18.95). 

If you’re already using the system in your car, the 
wall mount works with the same case to mount 
your phone on any flat surface in landscape or 
portrait modes. This includes desks, walls, night 
stands, whatever. 

While using the wall mount, it doesn’t supply 
power but you can have a charging cable con¬ 
nected directly to the smartphone’s charging port 
for power. 

Online: moshi.com; SnapTo Magnetic Car 
Mount with wireless charging, $59.95 


New and more powerful portable electronic 
gadgets often translate to the need for more por¬ 
table power with different connections. 

The new myCharge PowerLumens ($59.99) 
from the Adventure series of batteries is designed 
to act as rugged, durable power for charging in 
the most extreme conditions. It’s available in 
10,000mAh or 20,000mAh sizes, which are good 
for about 5 times or 10 times extra 
battery power respectively. 

Both models come charged, 
ready to work. 

A pair of USB-A power 
ports are built into the side 
for a total of 2.4A output. 

While the battery power 
is the key element, there are 
a few other features to make 
it a great, versatile device for 
everyday use, camping or in 
emergencies. 

One side panel has a built-in 
LED light with features includ¬ 
ing 500 lumens light levels, SOS 
setting and four brightness 
levels. Working off the 
internal battery, the light 
can shine continuously 
for up to 41 hours. An 
LED battery indicator 
to display remaining 
battery power is on 
the side. 

An anti-corrosive 
metal kickstand 
folds out from the side, 
making it simple to stabilize 
and angle the light for perfect view¬ 
ing. I also liked the handle for attaching it 
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A 2018 report by 
USC Annenberg’s 
Inclusion Initiative 
found that less 
than 1% of top¬ 
grossing films 
between 2007 
and 2017 featured 
speaking or 
named characters 
of Native Hawaiian 
or Pacific Islander 
descent; 3.9% 
featured speaking 
characters of 
“mixed race or 
other” descent, 
such as Dwayne 
Johnson. 


Dwayne Johnson, above 
right, pays homage to his 
Samoan roots in “Fast & 
Furious Presents: Hobbs 
& Shaw,” out Friday. 

Universal Pictures/AP 


By Jen Yamato 

Los Angeles Times 

T he day Dwayne John¬ 
son’s mother came to 
visit the Kauai set of 
“Fast & Furious Pres¬ 
ents: Hobbs & Shaw,” emotions 
were already high. But not even 
the WWE superstar known in the 
ring as The Rock was steeled for 
what he saw after director David 
Leitch called “Cut!” on one of the 
most pivotal scenes in the Fast & 
Furious spinoff. 

Johnson, in character as Luke 
Hobbs, the brawny American 
lawman he’s played since “Fast 
Five,” had just led an ensemble 
of fellow Polynesian actors, in¬ 
cluding Cliff Curtis and WWE’s 
Roman Reigns, in a siva tau, or 
Samoan war dance. 

This siva tau was special, 
created specifically for the film 
with the aid of Samoan cultural 
consultants. And as a sacred 
cultural tradition, Johnson told 
Leitch it warranted sensitivity. 
With this in mind, Leitch filmed 
only a few takes rather than the 
countless coverage angles typi¬ 
cal of a blockbuster shoot of this 
size and scale. 

The scene serves as the crack¬ 


ling prelude to a sequence in 
which Hobbs and his estranged 
brothers reconcile to face down 
a threat to humanity as they 
know it, by daisy-chaining a row 
of speeding, tricked-out vintage 
trucks to a helicopter while 
careening along the edge of a 
cliff. In it, Johnson’s Hobbs roars 
alongside his brothers in arms, 
calling upon their ancestors. 

“I look over and she is bawl¬ 
ing,” Johnson says, grinning as 
he recounts the moment during 
a recent stop in Los Angeles. 
“The mama’s doing the ugly cry! 
I didn’t show her any rehears¬ 
als. She’s never heard me speak 
in Samoan to that extent. As I’m 
calling, I’m speaking to God and 
to atua, and we start our move¬ 
ments and I say, ‘This will be the 
last face you see before you die,’ 
and she’s bawling. 

“After the take — it’s so beauti¬ 
ful and I’ll never forget this 
— all the guys go over to her,” 
he added. ‘“Oh, Mama, are you 
OK?’ and give her hugs.” 

Johnson, 47, has starred in 
more than a dozen $100 mil- 
lion-plus domestic grossing hits, 
including “Rampage,” “San 
Andreas,” “Jumanji: Welcome 
to the Jungle,” four Fast sequels 


and the Disney animated film 
“Moana,” in which he voiced 
Maui, a legendary Polynesian 
demigod. This “Hobbs & Shaw” 
scene, though, felt far more 
personal in many ways. He kept 
the siva tau under wraps from 
his mother, Ata Johnson, until 
filming. It was the most she had 
ever heard him speak in Samoan. 

“There is a word in Polynesian 
language, mana — which is like 
spirit and soul and power — and 
the mana was so real on set,” he 
said. “We’re in the islands, we’re 
on sacred ground to begin with.” 

In the first of several potential 
additional spinoffs, Johnson has 
helped write his own heritage 
into one of the biggest action 
series on the planet. Introduc¬ 
ing the film at its Los Angeles 
premiere, Johnson shared a 
startling fact: “Hobbs & Shaw” is 
the first film of its scale, and one 
of only a handful of films period, 
to showcase the Samoan culture 
and setting in this way. 

“It was our way of paying hom¬ 
age and honoring a culture that 
I’m very proud of and that has 
been responsible for teaching me 
defining values throughout the 
years,” he told The Times a few 
days later ahead of a whirlwind 
press tour. 

“We always want the films to 
be reflective of the world, cultur¬ 
ally,” said producer, screenwriter 
and Fast & Furious architect 
Chris Morgan, noting that in- 
clusivity has been both organic 
and essential to the multicultural 
Universal franchise. “You get the 
sense that if the audience were 
transported into that world, that 
crew would accept them. All of 
them. For me, the greatest thing 
about the Fast films is that they 
represent global culture, posi¬ 
tivity, family, heroism and that 
sense of inclusion and belonging. 
It’s what makes it special, and if 


you didn’t have that, it wouldn’t 
be Fast.” 

Spinoff chemistry 

Johnson and Jason Statham 
reprise the characters they’ve 
played in several installments of 
the Fast cinematic universe. But 
while the never-mentioned Dom¬ 
inic Toretto is presumably living 
his life a quarter mile at a time 
elsewhere in the world — Justin 
Lin is currently directing “Fast 
9,” with an ensemble anchored 
by original “Fast & Furious” 
stars Vin Diesel and Michelle 
Rodriguez — “Hobbs & Shaw” 
takes the audience on a two- 
hander adventure from Shaw’s 
hometown of London to Hobbs’ 
childhood home in Samoa, with a 
stop for intrigue and over-the-top 
action in a secretive Chernobyl 
bunker. 

Directed by stunt pro-turned- 
helmer Leitch (“Atomic Blonde,” 
“Deadpool 2”) and written by 
Morgan and Drew Pearce, the 
story tracks Johnson’s Hobbs and 
Statham’s British former black 
ops baddie Deckard Shaw as they 
reluctantly team to take on Idris 
Elba’s Brixton Lorr, a cyber- 
netically enhanced super soldier 
trailing Shaw’s MI6 spy sister 
Hattie (Vanessa Kirby), who is 
in possession of a dangerously 
powerful biological weapon. 

In addition to new characters 
and deeper backstories, the 
spinoff moves into action-comedy 
territory, punctuated by zippy 
exchanges and surprise cameos. 
Johnson extended an arm wide as 
he does in one of the film’s most 
heightened action scenes, reach¬ 
ing for an invisible tether. “If I’m 
going to hold a helicopter by a 
chain and pull it back in,” he said, 
“as a fan of movies and a fan of 
heroic characters... I need Hobbs 
to have winking absurdity.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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In 'Hobbs & Shaw/ a spinoff spins its wheels 


Dwayne Johnson, 
left, and Jason 
Statham, right, 
grudgingly team 
To battle a cyber- 
genetically 
enhanced anarchist 
wielding a bio threat 
in “Fast & Furious 
Presents: Hobbs & 
Shaw,” co-starring 
Idris Elba and 
Vanessa Kirby. 
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By Jake Coyle 

Associated Press 

A dd an “e,” and “Hobbs 
& Shaw” might have 
been a time-traveling 
thriller about play¬ 
wright George Bernard Shaw 
and 17th-century philosopher 
Thomas Hobbes. 

Tantalizing as such a pairing 
may have been to the makers 
of Fast & Furious, they have in¬ 
stead opted to, in the franchise’s 
first spinoff, combine two of the 
series’ supporting standouts, 
Dwayne Johnson’s U.S. govern¬ 
ment agent Luke Hobbs and 
Jason Statham’s former British 
agent Deckard Shaw, for another 
ballet of Buicks and bullets. 
Probably a wise choice. It’s dif¬ 
ficult to imagine the writer of 
“Pygmalion” careening down 
the side of a skyscraper in hot 
pursuit of Idris Elba. 

And when it comes to high- 
octane action spectacles, few 
are better suited to the task than 
the Rock and Statham, who both 
make up with brawn and cha¬ 
risma what they lack in hair. 

If “Fast & Furious Presents: 
Hobbs & Shaw” has a hard road 
to travel, it’s because the fran¬ 
chise has consistently ratcheted 
up its stunt game. One of the real 
pleasures of the last decade’s 
blockbuster parade has been to 


watch the Fast & Furious movies 
morph from a more simple L.A. 
street-racing tale into an increas¬ 
ingly absurd and over-the-top ac¬ 
tion extravaganza of muscle cars 
and muscle, where hot rods don’t 
just go fast but occasionally leap 
between buildings and parachute 
from the sky. “Hobbs & Shaw” 
seeks to answer that age-old 
question: What do you do for 
your next act after you’ve blown 
up a submarine with a Dodge? 

“Hobbs & Shaw” has some 
nifty moves (in one scene, a 


Chevy flies a helicopter like a 
kite), but it’s slightly disappoint¬ 
ing in terms of sheer ridiculous¬ 
ness. It earns some points for a 
centerpiece showdown, seem¬ 
ingly designed for “Chernobyl” 
fans, set among reactors at a 
Russian nuclear power plant. But 
at this point, we expect — no, 
demand — to see Lamborghinis 
on the moon. 

Instead, the entertainment of 
“Hobbs & Shaw,” directed by 
stunt coordinator-turned-director 
David Leitch, rests more with its 


cast, including its two leads. But 
just as significant are two major 
new additions: Elba’s villain, a cy¬ 
borg mercenary named Brixton, 
and Shaw’s sister Hattie (Vanessa 
Kirby), an MI6 agent whose theft 
of a super virus from Brixton sets 
the globe-trotting plot in motion. 

Hobbs and Shaw are called in 
to save the world, a job they are 
both eager for. But it’s a partner¬ 
ship they loathe. If “Hobbs & 
Shaw” lacks in memorable stunt 
work, it tries to make it up with 
bickering and put-downs between 


the two, a shtick that vacillates 
between funny and tiresome. 

But it’s the kind of stuff Johnson 
excels at. 

They also have reinforce¬ 
ments. Elba’s character, who 
boasts digital eyes and a self¬ 
driving motorcycle, takes the 
franchise in a more sci-fi direc¬ 
tion that doesn’t fit the street- 
level nature of Fast & Furious. 
But Elba is never not an impos¬ 
ing presence; the movie straight¬ 
ens up whenever he’s in it. 

With such titans as Elba and 
Johnson in the movie, it’s a won¬ 
der how smoothly and completely 
Kirby stakes her claim, too. In a 
movie full of the expected, she’s 
the happy surprise and a breath 
of fresh air. In the miles between 
“The Crown” and “Hobbs & 
Shaw,” Kirby has swiftly proven 
herself capable of an extraordi¬ 
nary range. 

The chemistry between the 
four, along with welcome comic 
cameos from Ryan Reynolds 
and Kevin Hart, fuel “Hobbs 
& Shaw” more than its mostly 
familiar action scenes and plot 
turns. It’s a herky-jerky ride, 
with genial company. 

“Fast & Furious Presents: Flobbs & 
Shaw” is rated PG-13 for prolonged 
sequences of action and violence, 
suggestive material and some strong 
language. Running time: 135 minutes. 


It was our way of paying homage and honoring 
a culture that I’m very proud of and that has 
been responsible for teaching me defining values 
throughout the years, f 

Dwayne Johnson 

on writing his Samoan heritage into the Fast & Furious franchise 


FROM PAGE 24 

Like the genre twists and turns the Fast 
& Furious movies have taken over the 
course of 18 years, “Hobbs & Shaw” aims 
to differentiate itself from the central 
films that have themselves evolved from 
their humble origins: Over eight films, 
what began as a humbly bromantic tale 
of testosterone-fueled L.A. street racers 
turned into a turbo-charged, globe-trot¬ 
ting franchise filled with flying cars, 
physics-defying stunts and international 
espionage. 

The franchise’s first spinoff also had to 
be able to stand on its own. According to 
Johnson, talks began loosely after the star 
joined the cast of 2011’s “Fast Five” and 
helped make the film a hit. But he said 
it took several more years to find a story 
worth telling. The studio’s goal, he said, 
was to work their way to a 10th Fast & Fu¬ 
rious film, “and on the way to 8, 9 and 10, 
you should splinter off and you should cre¬ 
ate new adventures and new characters 
that will inevitably lead to a nice in-road 
at ‘Fast 10.’” 

Early ideas had Hobbs leading a team 
of Diplomatic Security Service agents 
across the world, nabbing bad guys. It 
wasn’t until he was filming on the set of 
“Fate of the Furious” with Statham, who 
had been introduced in a cameo two films 
earlier in “Fast & Furious 6” as the figure 
responsible for the death of “Tokyo Drift” 
fan favorite Han (Sung Kang), that the 
lightbulb went off. 

While filming their ‘Fast 8’ prison 
sequence — and going off script to lob 
improvised barbs at one another — John¬ 
son and Statham discovered a spark that 
could carry their joint spinoff. “I come 
from a world of professional wrestling 
where I have a live mike for two hours,” 
said Johnson. “I said whatever line and he 
cracked up, and, in that moment, I think it 
just crystallized, this trust and chemistry 
that we had.” 

Both stars are now producers on 


“Hobbs & Shaw” alongside Morgan and 
Johnson’s Seven Bucks Productions part¬ 
ner Hiram Garcia. With those roles came 
greater creative input into the film. A few 
elements were a must, like requisite fast 
cars and furious action, nods to the DNA 
of the films that came before and a certain 
inescapable Fast & Furious mantra. 

“The famous f-word,” said Johnson. 
“And we like to say it like ... family,” 
he whispered dramatically, flashing a 
showman’s smile. “There’s a gravitas to 
it.” That’s where Johnson saw an opportu¬ 
nity to honor his own roots. 

Samoan usos 

The son of black Canadian wrestler 
Rocky Johnson and Ata Johnson, whose 
father was Samoan wrestler Peter Maivia, 
Johnson leapt at the chance to bring his 
own heritage into the Fast universe. With 
Garcia and Morgan, he envisioned a 
backstory for Hobbs that would not only 
bring him home to Samoa to the family 
Hobbs left 25 years ago amid bad blood 
and deeply held grudges, but celebrate his 
reconnection to his culture. 

“I remember Chris Morgan saying, 
‘What if we take the audience back home 
to Samoa, where Hobbs is from, and all 
his brothers hate him and they’re all big¬ 
ger than him and mama is still the ruler 
of the house?”’ said Johnson, emphasizing 
the importance of casting that extended 
family with purpose. “Authenticity was 
important when it came to casting, and 


we knew we wanted to cast all Polynesian 
actors.” 

New Zealand actor Curtis (“Once Were 
Warriors,” “Whale Rider”), who starred 
opposite Statham in last year’s shark tale 
“The Meg,” joined the cast as Jonah, the 
brother with whom Hobbs shares a pain¬ 
ful history. Also cast were Eliana Sua as 
his precocious daughter, Samantha; Lori 
Pelenise Tuisano as his mother, Sefina; 
and Josh Mauga, John Tui and Reigns as 
his usos, or brothers. 

Usos. The Samoan term is deeply poi¬ 
gnant to Johnson, one way the filmmakers 
effortlessly weave Samoan culture into 
the fabric of their world. It carries even 
greater significance when he speaks of 
bringing Anoa’i into the Fast family. 

Hailing from different generations of 
the WWE, both men are members of the 
Anoa’i family, Samoan wrestling royalty. 
Joe Anoa’i, 34, one of wrestling’s biggest 
stars, was excited to hear that Johnson’s 
Fast spinoff would showcase Samoan 
culture. He submitted an audition tape 
not knowing if his WWE schedule would 
allow him enough time off to film, should 
he even get the part. 

Then, last October, Anoa’i announced 
he was taking a break from the ring to 
undergo treatment for leukemia. “Once 
everything got turned upside down on me 
I had no aspirations to do anything — I 
just wanted to be home with my family 
and take on the healing process,” he said. 


Months later, he was still undergoing 
treatment and, he says, his condition 
improving when Johnson called. “At that 
point, I was totally out of physicality — I 
couldn’t be touched, I couldn’t be hit,” said 
Anoa’i. “I’ve always been a very physical 
athlete. I’ve always been about contact. 
And it really threw me for a loop, not 
being able to do that.” 

With Johnson’s support, Anoa’i accept¬ 
ed the role of Mateo, who fights alongside 
Hobbs when Lorr’s horde descends on 
the island. “I felt comfortable, and I also 
felt like if I turned down an opportunity, 

I turned down a dream, a blessing, what 
kind of message am I sending to others 
who are in a similar struggle, who want 
to continue to live their life ... who want to 
continue to chase their dream?” 

Johnson beamed as he described Anoa’i 
coming into the project. “He’s supposed to 
do no physical activity, and it’s all war¬ 
time when he gets to set,” he said. “I was 
like, ‘Are you OK with this?”’ He said, ‘I 
think so, brother. Let’s give it a shot and 
I’ll let you know.’ And he just shined, and I 
was so proud of him.” 

For Anoa’i, family was more than a sto¬ 
rytelling idea in the script. “The Samoan 
culture (is) a very family-oriented culture, 
all the way down to the foundation of it,” 
he said. “The way we show our love, the 
way we show our passion, the way we 
show our trust in each other. The way we 
embraced each other ... as a Polynesian 
man, to meet other Polynesians as strang¬ 
ers at first, then to completely connect 
with them and become usos, brothers, it 
was real.” 

“I think Dwayne is a perfect example of 
that,” he added. “Anybody who works with 
him... they’re family. He takes care of 
them, they take care of him. That’s what 
we take from this film, from putting our 
culture on the big screen all the way down 
to the word ‘usos.’ I say this often: It’s not 
who you know, it’s how you know them. 
And that’s kind of what we try to do.” 
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A MURKY JOURNEY 

The Sinking City an ambitious detective 
game that fails to reach its full potential 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

T he Sinking City is quick to set a 
mood, but struggles to deepen 
it. Its supernatural elements 
aren’t unnerving, its noirish 
elements rest on characters who are 
simply shady as opposed to morally 
complex, and its technical shortcomings 
don’t do it any favors. 

On the Xbox One X, I noticed screen¬ 
tearing, texture pop-in and clunky NPC 
movements. Yet this open-world game 
isn’t without its merits. Its designers 
clearly wish to appeal to the intelligence 
of the player, but despite some interest¬ 
ing mechanics and design choices, The 
Sinking City fails to be compelling over 
the long haul. 

Set in the 1920s in the fictional Mas¬ 
sachusetts city of Oakmont, the game 
follows Charles Reed, a veteran of 

the Great War who 
survived a shipwreck. 
Since his discharge 
from the Navy, Reed 
has become a private 
investigator. Assailed 
by troubling dreams 
of an enormous ten- 
tacled creature and 
a city submerged in 
water, Reed estab¬ 
lishes a correspondence with Johannes 
Van der Berg, a man of questionable 
character who agrees to look into what’s 
ailing Reed. After receiving a letter 
from Van der Berg that refers to an out¬ 
break of strange visions in the general 
population, Reed is advised to journey to 
the city of Oakmont, the epicenter of the 
phenomenon. 

After suffering an unnatural flood 
which has left sections of the city un¬ 
derwater, Oakmont has become gener¬ 
ally cut off from the rest of the country. 
Upon docking, Reed is disconcerted to 
find Van der Berg waiting for him by 
the pier. Brushing off Reed’s misgiv¬ 
ings, Van der Berg advises him to check 
in with Robert Throgmorten, patriarch 
of one of the city’s wealthiest families, 
who has been looking into the causes of 


what’s been chalked up as mass hyste¬ 
ria. Coincidentally, Throgmorten is in 
the vicinity waiting on news about the 
whereabouts of his son, who has gone 
missing since he returned to port fol¬ 
lowing a sea expedition. 

Setting the pattern of things to come, 
Throgmorten agrees to some quid pro 
quo. He will assist Reed after the detec¬ 
tive has discovered what’s befallen his 
son. This case introduces you to the 
basics. Investigation sites should be 
explored until a notice appears on the 
screen saying that all key evidence has 
been found. 

Although Reed can walk around and 
interact with things that are tagged 
with a hand icon, his most important 
insights come from his special ability 
to see traces of past events using his 
Mind’s Eye, which can be activated by 
pressing down on the d-pad. According 


to the game’s backstory, Reed developed 
his extrasensory power after he sur¬ 
vived a shipwreck that briefly left him 
seemingly deranged to his rescuers. 

Using the Mind’s Eye ability slowly 
drains Reed’s sanity, which appears 
as a blue bar on the screen. As Reed’s 
sanity goes down, the environment be¬ 
gins to warp and eventually grow dark 
around him. Sometimes misshapen 
creatures will appear and attack. 

The monster encounters are one of 
The Sinking City’s weakest aspects. I 
found the action sequences stiff and 
the monsters uninspiring. The combat 
never got my pulse racing. Because 
ammunition isn’t plentiful, I clobbered 
most enemies with melee attacks to 
conserve ammunition for larger threats. 
Doing so made me feel silly rather than 
emboldened. 

Thankfully there are other design 


choices that make one feel closer to 
the world. To progress, in later cases 
Reed will have to visit the archives of 
a police station, a hospital, a university 
and a newspaper. The game’s presenta¬ 
tion of archival research is clever. After 
approaching the appropriate desk, you 
must select a text to be researched. 
Then you choose three parameters 
of research from different categories 
which may include city area, time peri¬ 
od, population class — prisoner, official, 
etc. — and so on. I’m a sucker for such 
shows of good old-fashioned knowledge 
retrieval in a video game. 

Once you’ve gathered enough evi¬ 
dence from different sources, you may 
visit your mind palace in the menus. 
There you can combine notecards with 
clues on them to draw different conclu¬ 
sions. Sometimes clues can be inter¬ 
preted in ways that will lead Reed to 
pursue different courses of action. 

I enjoyed the game’s sleuthing 
mechanics, but wished they had been 
served by a more engaging plotline 
than The Sinking City’s revisionary ap¬ 
proach to the fancies of H.R Lovecraft. 

I found the game’s yarns about head¬ 
aches, madness and monsters fairly 
tame. But for those who might harbor 
reservations about Lovecraft (whose 
writings have inspired many video 
games) because of his anti-Semitic and 
anti-integrationist leanings, it should be 
said that The Sinking City puts the rac¬ 
ism of 1920s America on display. 

I wanted more from the The Sinking 
City’s open world, more diversions so I 
didn’t always feel on task, and more con¬ 
versations that weren’t so nakedly trans¬ 
actional, so that I could believe that the 
NPCs had reasons for being other than 
dispensing quests and information. Oh 
well, one thing that noir teaches is that 
there is no end to wanting. 

Platforms: PC, PlayStation 4, Xbox 
One 

Online: thesinkingcity.com 

The Sinking City takes place in a 
fictional open world inspired by the 
works of H.R Lovecraft. 
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Photos by Martin EGNASH/Stars and Stripes 

Above: An exhibit inside the museum of the 
Documentation Center and Nazi Party Rally Grounds in 
Nuremberg, Germany, shows newspapers from around 
the world reacting to the Nazi movement. 

Right: Tourists walk around the viewing stands of the 
Nazi Party Rally Grounds. 



Fascination 

and terror 



An exhibit inside the museum of the Documentation Center and Nazi Party Rallying 
Grounds showcases the “Cult of Hitler.” 



The Nuremberg museum is a one-hour drive south of U.S. Army Garrison, Bavaria. 


Learn about Germany’s dark history 
at Nazi rally grounds in Nuremberg 


By Martin Egnash 

Stars and Stripes 

J ust outside of the city center 
in Nuremberg, massive stone 
structures loom ominously over an 
idyllic park. 

This is where hundreds of thousands of 
Nazi Party supporters gathered between 
1933 and 1938 in what were known as the 
Nuremberg Rallies. 

The Nazi Party held yearly rallies in 
Nuremberg to celebrate their elevation 
to power and the end of the democratic 
Weimar Republic, which preceded the 
Third Reich. 

This is where evil found some of its 
largest audiences, while Hitler repeat¬ 
edly violated the treaty that ended World 
War I and the West appeased Hitler’s ad¬ 
vances into other countries in the name 
of preventing another war — at least for a 
little while. 

If you’ve ever seen images showing 
Hitler observing a living sea of people 
beneath waving swastikas, they were 
likely at one of these rallies. 

The Documentation Center and Nazi 
Party Rally Grounds in Nuremberg al¬ 
lows visitors to explore these structures 
and learn about the events held here. 

The location is divided into the Docu¬ 
mentation Center Museum and the rally 
grounds. The museum is housed in the 
unfinished remains of the Nazi Party 
rally congress hall. 

The museum looks like the Colos¬ 
seum in Rome, and not by accident. 
Hitler’s lead architect, Albert Speer, used 
authoritarian influences from Imperial 
Rome in its design. 

The museum’s permanent exhibition, 
“Fascination and Terror,” teaches visitors 
about the rise, connections and murder¬ 
ous consequences of Nazism in Germany. 

As an American who grew up with 
the History Channel, I thought I knew 
all about Nazi Germany. But I actually 
learned quite a bit through its exhibits. 

Most Americans who are interested in 
history know something about World War 
II. The battles, strategies and equipment 
are shown in numerous movies and video 
games. However, I think Americans 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Bayernstrasse 110, 90478 
Nuremberg 

TIMES 

9 a.m. to 6 p.m. weekdays; 

10 a.m. to 6 p.m. weekends 

COSTS 

6 euros per adult, 1.50 reduced price for 
students 

— Martin Egnash 


are a little less informed about the very 
beginnings of fascism in Germany, which 
is a large part of this museum. 

One of the first exhibits shows the 
devastated German economy after WWI, 
with pictures of worthless 100,000 Ger¬ 
man mark notes littering the ground. 

The exhibits then move on to the rise 
of Hitler and the brutal political machi¬ 
nations of its early years. Much of the 
museum relies on large, high-quality 
pictures, but there are also objects like 
Hitler-themed stained-glass windows 
and signs from concentration camps. 

The museum comes with a very infor¬ 
mative audio guide, so you don’t need to 
be able to read German to go through it. 

When you’re done, the actual rally 
grounds are just a short walk behind 
the congress hall on Zeppelin Field. The 
grounds have since been turned into a 
park and racetrack, but the actual struc¬ 
tures remain. 

The viewing area, where Hitler and his 
henchmen looked on approvingly at the 
fanatical nationalist devotion unfolding 
before them, is probably the most strik¬ 
ing part of the disturbing experience. 

You can climb up the steps and even 
stand in Hitler’s viewing area. It is 
deeply unsettling, but it’s an important 
part of history. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 
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Wales a land of undeniable poetry, magic 



F or more than 20 years, I’ve built 
my North Wales coverage around 
a charming medieval banquet 
at Ruthin Castle. Driving into 
Ruthin — and knowing its banquet was 
now being held less frequently — I intend¬ 
ed to cut the town entirely from my book. 

But as soon as I entered good old Ruthin 
— and saw the funky half-timbered pubs, 
the humble fountain, the cheap-but-be- 
loved WWI monument, the home where 
Cynthia Lennon lived after John left her, 
the church with the never-locked wrought- 
iron gate where everything is in Welsh, 
and the views down cobbled lanes leading 
directly into forested hills — I knew I’d 
have to keep it in my book. Even with only 
occasional performances of the banquet, I 
couldn’t cut Ruthin entirely. 

Welsh magic is like that. Beyond its lush 
landscape, powerful castles and huggable 
small towns, the nation just has a certain 
poetry to it. And that poetry has its own 
language. Despite centuries of English 
imperialism, the Welsh language remains 
alive and well. Though everyone in Wales 
speaks English, one in five can also speak 
the native tongue. In the northwest, well 
over half the population is fluent in Welsh, 
and uses it in everyday life. 

Less urbanized and less wealthy than 
England, Wales consists of miles of green 
land where sheep graze (because the 
soil is too poor for crops). And behind a 
good share of the pastures looms a stony 
medieval fortress. The country is rife 
with castles, most of which were built not 
by the Welsh but by their 13th-century 
enemy: England’s King Edward I, who 
built them as a base for the garrisons he 
installed to control the local population. 


One of Edward’s greatest castles is 
Conwy Castle — an impressive example 
of medieval ingenuity. Its towers are 
round — tougher to break through with no 
corners to knock off. Finished in just four 
years, it has layered defensive systems 
and a water gate that allowed safe entry 
for English boats 
in a land of hostile 
Welsh subjects. 

The town of 
Conwy also has 
“the oldest house 
in Wales,” Plas 
Mawr, built 
in 1580. In its 
heyday, visitors 
stepping into 
the house were 
wowed by the 
heraldry over the 
fireplace. This symbol, now repainted in 
its original bright colors, proclaims the 
family’s rich lineage and princely stock. 

Its kitchen comes with all the circa-1600 
conveniences: hay on the floor to add a 
little warmth and soak up spills; a hanging 
bread cage to keep food away from wan¬ 
dering critters; and a good supply of fresh 
meat in the pantry. Inside you’ll also find a 
well-done exhibit on health and hygiene in 
medieval Britain — you’ll be grateful that 
you were bom centuries later. 

To really appreciate North Wales, you 
need to step outside to see its natural 
beauty. Look for Mount Snowdon, the 
tallest British mountain south of Scotland. 
Each year, half a million people ascend 
one of seven different paths to the top of 
the 3,560-foot mountain. Hikes take from 
five to seven hours; if you’re fit and the 


weather’s good, it’s an exciting day. 

Mountaineers note that this area was 
used by Sir Edmund Hillary and his men 
as they practiced for the first successful 
ascent of Mount Everest. They slept at 
the Pen-y-Gwryd Hotel Pub, at the base 
of the road leading up to the Pen-y-Pass 
by Mount Snowdon. Today the bar is 
strewn with fascinating memorabilia from 


Hillary’s climb in 1953. 

From its dramatic castles to its evoca¬ 
tive landscape and history, from its scenic 
beauty to its friendly people, Wales casts 
an enchanting sightseeing spell. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travel guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Dragon slaying in 
eastern Bavaria 

Each year in August, the Ba¬ 
varian city of Furth im Wald re¬ 
turns to the year 1431, when war 
raged and the city’s existence 
was threatened by a fearsome 
dragon. The boundaries between 
reality and myth blur as a battle 
between good and evil plays out 
on various dates between Aug. 

2 and 18. The Drachenstich, or 
Slaying of the Dragon, is the 
portrayal of the faceoff between 
the beast — a 50-foot-long, fire¬ 
breathing robotic wonder — and 
the only two knights who can 
stop it, one male and one female. 
Battles take place at 8 p.m. on 
Aug. 2-4, Aug. 9-11 and Aug. 14- 
18, as well as at 3:45 p.m. Aug. 11. 
Adult ticket prices range from 22 
to 31 euros, depending on date 
and seating. On the second and 
third weekends of the play’s run, 
additional festivities are staged. 
On Aug. 11, Furth hosts its an¬ 
nual historical parade portray¬ 
ing life in the town over the past 
centuries, through bad times 
and good. From 2 p.m., a parade 
of 1,400 historically costumed 
reenactors, 250 horses, medieval 
weaponry, musical ensembles 
and others march through the 
streets. Entry to the parade costs 
4 euros for adults and 2 euros for 
children. Online: drachenstich.de 

The event’s last weekend offers 
a family-friendly program with a 
portrayal of children slaying the 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


* 


dragon at 1:30 p.m. Aug. 17 and a 
historical parade featuring some 
750 costumed children at 1:30 
p.m. Aug. 18. On both days, adult 
entry costs 5 euros and those 
under 14 enter for free. Online: 
kinderdrachenstich.de 

Magicians in 
Sankt Wenders streets 

A spell will be cast over the 
streets and squares of the mar¬ 
velous medieval city of Sankt 
Wendel, Germany, through the 
weekend, as 16 magicians vie 
to have their acts named best in 
show. 

In “Zauberhaftes Sankt 
Wendel,” a competition between 
street entertainers from around 
the world, each act gets a 20- 
minute slot. The shows play out 
simultaneously across three ven¬ 
ues. Performances run from 2 


to 11 p.m. Aug. 2 and continue in 
the same format from 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. the following day. At 8 p.m. 
Aug. 3, a magical extravaganza 
and awards show takes place at 
the Schlossplatz; in the event of 
bad weather, this moves inside to 
the Saalbau. From noon-8 p.m. 
Aug. 4, the fun carries on with a 
magic festival geared to families. 

Entry to the festival is free on 
all days. Sankt Wendel lies about 
25 miles northwest of Landstuhl. 
Online: tinyurl.com/yx9d84xn 

Stuttgart fetes summer 

An outing with a touch of class 
is within easy reach to those in 
the Stuttgart area this weekend. 

The Stuttgarter Sommerfest 
distinguishes itself in terms of 
ambiance, elegance and enter¬ 
tainment. From white pavilions 
set up on the stately grounds of 
the summer palace, restaurants 
and caterers serve tasty bites 
along with wines of the region. 
Even those who opt for an un- 
fussy burger and beer will find 
high-quality options. 

Live music is another impor¬ 
tant element of the offerings. 
With acts playing sounds from 
Latin rock to Dixieland and pop 
to operetta, finding a band to suit 
one’s taste should be a breeze. 

Entry to the festival is free. 
Opening hours are from 11 a.m. 
until 2 a.m. the following day 
on Friday and Saturday, and on 
Sunday, festivities carry on until 
11 p.m. Online: stuttgarter- 
sommerfest.de 



drachenstich.de 


This year’s first slaying of the dragon happens this weekend in Furth 
im Wald, Germany. Festivities continue for two more weekends. 


Europe’s new UNESCO 
World Heritage Sites 

The United Nations Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or¬ 
ganization (UNESCO) maintains 
a World Heritage list of more 
than 1,000 sites in 167 countries, 
chosen for their outstanding 
beauty, cultural significance or 
other unique qualities. 

This year’s new additions 
include places in Europe. 

Erzgebirge Mining Region in 
Czech Republic and Germany: 
The Ore Mountains, shaped by 
continuous mining for silver and 
other metals for 800 years. 

Jodrell Bank Observatory in 
the United Kingdom 

Krzemionki Prehistoric 
Striped Flint Mining Region in 
Poland: Four mining sites dating 
back to the Neolithic Age. 

Landscape for Breeding and 


Training of Ceremonial Car¬ 
riage Horses at Kladruby nad 
Labem, Czech Republic 
Le Colline del Prosecco di 
Conegliano e Valdobbiadene in 
Italy: Center for the production 
of Prosecco wine. 

Risco Caido and the Sacred 
Mountains of Gran Canaria in 
Spain 

Royal Building of Mafra in 
Portugal: Italian Baroque 20 
miles northwest of Lisbon, con¬ 
ceived by King Joao V in 1711. 

Sanctuary of Bom Jesus do 
Monte in Braga, Portugal 

Water Management System of 
Augsburg, Germany: First engi¬ 
neered in the 14th century. 

The Ohrid region of Albania 
and North Macedonia: Parts of 
Lake Ohrid already on the list 
are now joined by the Albanian 
part of the lake, the Lin Penin¬ 
sula and a strip of shoreline. 
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THAT WDN'T FLY 

Europe’s ‘flight shame’ movement to combat climate 
change doesn’t stand a chance in the US, experts say 


By Hannah Sampson 
The Washington Post 

A cross Europe, flying has become the activity 
that the environmentally minded love to shun. 

Fueled by activists in Sweden and the term 
“flygskam,” which loosely translates to “flight 
shame,” the movement has captured the attention of air¬ 
lines, travel agencies, tour operators and even politicians. 
The groundswell provoked a defense of air travel from an 
airline industry trade group official. 

“Flying is freedom,” wrote Alexandre de Juniac, 
director general and CEO of the global airline trade asso¬ 
ciation IATA, in a blog post. “Confining people’s horizons 
to train distances or boat speeds back-steps on a century 
of worldwide progress. Relying on virtual meetings to 
make global connections ignores the feelings and sensa¬ 
tions that make us human.” 


But the concerns have also prompted action. 

France’s transport minister recently announced an 
“eco-tax” on all flights that take off from the country, 
ranging from 1.5 euros ($1.68) to 18 euros ($20.17). 

Funds will be used to finance other forms of transporta¬ 
tion, including train travel, Reuters reported. 

To mark its 100th anniversary, KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines recently launched a sustainability campaign that 
urges travelers to consider flying less, among other ac¬ 
tions, especially over short distances when a train would 
suffice. The carrier says the aviation industry is respon¬ 
sible for 2% to 3% of man-made carbon dioxide emissions 
globally; IATA puts that number at 2%. 

Experts say the trend is well and good in Europe, 
where rail is widespread and countries are close together. 
But in the United States, climate-conscious travelers have 
far fewer options to reduce their carbon footprints. 

“One thing that’s different in Europe is that rail is a 


viable alternative today; for a lot of people, that’s not the 
case in the U.S.,” says airline expert Seth Kaplan. “A 
reason why you’re unlikely to see U.S. airlines doing 
this in any kind of big way is that in the U.S., what’s 
the alternative?” 

Driving is an option, but not always a great 
alternative for the environment. Speedy 
train travel across the United States is a 
dream that may never come true, though 
the proposed Green New Deal calls for 
investment in high-speed rail. As it 
stands, experts say the rail system 
in the United States takes too long to 
connect far-flung parts of the country 
to make it a viable substitute for air 
travel outside of regions such as the 
Northeast. 

“In most parts of the world, the only 
way to have less of an environmen¬ 
tal impact than flying is not to 
travel,” Kaplan says. 

But, he said, the general 
feeling is still that traveling 
is a social good that brings people 
closer together. 

“I think that’s something that 
people want to feel — that when they 
travel, they’re mostly doing a good 
thing,” he says. “And sure, socially 
conscious people are thinking, ‘Could I 
do it in some better way?”’ 

One option is to choose carriers 
such as Spirit, which packs more 
passengers onto a plane than 
the roomier, more comfortable 
competitors. Travelers can also 
avoid business class or first class, 
because those seats take up more 
room on a plane. 

“If they were all flying in a 
dense, economy configuration, 
the environmental impact would 
be considerably less because 
you’d be able to fit all of those 
seats onto considerably fewer 
airplanes,” Kaplan says. 

In its “Fly Responsibly” cam- 
BtfT paign, KLM also suggests that passengers 
pack lighter to reduce weight on a plane so it 
burns less fuel. The airline offers travelers an easy 
way to buy offsets for the amount of carbon dioxide 
emissions generated by their trip and allows other carri¬ 
ers to use its offset program. 

“We don’t like to shame,” says Boet Kreiken, KLM’s 
executive vice president for customer experience. “We 
frame it as responsible behavior from the airlines, the 
customers and the industry. That’s a better step than only 
shaming; that doesn’t solve any issue.” 

Aseem Prakash, founding director of the University of 
Washington’s Center for Environmental Politics, said he 
has mixed feelings about the “shame” element of Eu¬ 
rope’s movement. With co-author and wife Nives Dolsak, 
incoming director of the university’s School of Marine 
and Environmental Affairs, he writes regularly about 
climate change and the steps individuals can take to 
reduce their own effect. They zero in especially on travel 
by academics and the need to “walk the talk.” 

Prakash and Dolsak say they subscribe to the “fly 
less” movement among academics. Between them, they 
have turned down invitations to travel; opted for regional 
conferences instead of global ones farther away; bought 
carbon offsets for any required travel as well as for 
visitors to the university; and turned to Skype instead of 
in-person meetings. Prakash said the goal is not to issue 
heavy-handed edicts. 

“Our simple plea is that all of us should become more 
responsible and become a bit more reflective and con¬ 
scious of our own carbon footprint,” he says. 

Dolsak lauded KLM’s efforts and said the advice about 
avoiding short flights should apply where possible in 
the United States. “There’s absolutely no reason to have 
flights between D.C. and New York,” she said. 

And for good behavior, she singled out the tour com¬ 
pany Rick Steves’ Europe, which recently announced it 
would invest $1 million a year to offset the impact of trips 
between the United States and Europe. 

“There are people in this business that are very serious 
about it and acknowledge it and lead in finding ways to 
find solutions.” 


■ 
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In search of a 


Good Scoop 


Journalist scours Kaiserslautern, a city dripping 
with possibilities, for the best ice cream options 


By Karin Zeitvogel 

Stars and Stripes 

T aylor Swift says curling up with pints of it makes her happy. Arizona 

Governor Doug Ducey says it brings people together. Actor James Dean 
once likened it to love. 

“It” is ice cream, and one of the first things I noticed when I moved 
to Kaiserslautern at the start of the summer was the number of people 
walking around with cups or cones of it. So I set out to find K-Town’s best scoop. 

For 72 hours, I had ice cream for breakfast, lunch, dinner and dessert. To make 
my quest more interesting, I tried the most unusual flavor that each place offered. 
Establishments were rated based on ice cream variety, taste and quality of service. 
Here, in the order of testing, are the ice cream places I tried. 
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A mixed berry ice cream sundae is big enough for two to share at 
the Palazzo Sandro Eiscafe in Kaiserslautern, Germany. 


At Eiscafe Venezia, Eisenbahnstrasse 46, 
the woman scooping on Sunday afternoon 
seemed impatient as I contemplated my 
choices, and at one point left to do something 
else. When she handed me my cup of cin¬ 
namon ice cream, a flavor I don’t remember 
seeing back in the U.S., I noticed the rem¬ 
nants of someone else’s frozen treat on the 
edge of my scoop. But I thought I’d eat it 
anyway because it looked like the traces of 
berry sorbet and I quite like berries. 

The first spoonful had that been-in-the- 
freezer-too-long taste. I tried to discern 
even a hint of cinnamon in the ice cream 
but quickly gave up. When I found myself 
chewing on something gritty, I decided my 
best option would be to throw away what re¬ 
mained of my 1 euro cup, which was almost 
all of it. I started thinking my quest for the 
best ice cream might not be a great idea. 

Continuing down Eisenbahnstrasse, I got 
to Italiano Sapori Veri. Their most unusual 
flavor was lemon-basil sorbet. High in basil 
and not too sweet, the lemony twang and the 
aromatic pop of the basil worked wonders on 
my still recovering palate. Sapori Veri has 18 
flavors of ice cream, all of them homemade, 
according to the woman who served me. A 
scoop here is 1.20 euros. 

On day 2,1 visited Palazzo Sandro at 
Marktstrasse 37. They’ve been making ice 
cream in Landau, about 30 miles southeast 
of Kaiserslautern, since 1996. The Kaiser¬ 
slautern branch opened four years ago and 
offers 35 flavors, including the very unusual 
pumpkin seed. I took a scoop of that, topped 
with a scoop of vanilla, while my guests 
shared a mixed berry sundae, which we got 
at the happy hour price of 4.50 euros. 

Pumpkin seed ice cream, it turns out, 
tastes like hemp oil. When I shared this 
information with the server, he asked, “But 
did you like it? Because I had someone here 
earlier who cussed me out and said it was 
the worst ice cream ever, and I was worried 
I’d done something wrong.” Then he told me 
that if the person who serves you ice cream 
doesn’t thoroughly rinse the scoop and there 
are leftovers from someone else’s ice cream 
on it, the ice cream could have that been-in- 
the-freezer-too-long taste. 

Palazzo Sandro adds new flavors every 
year, dropping ones that weren’t well 
received the previous summer. In addition 
to adventurous flavors, a helpful, friendly 



AFTER 

HOURS 


GERMANY 


server, and a seven-day-a-week sundae 
happy hour after 7 p.m., Palazzo Sandro does 
gluten-free cones and ice cream delivery by 
motorcycle. And, yes, I like pumpkin seed ice 
cream. 

Having just eaten ice cream that tasted 
like hemp oil, I should have been hard to im¬ 
press when I went next door to Eiscafe San 
Marco. But they succeeded with excellent 
service, great variety of flavors and tasty ice 
cream. This Eiscafe has been in Kaiserslaut¬ 
ern for 20 years and makes ice cream in a 
room above the shop. My tiramisu ice cream 
tasted just like tiramisu, only colder, and the 
enthusiastic staff insisted that I also try their 
lemon-basil sorbet. It could have done with 
a touch more basil, I thought. Owner Grazia 
Rizzo said they add and drop new flavors on a 



A server at La Luna, located in the K in 
Lautern shopping mall, scoops ice cream for 
a customer on July 23. 


regular basis throughout the summer. Scoops 
here are 1 euro each. 

At breakfast on day 3,1 found myself at the 
Eiscafe Dolomiten, at Schillerstrasse 2. They 
didn’t have any unusual flavors, so I settled 
for coffee ice cream, served as “spaghetti.” 
Spaghetti ice cream is said to be a German 
invention that involves forcing what’s prob¬ 
ably two to three scoops through a metal 
press with holes in the bottom. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 



Customers sit outside the San Marco ice cream cafe in Kaiserslautern, Germany, on July 23. 


LAST LICKS 

My final scoop on ice 
cream* in Kaiserslautern: 


3rd place: 

PALAZZO 

SANDRO 

Most 

innovative 
selection, 
Jf great taste, 
good 
service 


A 

RIA 

1 


2nd place: 
RIALTO 

Excellent 
selection, 
best taste, 
good 
service 


1st place: 

EISCAFE 


1 


Great 

selection, 

excellent 

taste, 

best 

service 


*lce cream tastes expressed in 
this article are the author’s alone. 
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Dolomiten Eiscafe owner 
Werner Braun holds up a cup 
of coffee-flavored spaghetti ice 
cream July 23 inside the cafe in 
Kaiserslautern, Germany. 

FROM PAGE 30 

Cafe owner Werner Braun 
insisted that I have sauce on my 
spaghetti ice cream (because 
who eats spaghetti without 
sauce?), so I took chocolate. 
Dolomiten’s ice cream is made 
in-house and mine contained real 
coffee, giving me my caffeine fix 
for the day. My breakfast spa¬ 
ghetti ice cream cost 5 euros, but 
a single scoop goes for 1 euro. 

For lunch, I had a bright 
green Waldmeister ice cream 
at La Luna in the K in Lautern 
mall. Called sweet woodruff in 
English, Waldmeister is an herb 
that Germans make a syrup out 
of and use in an alcoholic punch 
they drink in the summer. The 
service was friendly, there were 
22 flavors to choose from, a list of 
which ones contain what aller¬ 
gens and additives, and the mall 
air conditioning was working 
better than usual. But I wasn’t 
bowled over by my 1-euro scoop 
and still can’t describe what 
Waldmeister tastes like. 

Nearby, on Muehlstrasse, is 
the Rialto Eiscafe. Rialto has 
been in Kaiserslautern for 51 
years. They offer 35 homemade 
flavors, including cinnamon, 
which I timorously tried again, 
and marzipan. Tasting the two 
flavors together was like having 
cool Christmas cookies in the 
middle of July. Rialto restored 
my faith in cinnamon ice cream, 
demonstrating why it consistent¬ 
ly gets great reviews. Contrary 
to what the internet says, they’re 
not open 24 hours a day, though. 
A scoop is 1 euro. 

Lastly, I tried IceRobot at 
Spittelstrasse 6. If you have kids, 
go here. You place your order 
on a large touch screen, which 
gives you a ticket with a bar 
code that you scan on a nearby 
cylindrical post. Then you wait 
until a machine that looks like a 
robot vacuum cleaner emerges 
through a tunnel, carrying your 
ice cream. All-you-can-eat top¬ 
pings and whipped cream are in¬ 
cluded in the price, which starts 
at 3 euros for a single scoop. 

My bright purple sweet potato 
ice cream was too sweet for my 
taste, but IceRobot is worth it, if 
only for the automated gastro¬ 
nomic experience. 



Restaurants 



Hotels 


BOHM 

NeueAmbergerStral3e39 
92655 Grafenwohr - 09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehm.de 


Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments , 

Hot Tub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, | 
American/German Owned, — - ■ - 
36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


pullmoq 


Vollmoellerstrasse 5 • 70563 
VAIHINGEN - STUTTGART 

BOOK TODAY 0711 730 2300 



STAY 



Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 
Amberger Str. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 
E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 
Tel.:+49(0) 9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 


Zeitvogel.Karin@stripes.com 

@StripesZeit 
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History, 

firsthand 

Brisbane’s MacArthur Museum 
features volunteer who knew 
American general during WWII 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

A ustralian Ron Rees was 
just 6, on his way home 
from a fishing trip with 
his older brother, when 
he met Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
on the street in 1942. 

Rees raised his hand in the 
two-finger Wolf Scout salute, 
which MacArthur took to be a “V 
for Victory” sign. 

Rees, now an 83-year-old 
retired Australian Army of¬ 
ficer and a volunteer guide at 
the MacArthur Museum in the 
general’s old Brisbane headquar¬ 
ters, recalled that he had written 
“U.S. Army” on his school cap. 
When MacArthur noticed, he 
asked Rees what his rank was 
and, getting no reply, handed the 
boy a shiny lieutenant’s bar. 

MacArthur’s wartime office in 
Brisbane’s historic AMP build¬ 
ing looks exactly like it did dur¬ 
ing World War II. It’s been fitted 
out with furniture matching what 
was there when it was the focal 
point for the Pacific campaign. 

A sign in the room reads: “The 
US Seventh Fleet was formed 
in this headquarters 15 March 
1943.” 

It’s the sort of thing that might 
appeal to modern 7th Fleet sail¬ 
ors. Museum staff estimate about 
100 crew from the USS Ronald 
Reagan aircraft carrier visited 
during the recent Talisman 
Sabre exercise Down Under. 

The museum also hosted a 
group of Japan Self-Defense 
Force and Australian Defence 
Force personnel during the 
exercise. Rees was waiting at the 
front door at opening time that 
day proudly wearing a blazer 
with an American eagle patch. 

Standing among the exhibits, 
he talked about a second chance 
meeting with MacArthur during 
a trip to the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. The pair also 
exchanged letters over the years, 
he said. 

The museum, which opened in 



Ron Rees, who met Gen. 

Douglas MacArthur in the 
street during World War II, is a 
volunteer guide at the MacArthur 
Museum Brisbane. 

2004, includes exhibits detailing 
MacArthur’s time in Brisbane 
and the city’s role in World War 
II. There’s a large conference 
table that the general used for 
meetings covered in maps and 
other historical documents. 

A glass case holds the control 
yoke from a twin-engine Japa¬ 
nese Mitsubishi G4M bomber 
shot down by a U.S. P-38 Light¬ 
ning fighter over the island of 
Bougainville, killing Adm. Iso- 
roku Yamamoto, who orchestrat¬ 
ed the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

There are replicas of MacAr¬ 
thur’s distinctive corncob pipe, 
aviator sunglasses and gold- 
trimmed hat and memorabilia 
such as matchbooks tagged with 
his “I shall return!” pledge to the 
people of the Philippines. 

The museum is also a good 
place to learn about Brisbane’s 
war history. There’s a section 
devoted to local women who 
married American soldiers and 
moved to the U.S. after the war. 

But perhaps the real treasures 
are volunteers like Rees who can 
tell you what it was really like 
during those dark days and how 
strong the bonds are between the 
U.S. and Australia. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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The MacArthur Museum Brisbane is housed in the historic AMP building. The site in Australia served as 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s headquarters during World War II. 



Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s office in Brisbane’s historic AMP 
Building looks just as it did during World War II. 



A glass case at the museum holds the control yoke from 
a Mitsubishi G4M bomber shot down over the island of 
Bougainville, killing Japanese Adm. Isoroku Yamamoto, who 
masterminded the attack on Pearl Harbor. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

The MacArthur Museum is 
a five-minute walk from the 
Brisbane Central Station. Exit 
the station on the comer of Ann 
and Edward streets and continue 
down Edward Street, crossing 
both Adelaide and Queen streets. 
The entrance to MacArthur Mu¬ 
seum is on Edward Street. 
Address: 201 Edward St., Bris¬ 
bane City, QLD 4000, Australia 

TIMES 

Open 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Sundays. Other 
times are available for groups by 
appointment. Allow at least an 
hour to see all exhibits. 

COSTS 

About $7 for adults; $3.50 for 
children; $14 for families. 

FOOD 

None available at the museum, 
but there are restaurants serving 
everything from breakfast to 
beer across the street. 

INFORMATION 

Online: mmb.org.au 

— Seth Robson 
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WEEKEND: LIFESTYLE 


Never oil the grill 

Many people oil the cooking 
grates — big blunder! Fol- 
A low my mantra: “Oil the 
food, not the grates!” 
k If you brush oil on 
9 / hot cooking grates 
^ 'r (and a lit grill), you 
run the risk of a big 
flare-up. The oil that you have 
brushed on will instantly burn, 
leaving a sticky residue that will 
“glue” your food to the grates, 
making it stick, break apart and 
dry out — like dehydrating food. 
If you oil the food, it will stay 
juicy, promote caramelization 
— those great grill marks! And 
help to prevent “stickage.” 

Don’t put food on a 
cold grill 

Always preheat a gas grill with 
all burners on high or wait until 
charcoal briquettes are 
i covered with a white- 
4 gray ash. Preheating 
j also burns off residue 
f| fWJ and makes it easier to 

* clean the grill. Con¬ 
trary to popular belief, 

you don’t ever need to cook on 
a grill that is hotter than 550 F. 
The hotter the grill, the more 
likely you will burn the outside 
of the food before the inside is 
cooked. 

Clean that dirty grill 

An outdoor grill is like a 
cast-iron skillet. It gets better 
and better the more you 
w use it, but you do need 
Aik t0 c ^ ean ^ every time 
you use it. Clean the 
grill grates twice 

* ^ every cookout with a 

stiff metal bristle grill 
cleaning brush — before and 
after you cook. If you do this, it 
will never be a big job to clean 
your grill. If you don’t have a 
grill cleaning brush, crumble a 
ball of heavy-duty aluminum foil 
and hold it in a pair of 12-inch 
locking chef tongs to use to clean 
the grill. 

Distinguish between 
direct and indirect heat 

The most frequent mistake 
is to choose the wrong cooking 
method. To be a good 
f. i griller, you must know 
the difference be- 
/i V tween direct, indirect 
< or combo grilling and 

^ when to use them. Di¬ 
rect grilling means that 
the food is set directly over the 



MASTERING THE GRILL 

Think you’re an expert at cooking over an open 
flame? Make sure you’re not making these mistakes 

By Elizabeth Karmel 

Associated Press 


I love to grill and barbecue, and I have devoted my career to 
outdoor cooking for more than two decades. In that time, I’ve 
seen a lot of mistakes and people tend to make them over and 
over. So I put together a list of the biggest grilling don’ts and how 
to avoid them. Save this list and refer it the next time you get 
ready to grill. 


heat source — similar to broiling 
in your oven. Indirect grilling 
means that the heat is on either 
side of the food and the burners 
are turned off under the food — 
similar to roasting and baking in 
your oven. Combo grilling means 
that you sear the food over direct 
heat (i.e., to sear a tenderloin, 
or large steak) before moving 
it to indirect heat to finish the 
cooking process. Remember this 
general rule: If the food takes 
less than 20 minutes to cook, use 
the DIRECT METHOD. If the 
food takes more than 20 minutes 
to cook, use the INDIRECT 
METHOD. 


The right way to deal 
with flare-ups 


Never use a water bottle to 
extinguish a flare-up. 
ft Spraying water on a 
LJ hot fire can produce 
steam vapors that 
could cause severe 
burns. The water can 
also crack the porcelain-enamel 
finish, resulting in damage to 
your grill. Fire loves oxygen, so 
cook with the lid down and don’t 
peek. Repeatedly lifting the lid to 
“peek” and check the food while 
it’s cooking lengthens cooking 
time. If you have a full-on fire, 


turn all the burners off, remove 
the food and extinguish the 
flames with kosher salt or baking 
soda. In a worst-case scenario, 
use a fire extinguisher but know 
that it will ruin your grill. 


Avoid frequent flipping 

If you are cooking food by the 
direct method (ham- 
A burgers, hot dogs, 
boneless chicken 
breasts, small steaks, 
vegetables, etc.), flip 
™ only once halfway 

through the cook¬ 
ing time. All protein 
will stick to the grates as soon 


as it makes contact with the hot 
grill. As it cooks, it will naturally 
release itself, and that is when 
you can turn it over with a pair 
of tongs. Just remember to oil the 
food, not the grates! 

No cross-contamination 

One of the most common 
mistakes backyard cooks 
make is using the same 
L tongs for raw and cooked 
foods. This creates 
MV cross-contamination 
(T* ) and can result in 

food-borne illness. It’s 
easy to fix this prob¬ 
lem. I have been color-coding 
my 12-inch locking chef tongs 
with red and green duct tape for 
as long as I have been grilling. 
The different colors help me to 
remember which pair of tongs 
I used for raw food (red), like 
chicken, and which are safe to 
use for the cooked food (green). 
And remember to use a separate 
clean platter for your cooked 
food, too. 

Don’t sauce too soon 

If I had a dime for every time I 
saw someone pour thick 
J ^ sweet barbecue sauce 
on bone-in-chicken 
wf . pieces or a whole rack 
I wAk of ribs while they 
f were raw, I would be 

a very wealthy griller! 
All barbecue sauces 
have a lot of sugar in them and 
sugar burns very quickly. Almost 
always burning the outside of 
the food before the inside cooks. 
Generally I only brush food with 
sauce during the final 10-15 min¬ 
utes of cooking time. With ribs 
that cook 2-3 hours, I will brush 
with a diluted sauce (Vi beer and 
Vi sauce) for the final 30 minutes 
of cooking time. 

Resist testing for 
doneness by cutting 

Cutting your food to test for 
doneness is another 
d common way people 
. v bungle their food. 

When you cut any 
^0Wj protein, you are 

letting the precious 
juices escape and if 
the food is under¬ 
cooked, the area where it was 
cut will be overcooked when you 
put it back on the grill. Use an 
instant-read meat thermometer 
to test for doneness, and always 
let your food rest for at least 5 
minutes before cutting into it. 
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Prepare for drift off 


Pack these 8 things in your carry-on 
bag for the best sleep on an airplane 

By Natalie B. Compton 

The Washington Post 

W hen trying to sleep on a plane, the obstacles are stacked 

against you. The environment is loud, bright, crowded and 
uncomfortable. But while it most likely won’t be the same 
quality as at home, it is still possible to get some shut-eye 
with the right gear. 

Before you get shopping, there are a few key considerations to keep 
in mind. Just because you have trouble sleeping on a plane now doesn’t 
mean you’re doomed. Sleeping on a plane is like any other skill: You 
have to practice to get good at it. It’s as much a mental hurdle as a 
physical one. 

“Don’t underestimate the power of rest. Don’t get too caught up in 
‘I need to sleep,”’ says Ellen Wermter, a board-certified family nurse 
practitioner and Better Sleep Council spokesperson. “If you sleep, 
great. If you don’t, you’re still getting benefits from closing your eyes 
and getting quiet time.” 

Focusing on getting rest vs. deep sleep will take the pressure off 
when you buckle up for takeoff. With the right gear, mental state and 
practice, you’ll be snoozing in your seat in no time. 

Here’s what you need to get started. 

Neck pillow 

Every expert we interviewed recom¬ 
mended buying a good neck pillow before 
you fly. But pillows aren’t necessarily a 
one-size-fits-all kind of product. What one 
traveler may love, another may hate. It 
could take trial and error before you find 
what works for you. 

If you take a neck pillow out for a spin 
and it doesn’t seem quite right, don’t give 
up right away. Michael Breus — sleep 
expert, clinical physiologist, fellow of the 


American Academy of Sleep Medicine 
and diplomate of the American Board of 
Sleep Medicine — suggests flipping the 
script on the classic neck pillow. 

He says that a lot of people, when using 
C-shaped neck pillows, “their head bobs 
forward and it wakes them up. I tell them 
to take the really thick part and put it 
under their chin,” Breus says. 

Eye mask 

Between the flashing entertainment 
systems, blinking seat-belt notifications, 
cabin lighting and the screens of your fel¬ 
low travelers, there’s a lot of stimulating 
light that can keep travelers awake. 

“All of the research clearly indicates 
that you don’t want any blue-light emis¬ 
sions anywhere,” says Chris Tomshack, 
CEO and founder of HealthSource Chiro¬ 
practic. 

Although you may not have any control 
over the lights on the plane, you can pack 
an eye mask to create a light-tight setting. 
Buy one that doesn’t press too firmly on 
your eyes and still covers enough ground 
to protect from light getting inside. 

Blue-light-blocking glasses 

While we’re on the subject of light, 
experts say that blue light — that artificial 
light that beams out of phones, comput¬ 
ers and LED displays — is a detriment 
to your sleep quality. And unfortunately, 
planes are full of blue light. 

“The plane is one of the largest sources 
of what we call ‘junk fight’ that we can pos¬ 
sibly put ourselves in,” says Tomshack. “So 
let’s eliminate that variable and wear blue- 
light-blocking glasses. It tells our brain, 
‘Hey we’re not supposed to be awake. 

We’re supposed to be dialing down.’” 

Blanket 

In a perfect scenario, you’d be falling 
asleep in a dark room with the tempera¬ 


ture around 66 degrees Fahrenheit. 

But if you’ve ever flown before, you 
know that temperatures can fluctuate 
from plane to plane, or even within the 
duration of a flight. 

“If you’re hot, that’s not condu¬ 
cive for sleep. You’re uncomfortable, 
sweaty, itchy,” Wermter says. “On the 
other end, sometimes it’s freezing.” 

Prepare for a cold scenario by pack¬ 
ing a scarf, shawl or blanket in your 
carry-on. 

Compression socks 

Compression socks are another way 
to keep warm on a plane, but that’s not 
the only reason they’re recommended 
by our experts. 

“This isn’t just for people over 60 
or 70 who are at risk for deep-vein 
thrombosis or blood clots in their legs,” 
Tomshack says of compression socks. 
“This is for everybody because they 
improve circulation.” 

The compression socks will help pre¬ 
vent stagnant blood flow while you’re 
stuck being sedentary on the plane. 

Earplugs or headphones 

Planes are loud. Really loud. Ear¬ 
plugs and noise-canceling headphones 
are your best options for combating 
noise pollution. 

For plugs, Tomshack recommends 
finding a pair that have a noise reduc¬ 
tion rating (NRR) of at least 30 to be 
effective on a plane. 

Choosing what to play on your noise- 
canceling headphones is up to personal 
preference. You can try audiobooks; 
sleep or relaxation apps; music or white 
noise. 

Melatonin 

You can help send a signal to your 
brain that it’s time to sleep by using 
melatonin. Melatonin is a more natural 
alternative to a prescription sleep aid, 
and it’s available at drugstores over the 
counter. 

“When it comes to melatonin, we 
really shouldn’t exceed a half-milli- 
gram to 1 milligram on any given day,” 
Tomshack says. 

Plan to take melatonin about 30 min¬ 
utes before you want to snooze. 

Water 

Pack your own water bottle so you 
don’t have to five at the mercy of the 
flight attendants’ service schedule. 

“I used to always be worried about 
missing the drink cart and Biscoff cook¬ 
ies,” says Wermter. “If you already come 
prepared with a water bottle, you can go 
into sleep mode without worrying about 
missing the refreshment cart.” 

Furthermore, skip the booze if you’re 
trying to sleep on a plane. What sounds 
like a way to unwind can actually 
stimulate you, and additionally, alcohol 
is dehydrating. 
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Scientists say Chernobyl 
safe for visitors - if you 
avoid kicking up the dust 


By Katie Mettler 

The Washington Post 


T he tourists first started flocking 
to Chernobyl nearly 10 years ago, 
with video game fans wanting to 
see firsthand the nuclear waste¬ 
land they’d only visited virtually. 


A Ferris wheel at an abandoned amusement park in Pripyat, Ukraine. 


area, there are significant down¬ 
sides, experts say. 

The grounds remain coated 
with plutonium, cesium, stron¬ 
tium and americium — radionu¬ 
clides (atoms that emit radiation) 
that could pose potentially 
serious health risks to those who 
touch or ingest them. Some areas 
are more radioactive, and thus 
more dangerous, than others. 

“Chernobyl was the worst nu¬ 
clear accident in human history,” 
said Jim Beasley, an associate 
professor at the University of 
Georgia who has studied the Ex¬ 
clusion Zone since 2012. “Even 
though the accident occurred 
over 33 years ago it remains one 
of the most radiologically con¬ 
taminated places on earth.” 

Today, radiation levels in¬ 
side the Exclusion Zone vary 
widely from location to location, 
said Dr. T. Steen, who teaches 
microbiology and immunology at 
Georgetown’s School of Medicine 
and oversees radiation research 
in organisms at nuclear disaster 
sites. She advises anyone visit¬ 
ing to be educated and cautious 
while inside the Exclusion Zone, 
and to limit time spent there. 

“The longer you’re exposed, 
the more that future impact is,” 
she said. 

She advises visitors to the 
Exclusion Zone to wear clothes 
and shoes they are comfortable 
throwing away. If they’re going 
to be touching or disturbing any¬ 
thing, she recommends a mask 
and gloves. Most importantly, 
Steen says, Chernobyl tourists 
should avoid plant life, and espe¬ 
cially the depths of the forests. 

Those areas were not cleaned 
in the aftermath of the disaster 
and remain highly contami¬ 
nated by radiation. Research has 
showed that the fungus, moss 
and mushrooms growing there 
are radioactive. 

Those who stay on the paved 
pathways, which officials 
cleaned, are much less likely to 
absorb harmful toxins. 

None of that will prevent tour¬ 
ists from disturbing Chernobyl’s 
spirit, however. 

“I think it is important to 
not lose sight of the fact that 
Chernobyl represents an area 
of tremendous human suffer¬ 
ing,” Beasley said. “Hundreds of 
thousands of people were forever 
displaced from their homes or 
otherwise impacted.” 


Next came those whose curios¬ 
ity piqued when in 2016 the giant 
steel dome known as the New 
Safe Confinement was slid over 
the sarcophagus encasing nucle¬ 
ar reactor number four, which 
exploded in April 1986, spewed 
radiation across Europe and 
forced hundreds of thousands to 
flee from their homes. 

Then in May, HBO’s “Cher¬ 
nobyl” miniseries aired, and 
tourism companies reported a 
30 to 40% uptick in visitors to the 
Chernobyl Exclusion Zone, aban¬ 
doned and eerily frozen in time. 

Now the Ukrainian govern¬ 
ment — capitalizing on the maca¬ 
bre intrigue — has announced 
that Chernobyl will become an 
official tourist site, complete 
with routes, waterways, 
checkpoints and a “green 
corridor” that will place 
it on the map with other 
“dark tourism” sites. 

“We must give this 
territory of Ukraine a 
new life,” President 
Volodymyr Zelensky 
said during a visit to 
Chernobyl. “Until 
now, Chernobyl was 
a negative part of 
Ukraine’s brand. It’s 
time to change it.” 

At the nuclear 
facility and in the 
nearby town of Pri¬ 
pyat, wildlife has 
returned and now 
roams freely. Flora 
and fauna grow up 
around decaying 
homes, playgrounds 
and an amuse¬ 
ment park. Letters, 
dinner tables and 
baby dolls remain 
where their owners 
abandoned them 33 


years ago. 

Radioactive dust 
still coats it all. 

“Chernobyl is a 
unique place on the 
planet where nature 
revives after a global 
man-made disaster,” 
Zelensky said. “We have 
to show this place to the 
world: scientists, ecolo¬ 
gists, historians, tourists.” 
Though exploiting a his¬ 
torical space like Chernobyl 
could infuse Ukraine’s economy 
with tourism dollars and mo¬ 
tivate developers to revive the 
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'She's a perfectionist' 

British songwriter-producer Labrinth discusses 
working with Beyonce on lion King’ soundtrack 


By Mesfin Fekadu 


B ritish singer-songwriter-produc¬ 
er Labrinth knew what he was in 
for when he learned he was about 
to work with Beyonce: “She’s a 
perfectionist and she’s a Virgo, like my 
wife. Virgos are serious perfectionists.” 

“I was like, ‘I know what I’m in for, and 
I like that,”’ he added. 

The Grammy-nominated musician, 
born Timothy McKenzie, worked on the 
pop icon’s newest song, “Spirit,” from the 
new “Lion King” film, where she voices 
the character Nala. Labrinth said he 

and co-writer Ilya 
Salmanzadeh, who 
has crafted a num¬ 
ber of Top 10 hits for 
Ariana Grande, were 
working on tracks for 
the film and hoped 
they’d come up with 
something Beyonce 
could connect to. 

“We kind of sent a 
rough demo over to 
her. She heard the 
song and she loved the vibe. She was like, 
‘OK, I’m going to get in on it with you.’ 

She started helping us write the rest of 
the record,” Labrinth said in an interview 
from London in June. “It was just like, 
‘This is incredible. It was just one of those 
moments where it was like, ‘OK, I think 
God’s blessing me now.’” 

“Spirit” appears on two albums: The 
new “Lion King” soundtrack as well as 
“The Lion King: The Gift,” a Beyonce- 
produced album featuring songs inspired 
by the film. “The Gift,” which debuted 
July 19, includes collaborations with Jay- 
Z, Blue Ivy and Kendrick Lamar, as well 
as African artists such as Tiwa Savage 
and Burna Boy. 

Labrinth, who has produced for the 
Weeknd, Rihanna, Ed Sheeran and 
Nicki Minaj, said he was impressed with 
Beyonce’s attention to detail and human 
spirit when working together. 

“She cared about everything that was in 
the record. She cared about what piano we 
were going to use. Is there enough bass? 

Not many artists care that much,” he said. 
“Also, just the way she treated us, as well. 

A lot of artists in her position, they can be 
divas and they can be hard to deal with. 
Her energy and the messages she sent to 
us in terms of saying thank you for contrib¬ 
uting to ‘The Lion King’ — she sent really 
beautiful messages. I was really kind of 
surprised to see that someone in her posi¬ 
tion still has that humility. For me that’s 
when I was like, ‘She’s got all the respect 
from me in the world that I can give.’” 

Labrinth, 30, is probably having his best 
month ever: He’s also the lead composer 
on the hit HBO series “Euphoria,” which 
stars Zendaya and is co-produced by 
Drake. The show, which follows a group 
of suburban high school students dealing 
with sex, drugs, love and social media, has 
been highlighted for its acting and also 
its music, which ranges from ’50s crooner 
Jim Reeves to Beyonce and Lil Wayne. 

Labrinth, who is in the supergroup LSD 
alongside Sia and Diplo, said he got the gig 
after show creator Sam Levinson heard 


his song “All for Us” and more of his 
music, and asked him to jump on board. 

“Being involved with ‘Euphoria’ has 
given me another outlet to show how 
deep my world goes. I’m kind of doing 
orchestral compositions on there as well 
as electric productions, hip-hop, ’60s clas¬ 
sic music. It’s allowed me to be a kid in a 
playground,” he said. 

Though Drake is part of the show, 
Labrinth hasn’t gotten a chance to work 
with the rap star yet: “Funny enough, I 
did a tour years ago and I supported him 
around Europe and we spoke then. It was 
weird that we crossed paths again on a 
whole different platform (with ‘Euphoria’).” 

“Zendaya’s actually been a good cre¬ 
ative to bat ideas with (regarding) the 
music,” he added. 

The show has become a family affair, 
literally, for Labrinth, who grew up in a 
musical home and has relatives who have 
worked with gospel icon Kirk Franklin 
and R&B singer Angie Stone. 

“My family is singing on some of the 
‘Euphoria’ records,” Labrinth said. “I love 
using their voices. They sound amazing 
together.” 

‘LION KING: THE GIFT’ REVIEW, PAGE 37 
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'Love-making music’ 

With ‘Bedtime Story,’ Brian McKnight gives fans what they 
have been waiting on: an entire record dedicated to love 


By Chevel Johnson 

Associated Press 

D on’t ask Brian McKnight where he’s been. That ques¬ 
tion is really telling, he says, because his true fans know 
where to find him. 

“That question tells me you don’t really follow me 
on Instagram and you’re not really in tune with where R&B is 
today,” McKnight said. “If you’re listening to where they play 
music today, you’d know I have a Top 10 single on that chart. If 
you’re an avid concertgoer, you’d know I do 150 shows every year. 
I’m here. You just have to know where to look.” 

During a recent tour stop in New Orleans, the 17-time Gram- 
my-nominated artist sat down with The Associated Press to 
discuss his latest project, “Bedtime Story,” which was scheduled 
for release in June but has been pushed to later this year, and his 
thoughts about music today. 

“It’s 60 minutes of love-making music,” the crooner said, with 
a smile, about the upcoming release. “I don’t know what anybody 
else’s situation is, you might just need 7 minutes or 12 minutes or 
20 minutes, but I’m giving you 60 so that you can just press play 
and let it flow, let it happen.” 

McKnight, now 50, has been serenading fans for nearly 30 
years and in that time, he said he’s been asked over and over 
to make an entire record dedicated to love — and all that that 
entails. 

“We’ll see if those people, who think they’re genius and know 
what I should be doing, know what they’re talking about,” he 
said, laughing. “It’s been fun and a challenge to make because 
all the songs are about the same tempo, and how do you make a 
whole record this way and not repeat the same idea without being 
redundant?” 

“Bedtime Story,” featuring the hit single “When I’m Gone,” 
follows his 2017 release “Genesis,” which included the single “I 
Want U.” 

“I feel very fortunate after all this time that there are 
people in this world who still want to pay to hear me sing 
songs that I’ve created, some more than 20 years ago,” 

McKnight said. “My joy comes from seeing their faces 
when I sing a song or I’m about to play a song I 
wrote and they recognize it.” 

That was evidenced during his June 4 
show at New Orleans’ legendary music 
hall Tipitina’s, where he closed out an 
appearance broadcast live on Sirius 
XM’s “Heart and Soul” channel that 
included sets by singers V. Bozeman, 

Raheem DeVaughn and Avant. 

McKnight went through songs 
like “Never Felt This Way,” “Crazy 
Love,” “Back at One” and “Any¬ 
time,” bringing familiar screams 
from the women in the audience. 

“When someone is paying to see 
me, I want them to think when they 
leave that they didn’t pay enough,” 
he said. “I want them to leave 
knowing I played everything they 
wanted to hear, that I sang as 
well or better than they thought 
I would, that I was funnier than 
they thought I would be and 
that they leave saying ‘When he 
comes back, I’m definitely coming 
back to see him again.’” 

Anita Brown, a fan from New Or¬ 
leans, said there’s no doubt about that. 

Brown said his performance was “brilliant” and 
she’d definitely “invest in a ticket or two” if he returns 
to the Big Easy. 

“He was amazing,” she said. “His voice was on 
point and, oh my God, he’s looks better now than he 
did back then!” 

McKnight’s career began at 19 when he signed his 
first recording deal with Mercury Records subsid¬ 
iary, Wing Records. His self-titled debut album 


dropped in 1992 and featured the Top 20 hit “One Last Cry.” In 
1999, he released his most successful album to date, “Back At 
One,” which went on to sell more than 3 million copies. 

McKnight, who also plays eight instruments, shared his 
thoughts on the music genre that is R&B. 

“I’m not sure what I do or have ever done has been R&B,” 
McKnight said. “When I think of rhythm and blues music, I’m 
thinking of the Temptations or James Brown, and I’ve never 
created music that looks like that. I think we as a people get 
caught up in labels and have to name something, something. 
And, if the artist is black and they’re singing, it’s R&B. 

“But what we should do, is say ‘This is this music, I don’t 
know what it’s called, and let’s see if we can listen to it without 
having to make a label for it.’ ” 

In regards to current music popular to young audiences, 
McKnight says he’s glad young people have found a voice. 


It s really just these kids expressing themselves through the 
lives they’re leading with the tech that’s 
been given to them. As parents, we 
may not understand the music 
they’re creating or like it or 
dislike it, whatever the case 
may be, but this is the way 
they’re expressing them¬ 
selves,” he said. “I love that 
they’ve found a way to be 
creative and found a way 
| for their voice to be heard 
and a way to make it so 
mainstream. I would say to 
the old heads out there, ‘Let 
these kids be kids. It’s their 
time now.’” 

Brian McKnight 

Vince Bucci, Invision/AP 




Beyonce 

The Lion King: The Gift (Columbia) 

“The Lion King: The Gift” features 
new songs by Beyonce along with a 
handful of other hip-hop and R&B acts, 
including her husband, Jay-Z; her “Lion 
King” costar Donald Glover and Kend¬ 
rick Lamar. 

“The Gift” also showcases singers, 
rappers and producers from a number 
of African countries with established 
American followings and others for 
whom Beyonce’s imprimatur, and 
Disney’s promotional might, are sure to 
provide a foothold here. 

Snippets of dialogue between tracks 
tie the music loosely to “The Lion 
King’s” durable tale of young Simba’s 
effort to live up to the example set by 
his late father, Mufasa. As always, 
though, the real story Beyonce’s telling 
is her own. 

In “Find Your Way Back,” she 
ponders her complicated relationship 
with her father and former manager, 
Mathew Knowles. “Bigger” touches on 
the ideas of legacy and cultural owner¬ 
ship that ran through “Everything Is 
Love,” the recent duo album Beyonce 
and Jay-Z released as the Carters. The 
stars’ daughter, Blue Ivy, appears on 
“Brown Skin Girl,” a tender tune about 
how “the same skin that was broken be 
the same skin taking over.” 

Sonically, “The Gift” uses “The Lion 
King’s” setting as an opportunity to 
deepen Beyonce’s exploration of African 
music — a fascination you could hear in 
earlier songs like “Grown Woman” and 
“Say Yes,” her exuberant 2014 single 
with Michelle Williams and Kelly Row¬ 
land of Destiny’s Child that repurposed 
a popular Nigerian gospel tune. 

Sometimes the sounds are second¬ 
hand, as in “Mood 4 Eva,” which rides 
a sample of an old song by the Malian 
singer Oumou Sangare. But more often 
Beyonce is creating new material with 
young artists from the sprawling set of 
styles known collectively as Afro- 
beats. The gently propulsive “Water” 
pairs her and Pharrell Williams with 
Salatiel, a singer from Cameroon, 
while “Already” features the Ghana¬ 
ian dancehall star Shatta Wale. 

For several tracks, Beyonce actu¬ 
ally steps aside, as in “Keys to the 
Kingdom,” a sweetly shuffling tune 
by Tiwa Savage and Mr. Eazi, and 
Burna Boy’s silky “Ja Ara E,” in 
which that Nigerian singer chan¬ 
nels Mufasa warning Simba to 
“watch out for them hyenas.” 

Yet even when she’s not heard 
directly, Beyonce who co-pro¬ 
duced each track on “The Gift,” 
can be felt in the meticulousness 
of the arrangements. For all the 
natural force of her singing — best 
displayed here in “Otherside,” 
a stripped-down piano ballad, 
and the grand Oscar-bait closer, 
“Spirit” — Beyonce puts more 
thought into her records than 
anybody else in music. 

— Mikael Wood 
Los Angeles Times 
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A stellar dramatization 

Pulitzer Prize-winner Colson Whitehead tells story 
of 2 black youths sentenced to a hellish reform 
school in Jim Crow-era Florida in ‘Nickel Boys’ 


By Marion Winik 

Newsday 

A mong the literary rela¬ 
tives of Colson White¬ 
head’s stellar new novel 
“The Nickel Boys” is 
George Orwell’s famous personal 
essay, “Such, Such Were the 
Joys.” In it, Orwell describes at 
length the physical and men¬ 
tal abuse, “the force and fraud 
and secrecy” that prevailed at 
the British boarding school he 
was sent to from 1911 to 1916. 
Among the horrifying details 
he provides is a description of 
the porridge 
served in the 
dining hall; 
it contained 
“more lumps, 
hairs and 
unexplained 
black things 
than one 
would have 
thought pos¬ 
sible, unless 
someone were putting them 
there on purpose.” 

Disgusting porridge, force, 
fraud and secrecy are all in play 
at the South Florida reformatory 
school in Whitehead’s heart¬ 
breaking coming-of-age novel. 

But young Eric Blair endured 
his ordeal and went on to become 
George Orwell. Whitehead’s char¬ 
acters, whose version of this story 
is shot through with the depravity 
of Jim Crow, are not so fortunate. 

“The Nickel Boys” arrives on 
the heels of “The Underground 
Railroad,” winner of both the 
2017 Pulitzer Prize and the 
National Book Award. Though 
I admired “The Underground 
Railroad,” it didn’t come close to 
involving my emotions in the way 
“The Nickel Boys” has. Where 
that novel had the heady contriv¬ 
ances of magical realism, this one 
has the hot breath of a true story. 
It also has a beautiful, unforget¬ 
table young hero who walks right 
off the page and into your heart. 

In a prologue, a group of 
archaeology students from the 
University of South Florida un¬ 
covers a secret graveyard on the 
grounds of a long-closed reform 
school. The skeletons they dig 
up have “fractures and cratered 
skulls, the rib cages riddled 
with buckshot.” As Whitehead 
explains in the acknowledgments 
at the end of the book, this really 
happened; it was reported in 
the Tampa Bay Times in 2014. 
The students’ discovery precipi¬ 
tated the emergence of horrific 
truths about the erstwhile Dozier 
School for Boys in Marianna, 
Fla., the real-life model for 


Whitehead’s Nickel Academy. 

The main part of the novel 
opens in 1962, when we meet 
high school student and to¬ 
bacco store clerk Elwood Curtis. 
Elwood has a big mind, a brave 
spirit and a prodigious capacity 
for hard work. The realities of 
life for black people in the South 
could not be clearer to him, and 
he is drawn to the nascent civil 
rights movement. When he re¬ 
ceives for Christmas an album of 
Martin Luther King’s recorded 
speeches, it is “the best gift of his 
life ... even if the ideas it put in 
his head were his undoing.” 

Dr. King’s imperative — “We 
must believe in our souls that 
we are somebody, that we are 
significant, that we are worthful, 
and we must walk the streets of 
life every day with this sense of 
dignity and this sense of some- 
body-ness” — becomes Elwood’s 
lodestar, countering the opposite 
message about his worth that is 
delivered to him every day, one 
way or another, including the day 
when he was 6 and his mother 
left town, never to be seen again. 

The summer of Elwood’s ju¬ 
nior year, he gets an opportunity 
to attend Melvin Griggs Techni¬ 
cal, “a colored college south of 
Tallahassee” that admits gifted 
high school students. He hitch¬ 
hikes to campus his first day 
and is picked up by a man in an 
emerald Plymouth. They haven’t 
gone more than a few miles 
when they are pulled over by the 
police. The car is stolen. Then 
Elwood is headed to another 
campus entirely. 

“In a sad joke,” the red brick 
buildings and lush lawns of 
Nickel Academy resemble 
Elwood’s vision of Melvin Griggs. 
But what awaits him at Nickel 
is a brutal gantlet that tests and 
transforms his understanding 
of King’s gospel: We will wear 
you down by our ability to suffer, 
and one day we will gain our 
freedom. Fortunately, he meets 
an ally, a boy named Turner, 
who eats soap powder in order to 
be sent to the hospital where El¬ 
wood is recovering from his first 
visit to what the boys call The Ice 
Cream Factory. 

“The Nickel Boys” has the 
appealing shape of a classic com- 
ing-of-age story: the promising 
but naive protagonist, the trusty 
sidekick, the idiot authorities, 
the wily plan. But for black boys 
in the South in the early ’60s, 
no coming-of-age was on the 
agenda. The future was a hoax. 

For those unfamiliar with 
Whitehead’s novels, “The Nickel 
Boys” is the perfect place to start. 



Fascinating account of how Las Vegas revitalized Elvis’ career 


By Douglass K. Daniel 

Associated Press 

For the King of Rock ’n’ Roll, the 1960s 
was a slow-moving abdication. 

Elvis Presley spent the better part of 
that decade appearing in one silly movie 
after another instead of performing live, 
a career strategy that tested the patience 
of his fans and cost him his edge in the 
music world. Meanwhile, the Beatles and 
the rest of the British invasion bands were 
redefining popular music just as he had 
done years earlier. 

In 1969, Elvis decided he wanted to 
regain his throne. “Elvis in Vegas” is au¬ 


thor Richard Zoglin’s 
fascinating tale of how 
the king got his groove 
back and Las Vegas re¬ 
freshed its own image, 
together supersizing 
live entertainment in 
America’s adult play¬ 
ground. Blending new 
interviews with top- 
drawer research focus¬ 
ing on how Las Vegas 
evolved as the pleasure capital, Zoglin 
produces a gem of pop culture history. 

Elvis was no stranger to Vegas. He 
had been a fish out of water when he first 


performed there, in 1956, and with just 
one hit, “Heartbreak Hotel,” to his credit. 
Rock ’n’ roll wasn’t what the typical Vegas 
patron sought at the time, and the gig 
fizzled. But Elvis the man loved the all¬ 
day, all-night quality of the city and would 
frequently visit between movies. 

Thirteen years and millions of records 
later, Elvis chose Las Vegas for his return 
to live performing. 

He pulled out all the stops at the In¬ 
ternational Hotel and, in Zoglin’s words, 
“established a new template for the Las 
Vegas show: no longer an intimate, sophis¬ 
ticated, Sinatra-style nightclub act, but a 
big rock concert-like spectacle.” 


Two backup singing groups, a rhythm 
band, a full orchestra plus the indefatiga¬ 
ble Elvis — “the star,” writes Zoglin, “was 
now his own spectacle.” For two shows a 
night for four weeks, this star filled every 
seat. 

Vegas revitalized Elvis’ career — he 
returned twice a year to repeat his initial 
success — and he showed the town the 
way forward for continuing to attract 
people with money in their pockets. It all 
came crashing down for Elvis in 1977 
when the drugs that kept him going finally 
overpowered him. 

The king is dead, but Vegas lives on, 
making itself over again and again. 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Long Shot”: The rom-com could have 
just as easily been called “She’s Out of His 
League 2.” The idea that a frumpy journal¬ 
ist (Seth Rogen) could win over the heart of 
a much-loved politician (Charlize Theron) 
with her eye on the White House sounds as 
outlandish as suggesting a reality show star 
could become president. 

The concept sounds preposterous but by 
the end of the film, it’s easy to root for the 
opposites to attract. 

It works because it is built on taking two 
interesting people, putting them in situa¬ 
tions where comedy feels natural and telling 
a love story that grows at a natural rate. 

This is a winning ticket. 



Hector Alvarez 

Charlize Theron and Seth Rogen star in the 
comedy “Long Shot,” now available on DVD. 

“Body at Brighton Rock”: The film 
follows Wendy (Karina Fontes), a slightly 
befuddled part-time summer employee at 
a state park. She’s only been trained to pick 
up trash and do jobs close to the main camp 
but, in a bit of illogical writing, Wendy ends 
up traveling one of the park’s trails to put 
up new fliers for campers and hikers. Her 
journey through the forest brings her to a 
dead body. 

Writer/director Roxanne Benjamin was 
wise enough to capitalize on the beautiful 
forest landscape that serves as the back¬ 
drop. The rolling hills and valleys of green 
are almost strong enough to distract from 
the film’s writing woes. Almost is the key 
word. 

Benjamin tries to crank up the suspense 
with a few spooky noises and the park 
employee’s overactive imagination. All 
this leads to an ending that would have 
had a better payoff if the writing had been 
smarter and crisper. 

“El Chicano”: LAPD Detective Diego 
Hernandez (Raul Castillo) has been assigned 
a career-making case investigating a vicious 
cartel. During his investigation, Hernandez 
discovers a connection to his brother’s sup¬ 
posed suicide and a turf battle that’s about 
to swallow his neighborhood. When he can’t 
decide between playing by the book and 
seeking justice, Hernandez resurrects the 
masked street legend El Chicano. 

Solid acting and strong action make this a 
highly entertaining production. 

Also available on DVD: 

“The Hot Zone”: Julianna Marguiles 
stars in this cable series that looks at the 
efforts of a small group to save the United 
States from a deadly outbreak. It is based on 
true events. 

“The Good Place: Season Three”: Life in 
the confusing world after death continues. 
Kristen Bell and Ted Danson star. 

“Murdoch Mysteries: Season 12”: A 
detective (Yannick Bisson) solves crimes 
in the late 1890s and early 1900s using new 
forensic techniques. 

“Domino”: Police officer (Nikolaj Coster- 
Waldau) seeks justice for his partner’s 
murder by ISIS. 

“The Island”: An odd group of cowork¬ 
ers must find a way to survive on a deserted 
island after being shipwrecked. 

“The White Crow”: An examination of an 
artist who changed the world of ballet. 

“UglyDolls”: Animated tale of Moxy and 
her friends who learn it isn’t necessary to be 
perfect to be amazing. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


By Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 

F or his latest TV show, famed chef Gordon 
Ramsay has definitely left the comforting 
familiarity of his kitchens. 

On “Uncharted,” Ramsay visits global 
destinations to explore flavors far from routine. He 
eats guinea pig in Peru, fishes for eel with his bare 
hands to make a Maori dish in New Zealand and 
forages for hearts of palm in Morocco. 

“It’s a million miles away from my high-end, 


three-star Michelin kitchen,” he says of the show 
airing on the National Geographic Channel. “It’s 
straight to the source.” 

After spending a week learning about the ingredi¬ 
ents, Ramsay ends each hourlong show with a cook¬ 
ing competition, pitting himself against a local chef. 
Think of it like Anthony Bourdain crossed with 
Bear Grylls and then add some “Top Chef.” 

Ramsay, who is also a host on Fox’s “MasterChef,” 
told The Associated Press about being a fish out of 
water for once and how kitchens are changing. 


Associated Press: For the new 
show, you’re climbing trees, fishing 
for eels and rappelling down cliffs. Are 
you having fun? 

Ramsay: I’m definitely having fun. 

It’s an extraordinary journey of discov¬ 
ery and peeling back those layers with 
cultures that in this ever-moving foodie 
world — of London, New York and Paris 
— (that) don’t tend to focus on what’s 
going on with Maori cuisine. So it’s trav¬ 
eling to great lengths to dig deep. 

A more humble side of you comes 
through. You aren’t often out of your 
element, are you? 

I find joy in being vulnerable, in a way. 
It’s about gaining knowledge, and that’s 
never left me in 2 Vi decades. There’s a 
lot of chefs with one Michelin star, or 
two stars or even three stars, that want 
everything perfect everywhere they go, 
and I’m the opposite. I want to go there 
and get stripped of those highfalutin ac¬ 
colades and become a local. 

What’s it like to get up close and 
personal with the ingredients? 

For the last two decades, I’ve spent 
thousands of hours in kitchens with 
produce arriving at my fingertips. So, 
to do the opposite and get straight to the 
source, it’s actually been, to be honest, 
more of a therapeutic journey because 
I’m doing the opposite of what I’ve been 
doing for 20 years. 


You eat lovely things, like a mush¬ 
room pizza and mangos. But you also 
sample grubs and camel meat. Was 
that hard to do on camera? 

I tend to forget the camera. I remem¬ 
ber being 21 years of age and having a 
tiny studio flat in Paris. And underneath 
my flat was a horse’s butcher shop. And 
every weekend I used to save 30 or 40 
francs to buy myself the most amaz¬ 
ing fillet. It was all horse meat. It’s still 
pretty prevalent today in France, horse 
butcher shops. That’s no different to 
a camel in Morocco. It’s about what’s 
local. 

You’ve taken flak from some crit¬ 
ics who accuse “Uncharted” of aping 
Anthony Bourdain’s “Parts Unknown.” 

Yeah. It’s like, “What are you talking 
about?” I’m not stepping in anyone’s 
shoes. I’ve been doing travelogues since 
2004, studying Vietnam, Cambodia and 
India, coming back to my chefs and 
saying, “Look, in Vietnam, there’s no 
dairy. They don’t cook with dairy. They 
buy produce twice a day. Get out there. 
Here’s a couple of thousand dollars: Go 
spend a month there, travel and come 
back.” 

Do you recommend that every chef 
do what you’re doing and carve some 
time to explore? 

I’d recommend to every chef in the 
world to put down their tools and disap¬ 


pear for a month on a sabbatical. The 
problem is that when you get good, 
automatically you stop training because 
you’re caught up in the rapture of suc¬ 
cess and you don’t get a chance to go 
back to that coal face. 

Speaking of rough places, do you 
think the brutality of life in kitchens is 
lessening? 

It’s definitely changing, and changing 
for the better. The kitchen environment 
today, with a far more greater female 
presence, has made things so much 
more relaxed in terms of temperaments. 
And so that’s been a blessing. So, yes, it’s 
definitely getting easier. And rightly so. 

As a chef, do you feel a responsibil¬ 
ity to be environmentally conscious? 

I don’t enter the world of politics, but 
what I do authorize is a very sustain¬ 
able, seasonality approach to everything 
we cook. That is crucial. If we can stay 
within those boundaries, maintain a 
sort of 12- to 14-week seasonality aspect 
across menus, then we’re doing our job 
correctly. I’m a big fan of no waste and 
a clever utilization of the cheap cuts, off- 
cuts and unwanted vegetables is super- 
important. That’s what makes or breaks 
businesses. It’s not about being flash and 
getting top marks in every food guide on 
the planet. It’s about your integrity as a 
chef on sustainability. 


Gordon Ramsay travels in search of culinary inspiration in “Gordon Ramsay: Uncharted,” now airing Tuesdays on AFN-Prime. 

Chris Pizzello, Invision/AP 
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A fraught topic 


Fat-acceptance influencers are on the rise, so what 
happens to their careers when they lose weight? 


By Leanne Italie 
Associated Press 

F ashion and lifestyle blogger Maui Big¬ 
elow has always been curvy and built 
a social media presence by embracing 
every pound. 

Until the worst happened. At nearly 380 
pounds, her health took a dive. She was diag¬ 
nosed with a blood cancer and multiple uterine 
fibroids that couldn’t be treated due to her 
weight. That’s when she decided to have bariat¬ 
ric surgery, a weight loss procedure. 

She hadn’t yearned to be thinner, but she 
wanted to live at least long enough for her two 
children, ages 20 and 16, to make her a grand¬ 
mother. 

“For months I talked to my counselor about 
how I would share my truth with you,” Bigelow 
told her followers at Phatgirlfresh.com after 
the weight loss surgery last year. “I was con¬ 
cerned about how you would receive it. I feared 
the plus-size and body positive communities 
wouldn’t understand or respect my choice.” 

Bigelow, a former teacher in Albany, Ga., 
with 67,500 monthly unique visitors to her site 
and nearly 40,000 followers on Instagram, was 
pleased her fans were resoundingly positive. 
That’s not a small thing in her comer of the 
internet. 

Fat-acceptance and body positive influenc¬ 
ers like Bigelow are on the rise on social media 
and as fashion models as they fight back against 
the damaging pressures of idealized beauty 
peddled online and off. But what happens when, 
as in Bigelow’s case, weight poses a serious 
health risk, or they decide to shed pounds for 
other reasons, turning their careers and social 
channels from fat acceptance to smaller sizes, 
dieting and fitness? 

“The people who are having weight loss sur¬ 
gery in our community, they have the surgery, 
they go about their business and they shut up, 
for the most part. But it’s important to share. 
There are women who are struggling with 
health issues who need this surgery,” Bigelow 
said in an interview. 

She’s down to 240 pounds, but she’s strug¬ 
gling to fully accept her future of fewer pounds, 
both personally and professionally. 

“I was a bomb ass girl at almost 400 pounds,” 
Bigelow said. “Some of these influencers, they 
talk about being fat and how they love their 
plus-size bodies and how they’re so empowered 
in the space that they’re in, and they have all 
of these women who support them, who are 
cheering them on. Then fast forward, they lose 
the weight and you see the before and after pic¬ 
tures: Oh, this is when I was 350 pounds. I was 
so depressed. I felt so ugly. And this is me now. 
I’m so happy. I’m so free. Wait a minute, girl. 
Didn’t you say two years ago when you were 350 
pounds that you loved your body and that you 
loved the size that you were? Me, I came into 
womanhood as a fat woman. I’m not as confi¬ 
dent as I was.” 

Pia Schiavo-Campo, who posts from Los 
Angeles about style and culture on Instagram 
and blogs at Mixedfatchick.com, isn’t a fan of 
dieting, before-and-after pictures or the lack of 
dialogue from fat-acceptance influencers about 
weight loss. As someone who has struggled 


with an eating disorder for the better part of 30 
years, she’s triggered by diet talk and conflict¬ 
ed about weight turnarounds, especially those 
not directly addressed. 

It’s the messaging, she said in an interview, 
especially when dieting or weight loss surgery 
transforms the online mission through photos 
and new collaborations focused on health and 
weight-loss products. 


I think 
everybody 
should 
embrace 
themselves 
at every 
step of the 
journey and 
we shouldn’t 
shame people 
who decide to 
lose weight to 
feel better.* 


Schiavo-Campo’s 
concerns are echoed 
by others in the anti¬ 
diet movement. 

“Diet culture,” she 
says, has been “basi¬ 
cally imposed on us, 
mostly women. By 
the same token, I also 
believe that people 
should do what’s best 
for their bodies.” 

JennyLee Molina in 
Miami did what’s best 
for her body by losing 
80 pounds in a year, 
trimming down to a 
size 8 after being told 
she was pre-diabetic. 
She did it without 


Pia Schiavo-Campo surgery, and lost one 
blogger of her heroes, body¬ 
positive model Tess 

Holliday, in the process, after documenting her 
health and weight-loss journey on Instagram, 
where she has 11,900 followers. 

Molina’s feed includes before-and-after 
photos. She said she sought out Holliday through 
private messaging after realizing Holliday had 
unfollowed her. 

“Your weight loss posts are too triggering 
for me, I’m sure you understand,” Holliday 
explained in a private reply earlier this year. 
“It’s not personal.” 

A representative for Holliday did not respond 
to requests for comment. 

Molina recalled how much she loved 
Holliday’s take-no-prisoners approach to fat 
acceptance as she gained popularity with a 
groundbreaking modeling contract and her 
“effyourbeautystandards” movement on 
Instagram in 2013. Molina, who has a 9-year- 
old son, was thrilled when she had a chance to 
meet Holliday in 2015, at a time when Molina 
had gained a significant amount of weight after 
knee surgery. 

“She was a go-to for inspiration, someone I 
admired in terms of embracing your curves, 
embracing where you’re at,” Molina said. “The 
community is very divided between those who 
are more about fat pride, which is fine, and the 
ones who are all about wherever you’re at, be 
comfortable in your own skin. That’s where I 
feel like I am. I think everybody should em¬ 
brace themselves at every step of the journey 
and we shouldn’t shame people who decide 
to lose weight to feel better. There’s nothing 
wrong with it.” 


Maui Bigelow is the curator of Phatgirlfresh. 
com, a lifestyle blog that caters to women and 
offers a feminist approach to life. 

Kaylin Jame, Howell Designs Studio, LLC/AP 
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'We deliver... then we cry' 

Nonprofit distributes baby dolls to elderly patients 



Sandy Cambron 


Pearl Walker with her son, Wayne Cambron, after she was given a baby 
doll in 2005. Pearl’s Memory Babies is named after her. 


By Cathy Free 

Special to The Washington Post 

A lmost 15 years ago, Sandy 
Cambron noticed her 
mother-in-law, Pearl 
Walker, had become with¬ 
drawn and quiet after she moved 
into a nursing home for Alzheimer’s 
patients in Shepherdsville, Ky. 

“We tried everything — photo 
albums, old stories — but nothing 
worked,” she said. “It was really 
hard on everyone to see how she 
had changed.” 

Then one day while Cambron was 
in a toy store, she had an idea: Why 
not give Pearl a baby doll so she 
could feel as if she were caring for 
something again? While she was at 
it, why not give one to all the other 
care center residents? 

The plan worked. As soon as 
Cambron gave Pearl the doll, 
wrapped in a soft pink blanket, her 
mother-in-law’s face lighted up. 

“She started talking again and 
she never went anywhere without 
that baby,” said Cambron. “She took 
‘baby’ to the dining room with her 
and slept with her in her arms every 
night. When she passed away a year 
later, we even buried her with that 
well-loved baby doll.” 

In the following decade, Cambron 
and her husband, Wayne Cambron, 
continued to buy dozens of dolls in 
Pearl’s memory, dressing them in 
cute footie pajamas and handing 
them out to residents of care centers 
near their home in Shepherdsville 
every Christmas, instead of giving 
gifts to each other. 

Now Pearl’s Memory Babies is 
a nonprofit that has donated more 
than 300 dolls to seniors with 
Alzheimer’s disease or dementia at 
nursing homes throughout western 
Kentucky and southern Indiana 
since February 2018. 

The Cambrons started the charity 
with help from Shannon Gray Blair, 
a co-worker at the optometry store 
and clinic where Sandy Cambron 
once worked. 

“When Sandy offered to give a 
doll to my mom, who had Alzheim¬ 
er’s, I knew this was something I 
wanted to be a part of,” said Blair, 
47. 

She knew it again last year after 
she posted Valentine’s Day photos 
on Facebook of seniors reacting to 
a batch of dolls she and Cambron 
delivered to a local nursing home. 
The post went viral overnight with 
more than 210,000 shares. 

“Just like that, we had a new 
hobby,” said Cambron, 71, whose 
home has been overtaken with baby 
dolls, infant clothing, fleece blan¬ 
kets and diapers, along with stuffed 
“therapy” animals for seniors who 
once owned pets and who might 
prefer to have a dog or cat. 


With almost $15,000 donated 
to the cause through GoFundMe, 
Cambron, who is now retired, 
spends a lot of time shopping for 
dolls, onesies and baby caps. 

“I had no idea that it would take 
off like this. It’s a simple idea, but 
it works,” she said. “Some people 
cry when you hand them their baby. 
Even though we don’t know exactly 
what they’re thinking, you can tell 
that the doll has helped bring back 
some kind of nice memory.” 

When Alzheimer’s patients hold 
their dolls close, they receive thera¬ 
py and comfort in a way that cannot 
be measured, said Elise Hinch- 
man of Sayre Christian Village, a 
nonprofit retirement community in 
Lexington, Ky. 

“It’s overwhelming to see how 
they naturally fall into a rhythm of 
swaying, rocking and cooing,” said 
Hinchman, a marketing and de¬ 
velopment director. “The way they 
light up is like taking a step back in 
time. You can imagine them holding 
their own children.” 

While dementia takes away 
memories, it does not rob people of 
their ability to love, she said. 

“They are still ‘Mom’ or ‘Dad’ 
inside,” Hinchman said. “Some 
residents feel a real purpose in 
taking care of their babies because 
it is ‘important’ work. That nurtur¬ 
ing instinct is so innate, and the doll 
babies bring back fond memories of 
long ago.” 

Workers’ eyes filled with happy 
tears at the retirement community 
on June 19, when Cambron and 
Blair wheeled in wagons loaded 
with 41 dolls and stuffed animals. 

“Delivery day was something I’ll 
never forget,” said Karen Venis, 



Brook Hasch 


Sandy Cambron, left, and Shannon 
Gray Blair deliver a load of dolls 
April 24 to a nursing home in 
Kentucky for Alzheimer’s patients. 

executive director at Sayre Chris¬ 
tian Village, where 60 percent of 
the residents are at or below the 
poverty level. 

“After selecting the perfect 
baby for the resident, Sandy would 
quietly lean down and present each 
doll baby,” said Venis. “Those who 
witnessed it would swear the doll 
became real before our eyes.” 

Helping Cambron with Pearl’s 
Memory Babies has made the grief 
from losing her mother to Alzheim¬ 
er’s last year more bearable, said 
Blair. 

“We deliver these babies, then we 
cry,” she said. “It’s overwhelming, 
but it’s therapeutic.” 


They are still “Mom” or “Dad” inside. Some residents feel a real 
purpose in taking care of their babies because it is “important” 
work. That nurturing instinct is so innate, f 

Elise Hinchman 

marketing and development director at Sayre Christian Village, a retirement community in Lexington, Ky. 
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D0D scolded in military 
family readiness report 

L ast week, three hot shots from the National 

Academies of Science, Engineering and Medi¬ 
cine presented a report titled “Strengthening the 
Military Family Readiness System for a Chang¬ 
ing American Society” at the Military Child Education 
Coalition’s National Training Seminar in Washington, 

DC. The 320-page report gave a scholarly scolding to the 
DOD for “siloing” and fragmenting the many services for 
military families. 

The National Academies undertook the study to exam¬ 
ine the state of military family readiness and the DOD’s 
Military Family Readiness System, a network of agen¬ 
cies, programs, services and individuals that promotes 
the well-being and quality of life of military service 
members and their families. 

“The system lacks a comprehensive, coordinated 
framework to support individual and population 
well-being, resilience, and readiness among military 
families,” the National Academies’ Committee on the 
Well-being of Military Families concluded. 

One guiding principle of the study was that military 
family readiness is directly linked to mission readiness, 
and the committee cited four reasons why the well¬ 
being of families is essential to the DOD. First, family 
well-being affects individuals deciding whether to enter 
or remain in military service. Second, family difficul¬ 
ties force DOD to pay cost for legal, medical, mental 
health or financial problems. Third, family stress takes a 
servicemember’s focus away from the mission. “Finally, 
and perhaps most importantly, servicemembers’ families 
support the military mission by supporting them while 
they serve, making it possible for servicemembers to 
leave home to train and deploy, and providing significant 
care for servicemembers when they are wounded, ill or 
injured.” 

A variety of challenges pose a threat to family readi¬ 
ness and resilience, according to the report, including 
illness, injury, troubles with housing, lack of career 
progression, financial instability, moving, deployments, 
temporary duty away from home and lack of connection 
to the local community. Combat exposure and family 
separation were identified as “acute stressors.” 

While the DOD recognizes the importance of military 
family readiness and provides many sources of support, 
the Committee concluded that the MFRS was flawed 
because it did not coordinate these sources and programs 
so that they were easily accessible to families in need. 

The Committee also found an increasing number of 
military families who are “invisible” to the DOD because 
their makeup does not fit the definition of a military 
family. “Examples of invisible families may include 
same-sex-headed households and families as well as co¬ 
parenting but unmarried families.... [FJully understand¬ 
ing military families and their needs may require greater 
attention to family complexity and diversity.” 

Having a military family of my own, I agree that my 
spouse’s readiness to serve hinged on our family’s sup¬ 
port and stability. My husband, Francis, was able to stand 
watches, travel and deploy because we, his family, were 
fairly healthy and content, holding down the home fort for 
him. Now, as the spouse of a recently retired Naval officer 
with 28 years of active-duty service, I see the shortcom¬ 
ings that this new study has identified. Even though I’ve 
read about new budgets and programs, our health clinic 
has drastically reduced services for dependents, base 
housing services are inconsistent and traditional services 
have shut down on some bases. I’m worried about losing 
services that affect military family well-being. 

When I find myself grumbling about changes in ser¬ 
vices that I’d become accustomed to as a military spouse, 
I wonder to myself: Am I too set in my military ways? 

Am I turning into one of those blue-haired spouses who 
refuse to go through the self-service checkout at the com¬ 
missary? Am I just mad because I’m no longer allowed to 
see the base clinic podiatrist? 

No. This new study affirms that, despite my bunions, I 
am not just a grumpy old military spouse. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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captain of his college’s quiz-bowl team. Nowadays he creates puzzles and works on his family’s farm. Jeff Chen, of Seattle, is a writer 



ACROSS 

1 Org. whose workers 
can be a little frisky? 
4 Meager 
9 Charged 

14 Picture framer’s aid 
17 Bad things for 
astronaut suits to 

19 Part of a broadcast 

feed 

20 On the qui vive 

21 Second-largest of 

the Hawaiian Islands 

22 “However,” in 

textspeak 

23 Name of a sea 

first visited in 1969 

25 Pot starter 

26 World capital 

near the 60th 
parallel 

27 What mattresses 

and spirits may do 

28 Signs of nervousness 

29 Good name 

for a fishmonger? 

30 Gaming neophyte 

31 Kind of diet 

33 They don’t keep 
their thoughts to 
themselves 

36 Two tablespoons 

37 W.W. II zone: Abbr. 

38 End of a rope 

40 Sean who played 
Rudy in “Rudy” 

42 La-la lead-in 

43 Certain seafood 

delicacy 


44 Attention 

45 Not as one 

49 Appropriately 

palindromic reply to 
“Madam, I’m Adam” 

50 Someone who might 

engage in a hobby 

frequency? 

51 Bit of media hoopla 
53 Words of Jesus 

55 “Great” birds 
57 Hillary who 

climbed Everest 

59 The Notorious_ 

(Supreme Court 
nickname) 

60 Possible response 

to “No, you’re not” 
62 Skin-care brand 
64 Classic place to hide 
money 

67 “Je t’_” 

70 Suave competitor 

71 Newsmaker of July 

1969 

72 Weeper of myth 

73 Relating to the 

kidneys 

74 Santa_, Calif. 

75 Where I go “when 

baby smiles at me,” 
in song 

76 Bartender’s supply 

77 Necessity for 

going online, in brief 
79 Passed 

83 Loopy cursive letters 

84 “There was 

no other choice!” 

87 Deactivate 

88 Request for a cold one 
92 Bottom-dwelling 

fish that lack fins 


94 “_NewsHour” 

95 Wizards, but not 

witches 

96 Place to get a shot 

97 Amenities at some 

100 Understanding 

102 The last Pope Julius 

103 _Stic (pen 

brand) 

105 Hawk — snake 
— frog — insect, e.g 

109 Summer pest 

110 Announcement 
of July 1969 

115 “A-O.K. for launch!” 
117Do-nothing’s state 
118 Trojan warrior in the 
“Iliad” 

121 What’s gotten 
into your head 

122 Represented in sheet 

123 1980s TV’s 

“Remington_” 

124 Carol Brady and 
Camilla Parker 
Bowles, for two 

125 Scruffs 

126 Binoculars 
attachment 

DOWN 

1 Ticket issuers 

2 Straddles 

3 Long-distance 

traveler of 1969 

4 800 things? 

5 One putting on a show 

6 “What goes up must 

come down” and 

7 Diarist Anals 

8 Chefs hat 

9 Mrs. Gorbachev 


10 Totally 

11 Some sound 

effects in westerns 

12 Performer 

13 Texter’s sign-off 

14 Achievement of 1969 

15 Dictator 

16 Rafter connectors 

18 Unconventional home 
in a nursery rhyme 
21 English football 

powerhouse, to fans 
24 Strike caller 
32 What 71-Across 
took in 1969, as 
represented literally 

a comer of this 
puzzle 

34 Regan’s father 

35 French comic actor 

Jacques 

36 What 71-Across 

took in 1969, as 
represented literally 
in another comer of 
this puzzle 
39 Third-largest of 

the Hawaiian Islands 
41 Composer Charles 

46 Domain of a 

municipal 

department 

47 Extent 

48 Wild party 

52 Capital of South 

Australia 

53 Dressed up 

54 Dangerous substance 

that smells like 
bitter almonds 
56 Receiver 

with a crystal 
58 Org. with an 

Inspiration Award 

an Award of Valor 
61 So 


62 Big inits. in news 

63 Wrath 

65 Nationality seen 

in most of Romania 

66 Superman’s father 

68 Stat for which Hank 

Aaron holds the all- 

69 Common Market 

78 Sport that players are 
not allowed to play 
left-handed 

80 Nile biter 

81 One waiting in 

line at an airport 


82 Network with “Full 

Frontal With 
Samantha Bee” 

83 Goes out 

84 Apple on a desk 

85 Pitch 

86 Comes clean about 

89 Member of a popular 

package delivery 
service 

90 Mother of Hermes 

91 Release 
93 Toughjob 

for a mover, maybe 
95 “Peter Pan” dog 


98 Access an account 

99 Convinced of 

100 Fuels (up) 

101 Angered 

104_Weizmann, first 

president of Israel 

106 Dirty mouth? 

107 Economy 

108 Test taker’s 
downfall, perhaps 

109 “The Maids” 
playwright Jean 

111 Obstacles to 
teamwork 


112 Very long time 

113 “Illmatic” rapper 

114 People with badges: 
Abbr. 

115 Part of the foot 
between the toes 
and the ankle 

116 Mr. Turkey 

119 _mode 

120 Mo. in 1962 in which 
J.F.K. gave his “We 
choose 

to go to the moon” 


GUNST0N STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and visit gunstonstreet.com. 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


order now at www.stripesstore.com 
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FACES 


Rare Steinbeck story 
published this week 

Ernest Hemingway wasn’t the 
only Great American Writer with 
something to say about Paris. 

Hemingway’s contemporary 
and fellow Nobel laureate, John 
Steinbeck, was best known for 
“The Grapes of Wrath,” “Of Mice 
and Men” and other fiction set 
in his native California. But he 
was a world citi¬ 
zen for much of 
his adult life, 
and he absorbed 
enough of Paris 
to write down 
some memories 
and impressions, 
and add a funny, 
fictional spin. 

In the mid- 
1950s, Steinbeck wrote a series of 
columns for the French newspa¬ 
per Le Figaro titled “One Ameri¬ 
can in Paris.” One of those pieces, 
widely believed to have never 
come out in English, appears this 
week in the summer issue of The 
Strand Magazine, a literary quar¬ 
terly which has published rare 
works by Hemingway, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald and many others. 

“Steinbeck is seen as a unique¬ 
ly American writer, who wrote 
about American themes ... but 
this story casts light on Steinbeck 
the international traveler,” says 
Strand Managing Editor Andrew 
Gulli, who found the Paris story 
in the online Steinbeck archive at 
the Harry Ransom Center at the 
University of Texas at Austin. 

In his Paris piece, Steinbeck 
teases the French cafe culture. 
The heroes of “One American in 
Paris” represent a more privi¬ 
leged class: a French chef, his 
trusted cat Apollo — and the un¬ 
expected zest of Apollo’s catnip. 

Unlike Hemingway, Steinbeck 
had no youthful or wartime ex¬ 
periences in Paris. During World 
War II, he worked in London, 
Italy and North Africa as a cor¬ 
respondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune; he didn’t arrive 
in Paris until 1946, the year after 
the war ended, when he was in 
his mid-40s. Years later, he would 
acknowledge that his view of the 
city was “naive,” but “it is an eye 
of delight.” Susan Shillinglaw, a 
Steinbeck scholar and a professor 
of English at San Jose State Uni¬ 
versity, said the author’s affection 
inspired the humor of his Le Fi¬ 
garo contributions. 

“His intention was to have a 
light touch, to write with an un¬ 
informed eye, so just write about 
‘little things’ that delighted him,” 
she told the AP in a recent email. 
“He loved to write, and it didn’t 
always have to be serious. Some 
of his writing is funny, deft, wry, 
engaging. He liked to contact or¬ 
dinary people.” 

His tale in The Strand, “The 
Amiable Fleas,” is set in a res¬ 
taurant where patrons include 
a painter whose work is invis¬ 
ible, an architect with a grudge 
against the flying buttress and a 
poet “whose work was so glori¬ 
ously obscure that even he did 
not understand it.” But no one 
has grander thoughts at the Fleas 
than its owner and chef, one M. 
Amite, whose imagination has 
been fired by receiving a star 
from the Michelin Guidebook. 
From The Associated Press 




Insult, or homage? 

Bruce Lee’s family calls martial arts icon’s 
treatment in ‘Once Upon a Time' ‘a mockery’ 


By Jen Yamato 
Los Angeles Times 

In Quentin Tarantino’s Tinseltown fan¬ 
tasia “Once Upon a Time in Hollywood,” 
Bruce Lee faces off with Brad Pitt’s fic¬ 
tional stuntman Cliff Booth in a scene 
that some say makes fun of the martial 
arts icon. 

In the cameo, Bruce Lee, played by 
actor Mike Moh, challenges Booth to spar 
outside the set of Lee’s TV series “The 
Green Hornet.” Lee brags that he could 
beat boxing champ Cassius Clay, aka Mu¬ 
hammad Ali, in a fight: “My hands are 
registered as lethal weapons.” 

But after talking a big game — and 
knocking Cliff down in the first round 
— it’s Lee who gets unceremoniously 
thrown into the side of a parked car by 
the stuntman before others intervene. 

The scene has offended fans of Lee, and 
it has offended his family. Lee’s daughter, 
Shannon Lee, called the depiction “dis¬ 
respectful” and “a mockery” of her late 
father’s legacy. 

“I understand this is a Tarantino film, 
that the movie characters are ‘antiheroes’ 
and this has his characteristic style and 
is another of his rage fantasies,” said Lee 
after seeing the film Sunday. “While I un¬ 
derstand that the mechanism in the story 
is to make Brad Pitt’s character out to be 
such a badass that he can beat up Bruce 
Lee, the script treatment of my father as 
this arrogant, egotistical punching bag 
was really disheartening — and, I feel, 
unnecessary.” 

The director “seems to have gone out of 
the way to make fun of my father and to 
portray him as kind of a buffoon,” added 
Lee, who is chief executive of the Bruce 


Lee Family Co. and heads her father’s 
namesake charity. “I feel like he turned 
his confidence into arrogance and his 
intelligence into mockery. ... I’ve 
met Mike and I know that he 
loves my father and he’s a 
working actor, and I really 
hold no negativity toward 
him whatsoever. Again, I 
feel like the portrayal is a 
caricature — not a charac¬ 
ter, but a caricature. But I 
think he was probably di¬ 
rected that way.” 

Moh describes his 
performance as homage 
to the icon he admires. 

Tarantino could not 
be reached for comment 
for this story. During 
his press tour, he said 
the scene serves a 
more direct purpose: to 
make a case for Cliff’s 
own killer capabilities. 

To Jeff Yang, author of 
the Chinese cinema histo¬ 
ry book “Once Upon a Time 
in China” and cohost of the pod¬ 
cast “They Call Us Bruce,” any use 
of Lee’s memory warrants deeper 
inspection. “The biggest question I 
have here is: Where does the line get 
drawn between homage and exploi¬ 
tation?” he said, noting that Lee’s 
legacy is intertwined with a flood 
of copycat movies that followed his 
death in 1973 as imitators leapt to 
cash in on his image. “It is ironic 
that Quentin, who claims to be a 
fan, would engage in a very similar 
process.” 


Organizers cancel troubled Woodstock 50 festival 


Associated Press 

Woodstock 50 is officially canceled. 

Organizers announced Wednesday that the 
troubled festival that hit a series of setbacks 
won’t take place this month. 

The three-day festival was originally 
scheduled for Aug. 16-18, but holdups includ¬ 
ed permit denials and the loss of a financial 
partner and a production company. 

Last week Jay-Z, Dead & Company and 
John Fogerty announced that they wouldn’t 
perform at the event after organizers said it 
was moving to Maryland from New York. 

“We are saddened that a series of un¬ 
foreseen setbacks has made it impossible 
to put on the festival we imagined with the 
great lineup we had booked and the social 
engagement we were anticipating,” festival 
co-founder Michael Lang said in a state¬ 
ment Wednesday. “We released all the talent 
so any involvement on their part would be 
voluntary. Due to conflicting radius issues 
in the DC area many acts were unable to 
participate and others passed for their own 
reasons.” 

Organizers said they were planning to 
make Woodstock 50 a free benefit concert at 
the Merriweather Post Pavilion in Columbia, 
Md., before announcing they had canceled 
the festival altogether. 

Lang announced the 50th anniversary 
event in March alongside Fogerty and rap¬ 
per-actor Common, two acts that were slated 
to perform. Other artists who were booked 


for the festival included the Killers, Miley 
Cyrus, Imagine Dragons, Chance the Rap¬ 
per, Robert Plant and The Sensational Space 
Shifters, David Crosby, Janelle Monae, Bran¬ 
di Carlile and Halsey. 

Woodstock 50 was originally supposed to 
take place across three main stages at Wat¬ 
kins Glen International racetrack in Watkins 
Glen, N.Y., about 115 miles northwest of the 
original site, but the venue pulled out. 

Broadway icon Prince dies 

Harold Prince, a Broadway director and 
producer who pushed the boundaries of 
musical theater with such groundbreaking 
shows as “The Phantom of the Opera,” “Cab¬ 
aret,” “Company” and “Sweeney Todd” and 
won a staggering 21 Tony Awards, has died. 
Prince was 91. 

Prince’s publicist Rick Miramontez said 
Prince died Wednesday after a brief illness 
in Reykjavik, Iceland. 

Prince was known for his fluid, cinematic 
director’s touch and was unpredictable and 
uncompromising in his choice of stage ma¬ 
terial. He often picked challenging, offbeat 
subjects to musicalize, such as a murderous, 
knife-wielding barber who baked his victims 
in pies or the 19th-century opening of Japan 
to the West. 

Along the way, he helped create some of 
Broadway’s most enduring musical hits, first 
as a producer of such shows as “The Pajama 
Game,” “Damn Yankees,” “West Side Story,” 


“A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the 
Forum” and “Fiddler on the Roof.” He later 
became a director, overseeing such land¬ 
mark musicals as “Cabaret,” “Company,” 
“Follies,” “Sweeney Todd,” “Evita” and “The 
Phantom of the Opera.” 

Other news 

■ A.J. Calloway is leaving the syndicated 
entertainment news show “Extra” in the 
wake of sexual misconduct allegations. War¬ 
ner Brothers issued a statement on Wednes¬ 
day saying the company has investigated the 
claims into Calloway’s conduct and he and 
the company “have mutually agreed to part 
ways.” The statement did not say when the 
agreement was made. Calloway, 44, had been 
with “Extra” since 2005. 

■ The Los Angeles County coroner’s of¬ 
fice says Disney actor Cameron Boyce died 
unexpectedly from epilepsy. An autopsy re¬ 
port released Tuesday states the “Descen¬ 
dants” star was found unresponsive at home 
on July 6, and later pronounced dead at the 
scene. Boyce’s family said previously that 
the 20-year-old died due to an ongoing medi¬ 
cal condition for which he was being treated, 
but did not reveal specifics. 

■ Rapper Cardi B postponed an Indianap¬ 
olis concert following what police described 
as an unverified threat to the Grammy-win- 
ning artist. Indianapolis police say the inves¬ 
tigation is ongoing. 
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By Carl P. Leubsdorf 

The Dallas Morning News 

I n laying down markers for this week’s 
debates, Democratic presidential 
hopefuls sometimes seemed to be 
playing a form of an old radio quiz 
show called “Can You Top This?” as they 
scrambled to outdo one another with elabo¬ 
rate plans for fixing national problems. 

But Rod Serling’s “Twilight Zone” may 
be a more realistic characterization for 
their many proposals. 

New York Sen. Kirsten Gillibrand, seek¬ 
ing to expand her persistent 1% support, 
unveiled an elaborate climate change plan 
totaling $10 trillion in public and private 
spending, including a fixed carbon price 
and a tax on fossil fuel production. Former 
Texas Rep. Beto O’Rourke, in danger of 
dropping into also-ran status after recent 
polling and fundraising declines, proposed 
revamping federal school programs to 
shrink funding disparities between white 
and nonwhite majority districts. Front¬ 
runner Joe Biden, seeking to surmount 
criticism of his 1990s hardline anti-crime 
bill, outlined an array of criminal justice 
proposals aimed at coping with the dispro¬ 
portionate jailing of people of color. 

Their intent was to give voters some 
sense of their priorities, though they have 
tended to illustrate the extent to which they 
generally agree. 

By contrast, the two debates on CNN 
produced conflicts on issues like immigra¬ 
tion and health care, including the contrast 
between the “Medicare for All” approach 
championed by Sens. Bernie Sanders, of 
Vermont, and Elizabeth Warren, of Massa¬ 
chusetts; plans by Biden, Minnesota Sen. 
Amy Klobuchar and several others to build 
on Obamacare rather than displace it; and 
California Sen. Kamala Harris’ attempt to 
split the difference. 

Beyond the specifics, they revealed an 
underlying philosophical gap between 


P redictably, Iran is reacting badly 
to the announcement that Europe 
is planning to send a multina¬ 
tional naval force to protect mer¬ 
chant shipping passing through the Strait 
of Hormuz. “We heard that they intend to 
send a European fleet to the Persian Gulf 
which naturally carries a hostile message, 
is provocative and will increase tensions,” 
said an Iranian government spokesman 
this week. 

In combination, the Europeans’ welcome 
decision to increase the warship count and 
the Iranian response — only verbal thus 
far, thankfully — are likely to increase the 
chances of a military miscalculation that 
provokes a shooting war. 

The strategic backdrop, of course, is the 
U.S.-Iran conflict that is being played out 
in the aftermath of the American pullout 
from the 2015 agreement to circumscribe 
the Iranian nuclear program. Disappoint¬ 
ed with the somewhat limited scope of that 
agreement, the Trump administration 
withdrew, much to the dismay of our Eu¬ 
ropean allies, and proceeded to levy harsh 
economic sanctions on Iran. In response, 
the Iranians are trying to show the world 
that they control the Strait of Hormuz and 
can close it if they choose, thus causing sig¬ 
nificant disruption to the global economy. 

This disruption strategy is somewhat 
akin to a protection racket: “That’s a nice 
naval strait you’ve got there, and it would 
be a shame if something were to happen 
to it.” The Iranians are striking Saudi oil 
assets, shooting down U.S. drones, affix¬ 
ing mines to ships and, most recently, seiz- 


pleas by Klobuchar, former Maryland Rep. 
John Delaney and several others for real¬ 
ism and those by Warren for “big struc¬ 
tural changes” and Sanders “to transform 
the country.” 

But as the moderates pointed out, the lat¬ 
ter may be giving the overall debate an air 
of unreality with proposals more appealing 
to the Democratic primary electorate than 
the general election voters and sugges¬ 
tions the next president will have far more 
leeway than is likely to institute sweeping 
programmatic changes. That’s also true of 
some of the more sweeping proposals that 
other candidates made on the issues on 
which they agree. 

Even if a Democrat defeats President 
Donald Trump, the political situation in 
2021 is unlikely to be ripe for sweeping 
changes. The next president’s initial pri¬ 
orities will almost certainly be to restore a 
proper presidential tone and undo as many 
damaging Trump actions as possible. That 
includes his international moves like aban¬ 
doning the Iran nuclear deal and the Paris 
climate agreement and squabbling with 
allies, and the domestic ones like reducing 
federal scrutiny from environmental and 
civil rights laws and regulations. 

Three principal reasons make more 
sweeping steps unlikely. 

First, even if the Democrats add a nar¬ 
row Senate majority to control of the 
House, passing major legislation will be 
difficult. And the odds are still that Repub¬ 
licans will keep the Senate. 

Second, Trump has used his executive 
powers to dramatically weaken a half- 
century of bipartisan efforts to regulate 
private industry and protect the civil and 
other rights of millions of Americans. The 
next president will have to devote substan¬ 
tial time and effort to fixing this. 

Third, the next president will inherit 
a government where the ability to enact 
costly initiatives is severely constrained. 
That’s due to the persistent failure of both 


ing a British tanker. So far, the Western 
response has been strong — Washington 
is tightening sanctions and now the Euro¬ 
peans (not including, alas, Germany) are 
literally getting on board with the U.S. So 
what happens next? What are the Western 
allies’ options to defuse the crisis but still 
keep up the pressure to modify Iran’s bad 
behavior? 

It seems clear the Iranians have little in¬ 
clination or motivation to back down. They 
will probably increase the aggression to¬ 
ward merchant shipping, either putting 
mines in the Strait of Hormuz (which they 
did as part of the so-called “tanker wars” 
in the 1980s) or actually sinking a ship, 
probably surreptitiously using a diesel sub¬ 
marine. They could also widen the conflict 
“horizontally” by unleashing their sur¬ 
rogate terrorist organization in Lebanon, 
Hezbollah, against Israel, or having its Af¬ 
ghan spinoff, Liwa Fatemiyoun, carry out 
attacks against U.S. troops in Afghanistan. 

If Iran takes such a reckless course, the 
West will likely respond militarily. Cer¬ 
tainly the international escort mission 
will be ramped up in size and intensity. 
The U.S. part of it — which will be called 
Operational Sentinel, according to Gen. 
Joe Dunford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff — will include significant intelli¬ 
gence, logistic, and command and control 
support. Based on my own decades of expe¬ 
rience in the Gulf, including commanding 
the Enterprise Carrier Strike Group dur¬ 
ing the Iraq invasion in 2003,1 am certain 
that U.S. Central Command’s operational 
plans will give President Donald Trump 
plenty of options. 

Those likely include sweeping mines 


Democratic and Republican administra¬ 
tions, along with congressional majorities 
of both parties, to get a handle on federal 
spending and the burgeoning federal debt. 
Ironically, the last two GOP administra¬ 
tions made less effort to curb the deficit 
than the last two Democratic ones. 

The current bipartisan funding mea¬ 
sure, passed by the House and headed for 
Senate approval, exemplifies the problem. 
To pass the House, it added funds for do¬ 
mestic discretionary programs, and to 
secure Trump’s backing, it did the same 
for the military, in the process scrapping 
the last serious congressional effort to re¬ 
strain spending. Along with the impact on 
prospective federal revenue from the 2017 
GOP-passed tax cut, it ensures Trump’s 
tenure will end with a rising annual deficit, 
throwing the problem to his successor. 

More importantly for the long run, it 
does nothing to curb the most important 
areas for getting a long-term handle on 
the federal fiscal situation, the so-called 
entitlements like Social Security, Medi¬ 
care and Medicaid, where built-in re¬ 
quirements ensure continued increased 
spending, despite their increasingly shaky 
financial footing. The next administration 
may need to face the fact that both Social 
Security and Medicare are on the verge of 
having to pay out more than they take in, 
meaning that, without significant reforms, 
Congress will have to use funds from an 
already constrained budget to pay legally 
required benefits. 

Given that, and the prospect of contin¬ 
ued partisan divisions in Congress, it is 
simply unrealistic to expect any new Dem¬ 
ocratic administration to undertake costly 
new programs. That’s something to keep in 
mind as the candidates continue to roll out 
policy plans and call, as Sanders has, for “a 
political revolution.” 

Carl P. Leubsdorf is a former Washington bureau 
chief of The Dallas Morning News. 


(the Navy has the craft for this based in 
nearby Bahrain); sinking Iranian war¬ 
ships, which the U.S. did as part of the 
“Praying Mantis” operation in the late 
1980s; striking Iranian land-based air de¬ 
fenses (which was to have been a part of 
the attack Trump paused at the last minute 
in June); and conducting an offensive cy¬ 
beroperation against Iranian military as¬ 
sets and possibly even the nation’s civilian 
electric grid at the point where it supports 
the military infrastructure. 

Can the U.S. and its allies avoid a shoot¬ 
ing war? Maybe. The incentives ultimately 
drive each party toward the bargaining 
table. The U.S. will demand real modifica¬ 
tions in Iranian behavior: stopping their 
proxy wars in Yemen and Syria; ending 
support for Hezbollah’s aggression toward 
Israel; paring down its ballistic missile 
program; and, above all, a longer-term 
nuclear agreement. The Iranians will want 
the sanctions lifted, access to international 
capital, and guarantees against any at¬ 
tempt at regime change by the U.S. The 
sides are far apart, to say the least. 

Tactically speaking, look for things in 
the Gulf to get worse before they get bet¬ 
ter. But over time, it’s not in anyone’s inter¬ 
est to stumble into a war — certainly not 
for Trump with the 2020 election looming. 
There is room for a deal, but the odds of 
miscalculation continue to rise. 


Bloomberg Opinion columnist James Stavridis is 
a retired U.S. Navy admiral and former supreme 
allied commander of NATO and dean emeritus of 
the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy at Tufts 
University. He is also an operating executive 
consultant at the Carlyle Group and chairs the 
board of counselors at McLarty Associates. 


What Iran will do next, and how the West can respond 

By James Stavridis 

Bloomberg Opinion 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

#MoscowMitch misrepresents 
facts for pure political gain 
The Wall Street Journal 

Mitch McConnell, the most phlegmatic 
man in American politics, rarely gets riled 
up. But on Monday the Senate majority 
leader let it rip in defense of his reputation, 
and we’re glad he did. 

McConnell was responding to a Demo¬ 
cratic-media onslaught seeking to portray 
the Kentucky defense hawk as a toady for 
Russia. His offense is opposing some Dem¬ 
ocratic proposals to protect the 2020 elec¬ 
tion from foreign meddling. In particular 
he opposes attempts to nationalize election 
rules and ballot procedures that have been 
historically managed by the states. 

That is his long-held position and makes 
sense since a national system would be eas¬ 
ier to hack than the systems of 50 states. 

But McConnell is running for reelection 
next year, and the left needs a villain for 
the failure of special counsel Robert Muel¬ 
ler to find collusion between Russia and the 
2016 Trump presidential campaign. Enter 
#MoscowMitch, the hashtag that appeared 
on Twitter and was immediately picked up 
across the Democratic media landscape. 

“It started with the angry lies on 
MSNBC,” McConnell said on the Senate 
floor. “The host lied and said that I’ve dis¬ 
missed Russia’s interference in our 2016 
election as, quote, a ‘hoax.’ Of course I’ve 
never said any such thing. A few hours 
later came the Washington Post column. It 
was authored by Dana Milbank, a pundit 
who spent much of the Obama administra¬ 
tion carrying water for its failed foreign 
policies and excusing President (Barack) 
Obama’s weakness on Russia.” 

The column was headlined, “Mitch Mc¬ 
Connell is a Russian asset,” which the sen¬ 
ator rightly called “a shameful smear.” 

The truth is that McConnell has been far 
tougher on Vladimir Putin than most Dem¬ 
ocrats were across the Clinton, George 
W. Bush and Obama administrations. He 
pushed for tougher sanctions on Russia 
than the Obama crowd wanted and he sup¬ 
ported the Magnitsky Act that has allowed 
the U.S. to sanction Putin’s cronies. He has 
also supported the bipartisan Senate Intel¬ 
ligence Committee investigation into Rus¬ 
sian meddling in 2016. 

Republicans can’t count on a media 
phalanx to defend them from unfair at¬ 
tacks, so like McConnell they have to do it 
themselves. 

Trump's food stamp ‘reform' 
would harm many in need 
The New York Times 

The Trump administration, which often 
talks about the importance of reducing 
regulation, has found at least one place 
where it would like to add red tape. The 
Agriculture Department wants to make 
it more difficult for poor children to get 
enough food. 

The department is proposing to end 
programs in 40 states and the District of 
Columbia that make it easier for low-in¬ 
come families to sign up for food stamps. 
The stated rationale is that some people 
who are getting help do not need it. But 
the evidence suggests that problem is quite 
small, while the proposed solution is likely 
to keep millions of Americans who do need 
help from getting it. 

The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program helped 33.5 million people in the 
average month over the last year — mostly 
families with children, older Americans 





and people with disabilities — to buy a 
limited range of groceries from a list of su¬ 
pervised retailers. In place of the original 
coupons, beneficiaries now get an average 
of $127 loaded on a special debit card. 

The program is enormously successful 
in mitigating poverty. Studies of Ameri¬ 
cans born in the 1960s, when it was imple¬ 
mented nationally, show that children in 
families that received benefits went on to 
lead healthier and more productive lives. 

Most beneficiaries live in households 
with incomes up to 130 percent of the fed¬ 
eral poverty line — $32,640 a year in 2019 
for a family of two adults and two children. 
But in 1996, as part of a broad overhaul of 
federal aid for lower-income families, Con¬ 
gress let states expand eligibility even as 
it curtailed benefits. States can offer food 
stamps to households with incomes up to 
200 percent of the poverty line, or around 
$50,200 a year for a family with two chil¬ 
dren. States also can waive a requirement 
that beneficiaries must have no more than 
$2,250 in assets. 

Critics have long argued that the expan¬ 
sion was overly generous; the Trump ad¬ 
ministration is proposing to substantially 
restore the old rules. Officials at the Agri¬ 
culture Department have highlighted the 
example of Rob Undersander, 66, a Minne¬ 
sota resident who qualified to receive food 
stamps even though he had more than $1 
million in assets because Minnesota, like 
most states, has chosen to waive the asset 
cap. 

Undersander applied for food stamps 
in 2016, in the manner of a man who robs 
a bank to demonstrate the need for more 
security. He collected more than $6,000 
in benefits he did not need, donating the 
money to charity while seeking to publi¬ 
cize his story. 

“There may be other millionaires” on 
food stamps, an administration official told 
reporters. 

But the proposed changes are not tai¬ 
lored to keep millionaires from getting 
food stamps. They would keep millions 
of low-income families from getting food 
stamps. 

The Trump administration estimates 
that 4.9 percent of beneficiaries live in 
households with incomes above 130 per¬ 
cent of the poverty line. But all recipients, 
including those households, still must dem¬ 
onstrate that their disposable incomes, 
after deductions for housing, child care and 
other basic expenses, fall below the pover¬ 
ty line. That’s hardly an open-door policy 
— which is why relatively few households 
qualify. And those with higher incomes get 
smaller monthly payments. The program 
is meant to cover the gap between income 
and need. 

In all, the administration says the gov¬ 
ernment can save about $2 billion a year 
by denying benefits to 3.1 million people 
who would not meet the old standards. By 
the same logic, the government could save 
$60 billion a year by suspending the entire 


program. But those savings will not come 
from denying food stamps to millionaires. 
The vast majority of the government’s 
money is given to Americans who are hun¬ 
gry, so they may eat. 

The proposal once again highlights the 
gap between Trump’s rhetorical promises 
to help lower-income American families, 
and the reality of his policies, which have 
systematically made life more difficult for 
those very families. 

Congress should move to codify the cur¬ 
rent food stamp rules, which have been 
embraced by red and blue states alike, to 
protect millions of Americans from this 
act of theatrical cruelty. 

Guardianship financial aid 
scam a lesson in greed 
Chicago Tribune 

From today’s edition of what-were-they- 
thinking?: Some affluent Lake County, Ill., 
parents used the court system to transfer 
guardianship of their teenage children to 
other people solely to get access to college 
financial aid intended for the needy. 

This was apparently a legal process, 
though we hope the loophole is closed 
ASAR Morally, it represents an unconscio¬ 
nable abuse. 

According to reporting by ProPublica 
and The Wall Street Journal, several dozen 
parents in well-off Chicago suburbs trans¬ 
ferred guardianship of teens who were ju¬ 
niors or seniors in high school to friends or 
family members. The teens were then able 
to report only their own small income on 
financial aid forms, which allowed them to 
receive money meant for poor students. 

The investigative arm of the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Education has suggested a possible 
fix, according to the Journal: tightening the 
language about legal guardianship in the 
Federal Student Aid handbook. This seems 
like a good start. University financial aid 
offices and college counselors also have a 
role to play in ending this abuse. 

And oh, yes: Parents and teens need to 
honestly report their financial circum¬ 
stances. The college experience should 
be an accrual of life lessons. What does it 
teach teenagers when their parents sign 
them out of the family and ask them to de¬ 
clare poverty to position themselves for ill- 
gotten benefits? 

Like the “Varsity Blues” college admis¬ 
sions scandal that broke earlier this year, 
in which rich families were accused of 
bribing their kids into elite colleges, this 
is not a victimless act. Money is diverted 
from students in real need, as grant money 
does run out. This could make the differ¬ 
ence between whether a low-income teen 
can afford to attend college or not. Court 
resources are wasted on nonsense guard¬ 
ianship requests that flout the intention of 
financial aid regulations. 

The Wall Street Journal found 38 similar 
incidents in a study of 1,000 probate cases 
in Lake County. The reporting described 


a Chicago-area woman with a household 
income of more than $250,000 a year who 
transferred guardianship of her then-17- 
year-old daughter to her business part¬ 
ner. Claiming only her $4,200 summer job 
earnings, instead of her parents’ income, 
the teen secured $20,000 in need-based 
aid, including a federal Pell Grant. Yes, 
taxpayers foot the bill for some of this. 

There is some credit due in this outra¬ 
geous saga. Not to the “college consult¬ 
ing” company apparently involved, and 
not to the law firms who shepherded the 
guardianship requests. Rather, we salute 
the high school counselor, unnamed in 
the articles, who raised the issue after she 
smelled something rotten. And we applaud 
university officials who aren’t varnishing 
their words. 

“It’s a scam,” Andy Borst, director of 
undergraduate admissions at the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, told 
ProPublica. 

True, that. 

Public at risk from shooters 
- and lawmakers' inaction 
Los Angeles Times 

Two American traditions — summer 
celebrations and gun violence — collided 
in jarring fashion over the weekend. 

Here in California, a man armed with a 
military-style rifle snuck through a perim¬ 
eter fence at the annual Gilroy Garlic Festi¬ 
val and opened fire late Sunday afternoon, 
killing three people, two of them children, 
while a dozen others were wounded or in¬ 
jured fleeing the pandemonium. Police on 
Monday morning were trying to determine 
why the gunman, identified as Santino Wil¬ 
liam Legan, 19, of Gilroy, decided to shoot 
up the festival. 

A day earlier, gunmen opened fire dur¬ 
ing a neighborhood Old Timers Day cel¬ 
ebration in a Brooklyn, N.Y., park, killing 
one person and wounding or injuring 11 
others. Police were investigating whether 
the incident was gang-related. 

As a nation, we’ve become slowly accus¬ 
tomed to such senseless violence, with at¬ 
tacks on houses of worship, on schools, at 
workplaces and on family members. Just 
last week, police in Los Angeles arrested 
Gerry Dean Zaragoza after he allegedly 
shot three family members in Canoga 
Park, killing two of them, then shot a for¬ 
mer girlfriend and a man at a gas station, 
killing the woman. Then later still, police 
say, he shot dead a stranger on a bus. Sepa¬ 
rately, an off-duty Los Angeles police offi¬ 
cer grabbing a late taco with his girlfriend 
and her two brothers in Lincoln Heights 
confronted a graffiti tagger and was shot 
and killed. 

The inevitable debates after Gilroy will 
touch on the usual themes. It wasn’t the 
gun, it was the poison in the man’s mind. 
There’s some truth to that, given that fire¬ 
arms are inanimate objects. But without a 
firearm, the man couldn’t have shot any¬ 
one. And without the semiautomatic func¬ 
tion of the firearm, he couldn’t have shot 
so many so quickly. And military-style 
rifles like the one used Sunday are con¬ 
ceived and designed for battlefields and 
it’s preposterous to sell them for hunting or 
“self-defense.” 

The violence, of course, won’t move 
President Donald Trump or Congress to 
act. Trump has fallen into the full embrace 
of the National Rifle Association in ways 
no other recent president has done. “You 
have a true friend in the White House,” he 
told the NRA two years ago after the group 
spent $30 million to help get him elected. 

In truth, the fault is not Trump’s alone. 
Successive administrations, and Congress¬ 
es, have failed to break the gun lobby’s 
stranglehold on federal gun policies. And 
so the nation will continue to suffer gun¬ 
shot wounds by the dozens each day, and 
by the tens of thousands each year. And 
something so harmless as a celebration of 
garlic, or of a Brooklyn neighborhood, will 
continue to carry the possibility of violent 
death. 
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LET ME ASK YOU A 
MAN-TO-MAN QUESTION, 
RANDY, ASTERISK. 


LET'S SIT/ YOU WAKE UP, 
YOU LOOK IN TUE MIRROR, 
AMP YOU NOTICE YOUR 
FIRST CRAY HAIR. 


WOULD IT BE MANLIER TO 
IMMEDIATELY PLUCK IT OUT 
AND PRETEND IT NEPER 
HAPPENED, OR WOULD IT BE 
MANLIER TO TELL YOURSELF 
ITS ACTUALLY BLONDT 








Now he £ure t»o let tine 
W^uer dry thoroughly before 
you go near any geaWater. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Land of the 
Rising Sun 

6 Bit of butter 
9 Belief 

12 Acid in proteins 

13 “As I see 

it,” to a texter 

14 “Bali—” 

15 — Carta 

16 Metallic percussior 
instrument 

18 Sesame paste 

20 Lighten 

21 Clean air org. 

23 Lanka lead-in 

24 Orderly grouping 

25 Model in a bottle 
27 Paris school 

29 Brennan of “Clue” 
31 “Cheers,” for one 


55 Capitol VIP 

56 Male turkey 

57 On edge 

DOWN 

1 Gridlock 

2 Docs’ org. 

3 Braid 

4 Writer Quindlen 

5 —Ark 

6 Outdoor meal 

7 Mine, to Marcel 

8 AAA job 

9 “Rumor has it...” 

10 Zesty dip 

11 “The Climb” singer 
Cyrus 

17 French caps 
19 Cara or Castle 

21 Compass pt. 

22 Greek consonant 


24 “The 
Greatest” 

26 Stir- fry veggie 
28 Orange variety 

30 Punk 

rock offshoot 

32 MRI’s kin 

33 Eggs 

34 Tex— cuisine 
36 Fragrant wood 

38 Fusses 

39 Wear down 

40 Actress Fox 
42 Really annoy 

45 Arsonist 

46 See socially 

48 Colony member 

50 Golfer Ernie 

51 Casual shirt 


35 Unicellular critter 

37 Rescue 

38 Musical pace 
41 Census stat 

43 Levy 

44 Twistable cookie 

45 Begs 

47 Sultrysummer period 
49 “Be silent,” in scores 

52 — Mae 
(Whoopi’s role 
in “Ghost”) 

53 Big D.C. lobby 

54 Dickens title starter 
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8-2 CRYPTOQUIP 

COEHOEMQK YVEY E TKOCRGK 

QWGTEML NMYKMJKJ YW 

QETYROK YVK FKOL EOWGE WC 

TEOEJNBK: VKEFKM-BQKMY. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: NEEDING A MUCH 
LONGER UTENSIL TO CUT A LARGE HUNK OF 
MEAT, A MAN DECLARED “KNIFE’S TOO SHORT.” 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: Q equals C 
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OLD "DON'T tM»K. 
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THERE WAS A KIP WHO 
CHALLEN&EP MY AUTHORITY 
OVER TUP. SANPBOX. I TURNPP 
HIM INTO "LOSER LARRY: 
TUPRP WAS A KIP WHO 
CHALLEN&EP MY GRIP ON 
TUP SUGAR STRAW PIPELINE, 
i TURNPP 
HIM INTO 



THERE WAS A PRESIPENTIAL 
CANPIPATE WHO STOLE MY 
SUTICK. I TURNPP HIM 
INTO "POPPY PONALP." 



I'VE STILL GOT IT. 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

I Winter coasters 
6 Daily Planet 

reporter Kent 

II Small apartment 
12 “Annie” star Quinn 

14 Short- horned 
grasshopper 

15 Must 

16 Roof ornament 


51 Beat cop’s job 

52 Marsh birds 

53 Alex Haley book 

54 Rental contract 

DOWN 

1 “Cut that out!” 

2 Transparent 
plastic 

3 Sch. URL ender 

4 Ph.D. hurdle 

5 — voce (softly) 


23 Amtrak express 
25 Science room 
27 “— a deal!” 

29 Interments 

31 Advantage 

32 Online icon 

33 Explorer 
Hernando 

34 Understood 


17 Sports figures? 

19 Charged bit 

20 Sanity 

22 Tramcar contents 

23 Novelist Rice 

24 Filch 

26 Chirping insect 
28 Bar bill 

30 Fr. holy woman 

31 Colorful beetle 
35 Feeds the pigs 

39 Always 

40 Sinbad’s bird 

42 In — (lined up) 

43 Auto fuel 

44 Moreno 

and Hayworth 

46 Boxing legend 

47 Perfect place 
49 “Praying” insect 


6 Easy gaits 

7 Fibs 

8 Pub pint 

9 Debt indicator 

10 Perfumery 
compound 

11 Oodles 

13 Music for nine 
18 Joan of — 

21 Nymph pursuer 


36 Delivers 
a keynote 

37 Well- mannered 

38 Reuben cheese 
41 Caravan beast 

44 Laugh- a-minute 

45 Wise one 
48 Expert 


50 Big D.C. lobby 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


NFQV QFEOHGIS OICG-OIHGFCV 
AQTS BOITJOMCTQFA G I 



\Jou Haven’t teen tWe 
£ame since you tit tkat 
^^jradioactive accountant. 


■Pist.fcU King features 

a BlZAKRO.COM 

J J ©2oi9 BiZAKtto rtupios 

fVetookTcm/EiZarroComidfi 


RWTCYFQI MOEGJWQIGO: ROI 

JFQIOIAW NOEGTB. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: FRAGRANCE THAT A 
PERFUME COMPANY INTENDED TO CAPTURE 
THE VERY AROMA OF PARADISE: HEAVEN- 
SCENT. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: N equals V 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 







Transportation 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 




Vehicle Transport 

We can help 


BBSEEE^E 


Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 


STARStQlSTRIPES. 


Never miss a Stars and Stripes. 

We report on issues that affect you the most, 
covering military news from 
Capitol Hill to Europe, Pacific , the 
Middle East and the Pentagon. 

No one covers the bases the way we do. 
Wherever you need us, however you read us: 
Stars and Stripes is always for you. 


STARSK^STRIPES. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 


AMERICAN 
DOCTORS & STAFF 




Transportation 


Transportation 


For Further Information Please Contact 


Denial nygiemsis 
TRICARE Peferred Provider 


GERMANY 

+49-10)6134-2592730 
0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 
info@transglobal-logistics.de 
www.transglobal-logistics.de 


enquiries@carshipuk.co 

www.carshipuk.co.uk 


U.S.A 

+1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POM Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military Installations 


Be the one who really knows what’s going on! 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARS^STRIPES. 


CLASSIFIED 





Advertising 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 

Circulation 

Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Reader Letters 

letters@stripes.com 



Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see thisC£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Ietters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 


040 


Automotive 


140 


Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 


142 


SCAM 

FADS 


Be aware 
red flags. 


of the common 


■ Vehicle buyers wanting to 
buy sight unseen and have 
the vehicle shipped 

paypal. 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 


Free Europe-wide delivery 

a 


Education 430 


Certified teachers needed 



Enter your ad for 
free at Stripes.com ! 


STARStQfSTRIPES. 


Want a better picture? 

L —_-_.___ 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


00 J-Cj — ploDA PacificClassifieds@stripes.com JAPAN DSN: 229 3276 Civ: 03-6385-3276 OKINAWA DSN: 645 7418 Civ: 098-893 0292 

V^lclool I KOREA DSN: 721-7146 Civ: 82-2-2270-7146 FROM USA Overseas: 011-81-3-6385-3276 


Jobs Offered 630 


GOOVER ENGLISH SCHOOL 
3500YEN/HOUR SEEKING 
TEACHERS. We seek experi¬ 
enced Native English teac 1 - — 
without strong accents whc 
on US Military bases in Japan 
/Kanto. Web site provides more 
information. APPLY NOW! http:/ 
/www.goover.co.jp/english' 
042-727-8508 



Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSK^STRIPES. 

In print* Online at stripes.com 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 



RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROARS, VA? 

Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 
Purchases, Sales, Rentals, Prop Mgmt 

^ ERIC GARDNER CAPT USN (RET) 
ASSOC. BROKER, REALTOR* CRS, GRI, ABR 



OVER $50K IN V1!T REWARDS 2017/18 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARS^STRIPES. 







Round-the-world news for Americas military. 


■HUH 



Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARStQlSTRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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Unlimited 
Digital Access 

INTRO OFFER! 

FOUR WEEKS Web + Mobile 

When you subscribe to 
Stripes Digital Access... 

Get exclusive access to innovative digital 
features, interactive articles, award-winning 
photography and more. Enjoy unlimited 
access to the Stripes.com website and our 
Stars and Stripes mobile apps, all for a low 
monthly or annual subscription. 


Stars and Stripes content features 

• Access to Stars and Stripes mobile apps 

• Exclusive reports on military matters 

• Coverage of all military branches 

• Special features on current issues 

• Veterans topics 

• Retrospectives such as Vietnam at 50 

• Archive Photo of the Day 

• Unbiased, First Amendment protected 
reporting from U.S. military bases around 
the world. 


Subscribe Today! 


stripes.com/subscribe 
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STARS 

Presents 


.and. 


STRIPES. 


™ R «HIR 

A STARS AND STRIPES PODCAST 


A new podcast from the unique perspective only 
Stars and Stripes can provide. 

Join us as we examine the influence of private military 
contracting on today’s armed forces. 

Explore the culture, history, myths and facts of the new 
reality of modern warfare. 


Listen Now on 

[ DtfwiMujJ aft *hr 1 M GET IT OW 

V AppStore H P Google Play 

and on Stupe 


Hosted by Michelle Harven and 
Air Force veteran Desmon Farris 


Available Now 
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Stars and Strjpes: 
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STARS? .STRIPES 
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STARSOSTRIPES 


Updated 24/7 for the military community at home and abroad 
Check out Stripes.com today! 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


* 


Pro basketball 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Connecticut 

Washington 

Chicago 

New York 

Indiana 

Atlanta 


11 .421 5'/2 

15 .318 8 

16 .238 9V4 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Seattle 

Phoenix 

Minnesota 

Dallas 


14 6 .700 - 

11 8 .579 2'/ 2 


12 


9 .526 3 Vi 

10 10 .500 4 

5 15 .250 9 

Tuesday’s games 
Washington 99, Phoenix 93 
Connecticut 100, Chicago 94 
Las Vegas 86, Dallas 54 

Wednesday’s game 
Indiana 61, Atlanta 59 

Thursday’s games 
Phoenix at Connecticut 
New York at Dallas 
Las Vegas at Los Angeles 
Friday’ 11 


Washington 


-iday’s garni 

at Seattle 


Pro soccer 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 
D.C. United 
New York City FC 
New York 
Montreal 
New England 
Toronto FC 
Orlando City 
Columbus 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 


_ 39 41 36 

3 36 38 29 

9 36 31 26 

8 35 36 24 

4 34 39 34 

3 33 31 38 

6 33 34 39 

5 32 38 38 

5 26 30 33 

3 24 24 36 

9 24 34 35 

‘ 17 22 53 


Los Angeles FC 15 

Seattle 11 

LA Galaxy 12 

San Jose 11 

Minnesota United 10 

FC Dallas 9 

Portland 9 

Real Salt Lake 9 

Flouston 9 

Sporting KC 6 

Vancouver 
Colorado 


11 9 

5 12 5 


_ 59 23 
38 33 28 
37 30 31 
37 39 33 
35 38 30 
33 31 26 
31 35 32 
31 30 30 
30 32 35 
25 33 39 
21 23 41 
20 33 45 


Note: Three points for victory, _ 

point for tie. 

Saturday’s games 
LA Galaxy at Atlanta 
Toronto FC at New York 
FC Dallas at Orlando City 
Los Angeles FC at New England 
Vancouver at Cincinnati 
Chicago at Houston 
Montreal at Colorado 
Columbus at San Jose 
New York City FC at Real Salt Lake 
Sunday’s games 
Portland at Minnesota United 
Philadelphia at D.C. United 
Sporting Kansas City at Seattle 
Thursday, Aug. 8 
Houston at New York City FC 
Saturday, Aug. 10 
New England at Seattle 
Cincinnati at Columbus 
Orlando City at Toronto FC 
Minnesota United at FC Dallas 
Real Salt Lake at Sporting Kansas City 
Montreal at Chicago 
San Jose at Colorado 
Vancouver at Portland 


NWSL 


W L T PtS GF GA 

7 2 5 26 30 18 

7 3 4 25 29 15 

7 5 2 23 24 19 

6 4 3 21 19 13 

5 3 5 20 12 15 

5 6 4 19 16 25 

18 11 12 
. . _ 11 16 31 

2 10 2 8 9 18 


5 5 3 

3 9 2 


Portland 
North Carolina 
Chicago 
Washington 
Reign FC 
Houston 
Utah 
Orlando 

Sky Blue FC __ _ - 

Note: Three points for victory, ( 
point for tie. 

Friday’s games 

Washington at North Carolina 
Reign FC at Houston 

Saturday’s games 
Utah at Chicago 
Sky Blue FC at Portland 

Wednesday, Aug. 7 
Sky Blue FC at Utah 
Portland at Reign FC 

Saturday, Aug. 10 
Chicago at Washington 
Houston at Orlando 

Sunday, Aug. 11 
North Carolina at Portland 
Utah at Reign FC 


World Team Tennis 

W L Pet. GB 

y-Philadelphia 11 3 .786 - 

x-San Diego 9 5 .642 2 

x-Springfield 9 6 .600 2Vi 

x-New York 8 6 .571 3 

Orange County 6 8 .429 5 

Vegas 6 8 .429 5 

Orlando 4 10 .286 7 

Washington 3 11 .214 8 

y-clinched 1 seed 
x-clinched playoff 

Tuesday’s matches 
Philadelphia 25, New York 15 
Springfield 22, Orange County 16 
Vegas 22, Orlando 18 
San Diego 25, Washington 7 

Wednesday’s matches 
New York 21, Philadelphia 16 
Springfield 21, Vegas 20 
Washington 25, Orange County 15 
San Diego 21, Orlando 18 

Thursday’s matches 
No matches 

Friday’s playoff matches 

TBD 

Silicon Valley Classic 

Wednesday 
At SJSU Tennis Center 
San Jose, Calif. 

Purse: $876,183 (Premier) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singles 
First Round 

Maria Sakkari (7), Greece, def. Mayo 
Hibi, Japan, 4-6, 6-4, 6-2. 

Elina Svitolina (1), Ukraine, def. Daria 
Kasatkina, Russia, 6-3, 6-1. 

Aryna Sabalenka (2), Belarus, def. 
CoCo Vandeweghe, United States, 6-3, 
6-3. 

Carla Suarez Navarro (6), Spain, def 
Bethanie Mattek-Sands, United States 
3-6, 6-1, 6-2. 


First Round 

Lyudmyla and Nadiia Kichenok (3) 
Ukraine, def. Marie Bouzkova, Czech Re¬ 
public, and Priscilla Hon, Australia, 7-6 
(5), 6-2. 

Monique Adamczak and Storm Sand¬ 
ers, Australia, def. Kristie Ahn and Madi 
son Brengle, United States, 6-2, 6-4. 

Ellen Perez, Australia, and Heather 
Watson, Britain, def. Erin Routliffe, Aus¬ 
tralia, and Sabrina Santamaria, United 
States, 6-2, 4-6, 10-8 

Citi Open 

At Wiiam H.G._ 

Washington 

Purse: ATP, $1,895,290 (ATP500); 
WTA, $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singles 
Men 

Second Round 

Norbert Gombos, Slovakia, def. Adrian 
Mannarino, France, 6-4, 7-6 (9). 

Miomir Kecmanovic, Serbia, def. 
Pierre-Hugues Herbert (15), France, 3-6, 

6- 4, 7-6 (5). 

John Isner (5), United States, def. Hu¬ 
bert Hurkacz, Poland, 6-4, 6-4. 

Felix Auger-Aliassime (9), Canada, def. 
Reilly Opelka, United States, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4. 

Benoit Paire (10), France, def. Marc 
Pol mans, Austria, 6-3, 6-7 (5), 7-6 (4). 

Milos Raonic (8), Canada, def. Tim 
Smyczek, United States, 6-1, 6-4. 

Peter Gojowczyk, Germany, def. Alex 
de Minaur (12), Australia, 6-3,7-6 (6). 

Stefanos Tsitsipas (1), Greece, def. 
Tommy Paul, United States, 6-3, 7-5. 

Nick Kyrgios, Australia, def. Gilles Si¬ 
mon (11), France, 6-4, 7-6 (5). 

Yoshihito Nishioka, Japan, def. David 
Goffin (7), Belgium, 6-7 (5), 6-2, 7-6 (5). 

Jordan Thompson, Australia, def. Jan- 
Lennard Struff (14), Germany, 6-7 (8), 6-4, 

7- 5. 

Women 
Second Round 

Jessica Pegula, United States, def. Iga 
Swiatek, Poland, 5-7, 6-4, 6-1. 

Lauren Davis, United States, def. Sofia 
Kenin (3), United States, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4. 

Anna Kalinskaya, Russia, def. Monica 
Puig (8), Puerto Rico, 2-6, 7-6 (5), 6-4. 
Kri~“— -- -- 


First Round 

Jean-Julien Rojer, Netherlands, and 
Horia Tecau, Romania, def. Mate Pavic, 
Croatia, and Bruno Soares (4), Brazil, 7-6 
(9), 2-6, 10-7. 


Andy and Jamie Murray, Britain, def. 
Nicolas Mahut and Edouard Roger-Vas- 
selin, France, 6-4, 6-7 (7), 10-5. 

Raven Klaasen, South Africa, and Mi¬ 
chael Venus (3), New Zealand, def. Kevin 
Krawietz and Andreas Mies, Germany, 6- 
3, 3-6, 10-7. 

Bob and Mike Bryan, United States, 
def. Treat Huey, Philippines, and Denis 
Kudla, United States, 6-4, 2-6, 10-5. 

Quarterfinals 

Lukasz Kubot, Poland, and Marcelo 
Melo (2), Brazil, def. Matthew Ebden, 
Australia, and Nicholas Monroe, United 
States, 6-2, 5-7, 10-2. 

Women 
First Round 

Naomi Broady, Britain, and Sharon 
Fichman, Canada, def. Beatrice Gumulya 
and Jessy Rompies, Indonesia, 6-7 (5), 6- 
1,10-5. 

Maria Sanchez, United States, and 
Fanny Stollar (4), Hungary, def. Quinn 
Gleason and Ingrid Neel, United States, 
4-6, 6-4, 15-13. 

Wang Yafan and Yang Zhaoxuan (2), 
China, def. Alison Bai, Australia, and Elix- 
ane Lechemia, France, 6-0, 6-3. 

Quarterfinals 

Cori Gauff and Catherine McNally, 
United States, def. Hsieh Yu-chieh, Tai¬ 
wan, and You Xiaodi, China, 6-0,6-3. 

Los Cabos Open 

Wednesday 
At Cabo del Mar 
Los Cabos, Mexico 
Purse: $762,455 (WT250) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Diego Schwartzman (3), Argentina, 
def. Ernests Gulbis, Latvia, 7-5,6-0. 

Kwon Soonwoo, South Korea, def. Juan 
Ignacio Londero, Argentina, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3. 

Mikhail Kukushkin (8), Kazakhstan, 
def. Cameron Norrie, Britain, 7-5, 7-5. 

Radu Albot (7), Moldova, def. Taro 
Daniel, Japan, 6-1, 6-2. 

Guido Pella (2), Argentina, def. Grigor 
Dimitrov, Bulgaria, 6-4, 6-2. 

Thanasi Kokkinakis, Australia, def. Lu¬ 
cas Pouille (4), France, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

Taylor Fritz (5), United States, def. Pra- 
jnesh Gunneswaran, India, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Fabio Fognini (1), Italy, def. Marcel 
Granollers, Spain, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Romain Arneodo and Hugo Nys, Mo¬ 
naco, def. Max Purcell and Luke Saville, 
Australia, 6-7 (16), 6-4, 10-8. 

Santiago Gonzalez, Mexico, and 
Aisam-ul-Haq Qureshi (3), Pakistan def. 
Radu Albot, Moldova, and Artem Sitak, 
New Zealand, 6-1, 6-1. 

Mikhail Kukushkin, Kazakhstan, and 
Fernando Romboli, Brazil, def. Ariel Be- 
har, Uruguay, and Nathaniel Lammons, 
United States, 7-6 (3), 7-5. 

Dominic Inglot, Britain, and Austin 
Krajicek (1), United States, def. Lucas Go¬ 
mez and Luis Patino, Mexico, 6-3, 7-5. 

Generali Open 

Wednesday 

At Mercedes-Benz Sproportpark 
Kitzbuehel 
Kitzbuehel, Austria 
Purse: $583,700 (WT250) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Casper Ruud, Norway, def. Matthias 
Bachinger, Germany, 6-4, 7-6 (3). 

Jeremy Chardy, France, def. Dusan La- 
jovic (2), Serbia, 3-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

Albert Ramos-Vinolas, Spain, def. Jau- 
me Munar, Spain, 6-2, 6-3. 

Pablo Cuevas (4), Uruguay, def. Dennis 
Novak, Austria, 6-7 (1), 6-0, 6-2. 

Lorenzo Sonego (7), Italy, def. Roberto 
Carballes Baena, Spain, 2-6, 7-6 (4), 7-6 
( 1 ). 

Fernando Verdasco (3), Spain, def. 
Jozef Kovalik, Slovakia, 6-4, 7-6 (7). 

Pablo Andujar, Spain, def. Philipp 
Kohlschreiber, Germany, 6-4,6-4. 

Dominic Thiem (1), Austria, def. Se¬ 
bastian Ofner, Austria, 6-3, 6-2. 

Doubles 

Quarterfinals 

Roman Jebavy, Czech Republic, and 
Matwe Middelkoop (3), Netherlands, def. 
Thomas Fabbiano, Italy, and Hans Pod- 
lipnik-Castillo, Chile, 6-4, 6-1. 

Sander Gille and Joran Vliegen (4), 
Belgium, def. Hugo Dellien, Bolivia, and 
David Vega Hernandez, Spain, 5-7, 6-1, 
10-7. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Optioned RHP 
Chandler Shepherd to Norfolk (IL). 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Assigned RHP 
Joe Jarneski to the AZL White Sox and 
RHP Ray Castro to the DSL Sox. 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Optioned LHP 
Logan Allen to Columbus (IL). Trans¬ 
ferred RHPs Carlos Carrasco and Dan 
Otero to the 60-day IL. 

DETROIT TIGERS - Traded RHP Shane 
Greene to Atlanta for LHP Joey Wentz and 
OF Travis Demeritte. Traded OF Nick Cas¬ 
tellanos and cash to the Chicago Cubs 
for RHPs Paul Richan and Alex Lange. 
Sent RHP Spencer Turnbull to Toledo (IL) 
for a rehab assignment. 

HOUSTON ASTROS - Placed RHP Ryan 
Pressly on the 10-day IL, retroactive to 
Saturday. Recalled RHP Bryan Abreu 
from Corpus Christi (TL). 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Signed IB Er¬ 
ich Weiss to a minor league contract. 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Designated 
C Dustin Garneau for assignment. Rein¬ 
stated C Jonathan Lucroy from the 10- 
day IL. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Released RHP 
Carlos Torres. Traded OF Jaylin Davis 
and RHPs Prelander Berroa and Kai-Wei 
Teng to San Francisco for RHP Sam Dy¬ 
son. Sent IB C.J. Cron to Fort Myers (FSL) 
for a rehab assignment. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Placed IB Luke 
Voit and RHP David Hale on the 10-day 
IL; Hale retroactive to Sunday. Recalled 
RHP Jonathan Holder and INF Breyvic 
Valera from Scranton/Wilkes-Barre (IL). 
Traded RHP Joseph Harvey to Colorado 
for LHP Alfredo Garcia. Sent RHP Jona¬ 
than Loaisiga to Trenton (EL) for a rehab 
assignment. 

OAKLAND ATHLETICS - Placed C 
Josh Phegley and OF Ramon Laureano 
on the 10-day IL, retroactive to Monday. 
Designated RHP Andrew Triggs for as¬ 
signment. Assigned RHP Brian Schlitter 
outright to Las Vegas (PCL). Recalled C 
Beau Taylor and OF Nick Martini from Las 
Vegas. Sent RHP Marco Estrada to Stock- 
ton (Cal) for a rehab assignment. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Traded LHP 
Roenis Elias and RHP Hunter Strickland 
to Washington for LHPs Aaron Fletcher 
and Taylor Guilbeau and RHP Elvis Al¬ 
varado. Traded RHP Mike Leake and cash 
to Arizona for INF Jose Caballero. Select¬ 
ed the contract of RHP Zac Grotz from 
Arkansas (TL) and RHP Gerson Bautista 
from Tacoma (PCL). 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Optioned 3B Dan¬ 
iel Robertson to Durham (IL). Traded 
RHP Jake Faria to Milwaukee for IB Jesus 
Aguilar. Traded LHP Adam Kolarek to the 
L.A. Dodgers for OF Niko Hulsizer. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Optioned LHP Kol- 
by Allard to Nashville (PCL). Traded RHPs 
Joe Jarneski and Ray Castro to the Chica¬ 
go White Sox for RHP Nate Jones, inter¬ 
national slot compensations and cash. 
Placed Jones on the 60-day IL. Recalled 
LHP Locke St. John from Nashville. 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Placed LHP 
Ryan Borucki on the 10-day IL, retroac¬ 
tive to Sunday. Selected the contract 
of LHP Buddy Boshers from Buffalo. 
Claimed RHP Brock Stewart off waivers 
from the L.A. Dodgers and optioned him 
to Buffalo. Traded RHPs Aaron Sanchez 
and Joe Biagini and OF Cal Stevenson to 
Houston for OF Derek Fisher. 

National League 

ARIZONA DIAMONDBACKS - Traded 
SS Jazz Chisholm to Miami for RHP Zac 
Gallen. Traded C John Ryan Murphy to At¬ 
lanta for cash. Traded RHP Zack Greinke 
to Houston for RHPs J.B. Bukauskas and 
Corbin Martin, OF Seth Beer and IF Josh¬ 
ua Rojas. Traded C Max Stassi to the L.A. 
Angels for OFs Rainier Rivas and Raider 
Uceta. Designated RHP Joey Krehbiel for 
assignment. Sent IB Kevin Cron and RHP 
Matt Andriese to the AZL Diamondbacks 
for rehab assignments. Transferred OF 
Blake Swihart to the 60-day IL. 

CHICAGO CUBS - Traded C Martin 
Maldonado to Houston for INF/OF Tony 
Kemp. Added RHP David Phelps to the 25- 
man roster. Optioned RHP Duane Under¬ 
wood Jr. to Iowa (PCL). Designated RHP 
Oscar De La Cruz for assignment. 

CINCINNATI REDS - Traded OF Tay¬ 
lor Trammell to San Diego, which sent 
OF Franmil Reyes, LHP Logan Allen and 
3B Victor Nova to Cleveland. Traded LHP 
Scott Moss and OF Yasiel Puig to Cleve¬ 
land, which sent RHP Trevor Bauer to 
Cincinnati. Traded RHP Tanner Roark and 
cash to Oakland for OF Jameson Hannah. 
Traded 2B Scooter Gennett and cash to 
San Francisco for a player to be named. 


Assigned C Ryan Lavarnway outright to 
Louisville (IL). Reinstated RHP David Her¬ 
nandez from the 10-day IL. 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Designated 
LHP Harrison Musgrave for assignment. 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Optioned 
RHP Tony Gonsolin to Oklahoma City 
(PCL). Reinstated RHP Dylan Floro from 
the 10-day IL. Signed RHP Tyler Thorn¬ 
burg to a minor league contract. 

MIAMI MARLINS - Acquired OF Jesus 
Sanchez and RHP Ryne Stanek from the 
Tampa Bay Rays for RHP Nick Anderson 
and RHP Trevor Richards. 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Traded RHP 
Marcos Diplan to Minnesota for cash. 

PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES - Optioned 
RHP Edgar Garcia to Lehigh Valley (IL). 
Designated 3B Mitch Walding and OF 
Dylan Cozens for assignment. Sent RHP 
Jerad Eickhoff to Clearwater (FSL) for 
a rehab assignment. Signed RHP Blake 
Parker to a minor league contract. 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Traded OF 
Corey Dickerson to Philadelphia for in¬ 
ternational signing bonus money and a 
player to be named. 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Traded INF 
Jedd Gyorko, international cap space 
and cash to the L.A. Dodgers for LHP 
Tony Cingrani and RHP Jeffry Abreu. 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Traded LHP 
Brad Wieck to the Chicago Cubs for RHP 
Carl Edwards Jr. Sent RHP Garrett Rich¬ 
ards to Lake Elsinore (Cal) for a rehab 
assignment. 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS - Traded LHP 
Drew Pomeranz and RHP Ray Black to 
Milwaukee for INF Mauricio Dubon. Trad¬ 
ed RHP Mark Melancon to Atlanta for 
RHPs Dan Winkler and Tristan Beck. Re¬ 
called RHP Jandel Gustave, RHP Dereck 
Rodriguez and LHP Andrew Suarez from 
Sacramento (PCL). 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Traded 
RHP Kyle Johnston to Toronto for RHP 
Daniel Hudson. Reinstated RHP Justin 
Miller from the 60-day IL and designated 
him for assignment. Designated RHPs 
Michael Blazek and Javy Guerra for as¬ 
signment. Transferred LHP Jonny Ven¬ 
ters to the 60-day IL. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

ATLANTA HAWKS - Signed F Ray 
Spalding. 

GOLDEN STATE WARRIORS - Signed 
Gs Damion Lee and Ky Bowman to two- 
way contracts. 

LOS ANGELES LAKERS - Named Jason 
Kidd, Lionel Hollins, Phil Handy, Miles Si¬ 
mon, Mike Penberthy and Quinton Craw¬ 
ford assistant coaches and Greg St. Jean, 
Dru Anthrop and Jon Pastorek player de¬ 
velopment coaches. 

MEMPHIS GRIZZLIES - Signed G Mar- 
ko Guduric to a multi-year contract. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

BUFFALO BILLS - Waived/injured OL 
Jeremiah Sirles. 

DALLAS COWBOYS - Released OL Lar¬ 
ry Allen Jr. Signed LB Justin Phillips. 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - Waived/in- 
jured CB Javien Hamilton. Claimed LB 
Markus Jones off waivers from Balti- 

HOUSTON TEXANS - Activated NT 
Walter Palmore and TE Kahale Warring 
from the NFI list. 

JACKSONVILLE JAGUARS - Waived RB 
Taj McGowan. 

LOS ANGELES CHARGERS - Named 
Liliana Perez cultural affairs director. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS - Waived P Stone 
Wilson. Activated TE Dwayne Allen from 
the PUP list. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Waived 
TE Donnie Ernsberger and OT Riley May- 
field. Waived/injured S Orion Stewart. 
Signed WR Matthew Eaton and GTE Scott 
Orndoff. Claimed OT William Poehls off 
waivers from Indianapolis. 

TENNESSEE TITANS - Placed WR Cam 
Batson on IR. Waived WR Joe Parker. 
Agreed to terms with WRs Tanner McE- 
voy and Papi White. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Waived/in¬ 
jured C Casey Dunn. Waived G Tyler Cata¬ 
lina. Signed OT Donald Penn and G Hugh 
Thornton. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

COLORADO AVALANCHE - Signed D 
Samuel Girard to a seven-year contract 
extension. 

NEW JERSEY DEVILS - Re-signed D 
Will Butcher to a three-year contract. 

TAMPA BAY LIGHTNING - Re-Signed 
G Andrei Vasilevskiy to an eight-year 
contract. Traded F Ryan Callahan and a 
2020 fifth-round draft pick to Ottawa for 
G Mike Condon and a 2020 sixth-round 
draft pick. 


Auto racing 


Monster Energy NASCAR Cup 
schedule and winners 

Sunday, Feb. 10 - x-Advance Auto Parts 
Clash, Daytona Beach, Fla. (Jimmie Johnson) 
Thursday, Feb. 14 - x-Duel 1 at Daytona, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. (Kevin Harvick) 

Thursday, Feb. 14 - x-Duel 2 at Daytona, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. (Joey Logano) 

Sunday, Feb. 17 - Daytona 500, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. (Denny Hamlin) 

Sunday, Feb. 24 - Folds of Honor Qui- 
kTrip 500, Hampton, Ga. (Brad Keselowski) 
Sunday, March 3 - Pennzoil 400, Las Ve¬ 
gas (Joey Logano) 

Sunday, March 10 - TicketGuardian 500, 
Avondale, Ariz. (Kyle Busch) 

Sunday, March 17 - Auto Club 400, Fon¬ 
tana, Calif. (Kyle Busch) 

Sunday, March 24 - STP 500, Martins¬ 
ville, Va. (Brad Keselowski) 


Sunday, /_ 

Tenn. (Kyle Busch) 

Saturday, April 13 - Toyota Owners 400, 
Richmond, Va. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Sunday, April 28 - Geico 500, Talladega, 
Ala. (Chase Elliott) 

Monday, May 6 - Gander RV 400, Dover, 
Del. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Saturday, May 11 - Digital Ally 400, 
Kansas City, Kan. (Brad Keselowski) 

Saturday, May 18 - x-Monster Energy 
Open, Concord, N.C. (Kyle Larson) 

Saturday, May 18 - x-Monster Energy 
All-Star Race, Concord, N.C. (Kyle Larson) 
Sunday, May 26 - Coca-Cola 600, Con¬ 
cord, N.C. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Sunday, June 2 — Pocono 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. (Kyle Busch) 

Monday, June 10 - FireKeepers Casino 
400, Brooklyn, Mich. (Joey Logano) 


Sunday, June 23 - Toyota/Save Mart 
350, Sonoma, Calif. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Sunday, June 30 - Camping World 400, 
Joliet, III. (Alex Bowman) 

Sunday, July 7 - Coke Zero Sugar 400, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. (Justin Haley) 

Saturday, July 13 - Quaker State 400, 
Sparta, Ky. (Kurt Busch) 

Sunday, July 21 - Foxwoods Resort Ca¬ 
sino 301, Loudon, N.H. (Kevin Harvick) 
Sunday, July 28 - Gander RV 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. (Denny Hamlin) 

Sunday, Aug. 4 - Go Bowling at The 
Glen, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 

Sunday, Aug. 11 - Consumers Energy 
400, Brooklyn, Mich. 

Saturday, Aug. 17 - Bass Pro Shops NRA 
Night Race, Bristol, Tenn. 

Sunday, Sept. 1 - Bogangles’ Southern 
500, Darlington, S.C. 

Sunday, Sept. 8 - Big Machine Vodka 
400 at the Brickyard, Indianapolis 


Sunday, Sept. 15 - South Point 400, Las 
Vegas 

Saturday, Sept. 21 - Federated Auto 
Parts 400, Richmond, Va. 

Sunday, Sept. 29 - Bank of American 
ROVAL 400, Concord, N.C. 

Sunday, Oct. 6 - MENCS race, Dover, 


Sunday, Oct. 13 - 1000Bulbs.com 500, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Sunday, Oct. 20 - Hollywood Casino 400, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Sunday, Oct. 27 - First Data 500, Mar¬ 
tinsville, Va. 

Sunday, Nov. 3 - AAA Texas 500, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Sunday, Nov. 10 - MENCS race, Avon¬ 
dale, Ariz. 

Sunday, Nov. 17 - Ford EcoBoost 400, 
Homestead, Fla. 
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Jones inches 
closer to win, 
new contract 


TRACK AND FIELD/AUTO RACING 



Photos by Charlie Neibergall/AP 


Above: Allyson Felix holds her daughter Camryn after running the women’s 400 final at the U.S. 
Championships Saturday in Des Moines, Iowa. She gave birth to Camryn in November and the six-time 
Olympic gold medalist is campaigning for the rights of mothers. Below: Felix waves to fans before a 
400 heat at the U.S. Championships. 

Felix says maternity protection 
in sponsor deals is way overdue 


By Pat Graham 

Associated Press 

About a month after her daugh¬ 
ter’s emergency delivery, sprinter 
Allyson Felix went through one of 
her toughest workouts — a 30- 
minute walk. 

It was then the six-time Olym¬ 
pic gold medalist realized just 
how difficult the road ahead 
would be in her return to track. It 
was also when she became even 
more determined to line up for 
another sort of race: campaign¬ 
ing for greater maternity protec¬ 
tion from sponsors. 

She, along with other track 
moms, spoke up. Their voices 
are starting to be heard. Case in 
point: Felix agreed to a sponsor¬ 
ship deal Wednesday with the 
women’s apparel company Ath- 
leta that offers maternity safe¬ 
guards and guarantees. 

“I totally want to be remem¬ 
bered for having some impact on 
the sport, having changed things 
for women of the next genera¬ 
tion to not have to feel like they 
have to choose between a career 
and motherhood,” Felix said in a 
phone interview. “If I could walk 
away from the sport with some of 
these issues looking a little differ¬ 
ent, that’s a win for me.” 

Felix was only 32 weeks into her 
pregnancy when her daughter, 
Camryn, was delivered on Nov. 
28 via emergency C-section after 
tests showed the baby’s heart rate 
had dropped to dangerous levels. 
Camryn weighed in at 3 pounds, 
7 ounces. 

At the time, Felix was without 
a contract. She’d been trying to 
renew her deal with Nike since 
it ran out in December 2017. 
She wanted to start a family in 
T8 but was worried about the 
ramifications. 

The 33-year-old Felix explained 



her situation in a New York Times 
editorial piece on May 22: Nike 
wanted to pay her 70% less. Al¬ 
though she was willing to accept 
a reduction, she wanted assur¬ 
ances around maternity. It was 
declined. 

Alysia Montano and Kara 
Goucher also spoke out about the 
need for sponsors to support fe¬ 
male competitors before, during 
and after pregnancy — that con¬ 
tracts shouldn’t penalize some¬ 
one for starting a family. 

In a May 17 statement, Nike 
wrote: “Last year we standard¬ 
ized our approach across all 
sports to support our female ath¬ 
letes during pregnancy, but we 
recognize we can go even further. 
... We recognize we can do more 
and that there is an important 
opportunity for the sports indus¬ 
try to evolve to support female 
athletes.” 

For Felix, taking an initial stand 
was daunting. She didn’t know if 
there would be repercussions. 

“I just felt compelled,” she 
said. “I think it was becoming a 
mother and knowing that this is a 
world that my daughter will grow 
up in and even though it’s uncom¬ 
fortable and it’s still scary, some¬ 


times you just have to talk about 
your experiences. When I did I 
was just overwhelmed with the 
stories that women shared with 
me. It just reinforced that it was 
the right thing to do.” 

Athleta brought Felix on board 
with a wide-ranging partnership 
deal as she becomes the compa¬ 
ny’s first sponsored athlete. The 
partnership includes such things 
as collaboration on initiatives to 
empower women and a hand in 
designing products. 

“When you’re supported in 
that way, you are now a better 
athlete, you’re a better mother 
and you’re a better person,” said 
Felix, who’s still working on ob¬ 
taining a shoe contract. “It’s al¬ 
ready hard enough to be a new 
mother. It’s extremely difficult to 
be an athlete. It’s so much better 
this way.” 

The road back to sprinting 
hasn’t been easy. Felix wasn’t 
sure if she would even make it 
back. 

She remembered one day in 
early December being in the 
newborn intensive care unit with 
her daughter, who was struggling 
to breathe. 

“I just remember that day just 
feeling heavy and feeling like I 
don’t know if I will return,” she 
said. “I don’t know if it’s still as 
important to me.” 

Her first workout was a simple 
walk (it was taxing). Her first 
track practice wasn’t until around 
March. 

Gradually, Felix is rounding 
back into form. 

At the U.S. championships last 
weekend, she finished sixth in the 
400-meter final during her first 
competition in 13 months. A solid 
step forward and one that earned 
her a chance to possibly run in the 
relay at the world championships 
in Doha, Qatar, this fall. 


By Dan Gelston 

Associated Press 

LONG POND, Pa. — Erik 
Jones started the season on the 
hot seat for Joe Gibbs Racing. 
Now, 21 races into the season, 
he is on a hot streak for the best 
team in NASCAR and making an 
easy case for a new contract. 

With five races left before 
NASCAR sets the playoff field, 
Jones is close to clinching a spot 
in the 16-driver lineup on points, 
though he is still looking for a win 
that would guarantee him a shot 
at a championship. 

Kyle Busch, Martin Truex Jr. 
and Sunday’s Pocono Raceway 
winner, Denny Hamlin, are the 
elite stars that make JGR the 
class of NASCAR. The 23-year- 
old Jones could wiggle his way 
into the conversation should he 
find his way into victory lane. 

Jones was runner-up in the No. 
20 Toyota to Hamlin at Pocono, 
and finished third each of the 
previous two races at Kentucky 
and New Hampshire. Jones has 
scored eight of his 11 top-10 fin¬ 
ishes since early May to move 
up to 13th in the standings. Nine 
drivers have clinched a playoff 
spot with wins and Aric Almirola, 
Ryan Blaney and William Byron 
would need disastrous finishes 
to miss the playoffs. Jones, Kyle 
Larson, Clint Bowyer and Ryan 
Newman hold the final spots, 
with seven-time champion Jim¬ 
mie Johnson on the outside nip¬ 
ping at the fringe contenders. 

Jones plans to make it a four- 
driver class for JGR in the 
playoffs. 

“We’re doing great building 
points, but it would be great to 
knock a win out,” he said. “We’re 
just so close, it stings a little bit 
more when you get close to it.” 

His seven top-five finishes so 
far are three shy of last year’s 
total, though he won his only 
career Cup race in July 2018 at 
Daytona. He failed to advance out 
of the first round of the playoffs 
and finished 15th. 

Jones opened this season with a 
third-place finish in the Daytona 
500 before falling into a funk: four 
straight races where he failed to 
finish better than 13th. He ended 
that skid with a fourth at Texas, 
only to finish 14th or worse over 
the next three races. 

The pressure for better results 
was mounting — JGR has prized 
prospect Christopher Bell stashed 
in the second-tier Xfinity Series, 
thirsty for an open seat. Gibbs 
has no mercy when it comes to 
dumping drivers (including Joey 


By the numbers 


13th 

Erik Jones’ place in the 
NASCAR Cup standings 
after 11 top-10 finishes 
this season, including eight 
since early May. 

60 

Number of laps led this 
year by the 23-year-old 
Jones in NASCAR Cup. 

0 

Number of races he’s won 
this season despite seven 
top-five finishes. He was 
the 2017 NASCAR Cup 
Series Rookie of the Year. 


SOURCE: NASCAR.com 

Logano, Daniel Suarez, Matt Ke- 
senth) when the next big thing 
comes along. 

JGR has since formed an alli¬ 
ance with Leavine Family Racing 
and could put Bell in the No. 95 
Toyota next season. A deal could 
be worked to get Bell in a second 
Leavine car, but expansion might 
stretch the small team too much. 
Bell could also just replace driver 
Matt DiBenedetto. 

Jones raced his rookie sea¬ 
son in 2017 on a one-year loaner 
contract to Gibbs’ sister team, 
the now-defunct Furniture Row 
Racing. He and crew chief Chris 
Gayle have since hit on a formula 
that has pushed them close to a 
checkered flag. 

“We all know with young guys, 
Denny has been there, drivers 
have been there, once they get 
it, it can be something special 
for them,” Gibbs said. “I think 
Erik is right on the verge. I know 
for everybody at that race team, 
we’re all excited about Erik and 
his future, doing everything we 
can to kind of get everything in 
place to make sure we have him 
taken care of.” 
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Alex Gallardo/AP 


The Detroit Tigers’ Nicholas Castellanos, right, hugs farewell to Jordy Mercer in the dugout after 
Castellanos found out he had been traded to the Chicago Cubs during the first inning of Wednesday’s 
game against the Los Angeles Angels in Anaheim, Calif. 


Deadline day deals dazzle 


Astros made biggest 
splash, but plenty of 
names on the move 

By Ben Walker 

Associated Press 

While the Astros’ acquisition of 
pitcher Zack Greinke from Ari¬ 
zona for four minor leaguers be¬ 
came the talk of baseball, plenty 
of familiar names were on the 
go Wednesday — Shane Greene 
and Mark Melancon boosted the 
Braves’ bullpen, with Scooter 
Gennett, Jesus Aguilar, Mike 
Leake and Tanner Roark among 
those also moving. 

“Houston made some big deals. 
They’re really good. They were 
good before,” Red Sox President 
of Baseball Operations Dave 
Dombrowski said. 

A lot of contenders were busy. 

The Chicago Cubs added De¬ 
troit’s Nicholas Castellanos to 
their lineup, the Phillies got out¬ 
fielder Corey Dickerson from 
Pittsburgh and the Washington 
Nationals acquired relievers 
Daniel Hudson, Roenis Elias and 
Hunter Strickland. 

In most cases, major leaguers 
were swapped for prospects. 

“When it comes to trades, one 
thing I’ve learned is, just wait,” 
Cubs manager Joe Maddon said. 
“You’ve got to wait until the very 
end and it plays itself out. The 
11th hour is the most powerful 
hour there is.” 

Several players whose names 
swirled in the tradewinds stayed 
put. 

Giants ace Madison Bumgar¬ 
ner, Mets starters Noah Syn- 



Richard Tsong-Taatarii/AP 


The Atlanta Braves traded a pair 
of prospects for Detroit Tigers 
All-Star closer Shane Greene 
on Wednesday. Greene has 22 
saves and a 1.18 ERA. 

dergaard and Zack Wheeler and 
Pirates closer Felipe Vazquez re¬ 
mained in place. So did Mets clos¬ 
er Edwin Diaz and Texas starter 
Mike Minor. 

“Nothing changed for me. 
I never expected to be some¬ 
where else until that happened,” 
Bumgarner said. “I just have a 
job to do and I’m going to do it.” 

Major League Baseball made 
July 31 a hard deadline this year 
for trades—no deals can be made 
until after the World Series. 

“This was a unique deadline, it 
felt,” said Yankees general man¬ 
ager Brian Cashman, whose AL 
East-leading team didn’t make 
any significant moves. 

Pitchers Marcus Stroman, An¬ 
drew Cashner, Homer Bailey and 
Jason Vargas were among the 
players traded in recent weeks. 

And on Tuesday night, the 
Cleveland Indians agreed to send 


Houston made some 
big deals. They’re really 
good. They were good 
before, f 

Dave Dombrowski 

Boston Red Sox President 
of Baseball Operations 


pitcher Trevor Bauer to Cincinna¬ 
ti in a three-team swap that land¬ 
ed outfielder Yasiel Puig. That 
trade became official Wednesday, 
setting off a full morning and af¬ 
ternoon of swaps. 

Atlanta concentrated its effort 
on padding its bullpen. 

A day after getting reliever 
Chris Martin from Texas, the 
Braves got Greene from Detroit 
and Melancon from the Giants. 

“We engaged everything — po¬ 
sition players, starting pitchers, 
the bullpen — right up until the 
end,” general manager Alex An- 
thopoulos said. “At the end of the 
day, where we thought there were 
deals that made sense for us and 
what we had to give up and so on, 
the bullpen made the most sense. 
But we definitely tried some other 
areas. We just couldn’t wind up 
with a deal that made sense to our 
organization.” 

The 30-year-old Greene has 22 
saves and 1.18 ERA and was an 
All-Star this season. He’s likely to 
take over the closer’s role — Luke 
Jackson had been the latest to try 
it for the Braves, and was just 17- 
for-25 in save chances. 

“They’re excited, I’m excited,” 
Greene said in Anaheim, where 
the Tigers played the Los Angeles 
Angels. “I’m starting a new chap¬ 
ter and going to a contender.” 


Aces: 2017 World Series 
champs add third All-Star 
arm to formidable rotation 


FROM BACK PAGE 

there was times I thought it was 
dead and times I thought it was 
50/50, but at no point did I think 
it was over 50/50,” he said. “And 
then when it all came together we 
just looked at each other in the 
room and said: ‘Is this really hap¬ 
pening?’ We kind of had to pinch 
ourselves.” 

The 2017 World Series champs 
were in the market for another 
starter as the rotation behind 
their top three has performed in¬ 
consistently this season. The Ari¬ 
zona ace is 10-4 with a 2.87 ERA 
in 22 starts this season and pro¬ 
vides a pronounced upgrade over 
the variety of players they’ve 
cycled through to start behind 
Justin Verlander, Gerrit Cole and 
Wade Miley this season. 

Arizona agreed to send Hous¬ 
ton $24 million to offset much of 
the $74,161,290 Greinke is owed 
in salary plus $2 million to cover 
the assignment bonus he gets for 
being traded. The Diamondbacks 
pay the Astros $2 million on Nov. 
1 for the assignment bonus and 
pay Houston $3,333,333 on Oct. 
15 plus $10,333,333 each on July 
1 in 2020 and 2021. 

Greinke’s $206.5 million, six- 
year contract includes a $31.5 
million salary for this year — 
which has $10,161,290 remaining 
— plus $32 million in each of the 
next two seasons. His deal defers 
$10.5 million in 2019 salary and 
$11 million in each of the next 
two years, and Houston assumes 
responsibility for the deferred 
money being accrued starting 
Thursday. 

Luhnow said it was difficult to 
give up four top prospects to snag 
the 35-year-old Greinke, but that 
he and owner Jim Crane believed 
they needed to be aggressive to 
upgrade this team, even though 
it has a comfortable lead atop the 
ALWest. 

“Every year going forward 
there’s going to be multiple good 
players reaching free agency so 
you just don’t know when you’re 
going to assemble a group this 
talented again,” Luhnow said. “So 
you have to take advantage of that 
and that’s something Jim believes 

Zack attack 



WlLFREDO LEE/AP 


The Houston Astros made 
the biggest move ahead of 
Wednesday’s trade deadline, 
acquiring Arizona Diamondbacks 
ace Zack Greinke in exchange 
for four minor leaguers. 

in and so do I. It’s a balancing act 
... but we are definitely going for 
it this year.” 

Greinke’s addition gives the 
Astros four starting pitchers with 
ERAs in the top 15 in the majors 
this year. Verlander is fifth with a 
2.73 ERA, Greinke is ninth, Cole 
is 11th at 2.94 and Wade Miley 
ranks 14th at 3.06. Verlander 
leads the AL in wins (14) and 
ERA, and Cole tops with the ma¬ 
jors with 212 strikeouts. 

Greinke won the Cy Young 
Award when he went 16-8 with a 
2.16 ERA in 33 starts for the Roy¬ 
als. His other top season came in 
2015 with the Dodgers when he 
won a career-high 19 games and 
posted a career-low 1.66 ERA in 
33 starts. In a 16-year career, in 
which he also had stops in Mil¬ 
waukee and with the Los Angeles 
Angels, he’s gone 197-122 with a 
3.36 ERA in 477 games. 

“What a pickup,” Cole said. 
“They nailed it. They did a mag¬ 
nificent job.” 


4 

Number of 
Astros starting 
pitchers with 
ERAs in the top 
15 this year after 
Wednesday’s 
trade for 
Zack Greinke. 


2.87 

Greinke’s ERA 
in 22 starts. 

He joins Justin 
Verlander (2.73), 
Gerrit Cole 
(2.94), and Wade 
Miley (3.06) in 
Houston. 


3.36 

Greinke’s ERA 
across his 16- 
year career, 
including stops 
with the Brewers 
and Dodgers. 
He’s 197-122 in 
477 games. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 
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MLB 


Scoreboard 


American League 


East Division 


New York 
Tampa Bay 
Boston 
Toronto 
Baltimore 

Minnesota 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Detroit 

Houston 
Oakland 
Los Angeles 
Texas 
Seattle 


Central Division 


West Division 


National League 

East Division 


Atlanta 
Washingt,.. 

Philadelphia 56 51 

New York 


64 45 .587 - 


Miami 


41 65 .387 21'/2 


Central Division 

Chicago 57 50 .533 - 

St. Louis 57 50 .533 - 

Milwaukee 57 52 .523 1 

Cincinnati 50 56 .472 6V2 

Pittsburgh 47 61 .435 IOV2 

West Division 

Los Angeles 71 39 .645 — 

San Francisco 55 53 .509 15 

Arizona 54 55 .495 16% 

San Diego 50 57 .467 19% 

Colorado 50 59 .459 20% 

Tuesday’s games 
Baltimore 8, San Diego 5 
Arizona 4, N.Y. Yankees 2 
Houston 2, Cleveland 0 
Minnesota 2, Miami 1 
Tampa Bay 6, Boston 5 
Seattle 8, Texas 5 

N.Y. Mets 5, Chi. White Sox 2,11 innings 
Toronto 9, Kansas City 2 
L.A. Angels 6, Detroit 1 
Oakland 3, Milwaukee 2,10 innings 
Philadelphia 4, San Francisco 2 
Atlanta 11, Washington 8 
Pittsburgh 11, Cincinnati 4 
St. Louis 2, Chicago Cubs 1 
L.A. Dodgers 9, Colorado 4 
Wednesday’s games 
N.Y. Yankees 7, Arizona 5 
Toronto 4, Kansas City 1 
Detroit 9, L.A. Angels 1 
Cleveland 10, Houston 4 
Minnesota 7, Miami 4 
Tampa Bay 8, Boston 5 
Texas 9, Seattle 7 
N.Y. Mets 4, Chicago White Sox 2 
Milwaukee 4, Oakland 2 
Atlanta 5, Washington 4,10 innings 
Cincinnati 4, Pittsburgh 1 
L.A. Dodgers 5, Colorado 1 
San Francisco 5, Philadelphia 1 
Chicago Cubs 2, St. Louis 0 
Thursday's games 
Minnesota at Miami 
N.Y. Mets at Chicago White Sox 
Milwaukee at Oakland 
Toronto at Baltimore 
Houston at Cleveland 
Tampa Bay at Boston 
San Francisco at Philadelphia 
Chicago Cubs at St. Louis 
Cincinnati at Atlanta 
San Diego at L.A. Dodgers 
Friday’s games 

Milwaukee (Davies 8-4) at Chicago 
Cubs (Quintana 8-7) 

N.Y. Mets (Matz 6-6) at Pittsburgh 
(Williams 3-4) 

Cincinnati (Wood 0-0) at Atlanta 
(Gausman 3-6) 

San Francisco (Bumgarner 6-7) at Col¬ 
orado (Lambert 2-2) 

Washington (Ross 0-3) at Arizona (Ray 
9-7) 

San Diego (Lauer 5-8) at L.A. Dodgers 
(Buehler 9-2) 

Boston (Rodriguez 13-4) at N.Y. Yan¬ 
kees (Paxton 5-6) 

Chicago White Sox (Nova 6-9) at Phila¬ 
delphia (Vargas 6-5) 

Toronto (TBD) at Baltimore (Brooks 
2-4) 

L.A. Angels (Pena 8-3) at Cleveland 
(Clevinger 5-2) 

Detroit (Alexander 0-1) at Texas (Lynn 
13-6) 

Kansas City (Sparkman 3-7) at Minne¬ 
sota (Perez 8-4) 

Seattle (Kikuchi 4-7) at Houston (Mi- 
ley 9-4) 

Saturday’s games 

Boston at N.Y. Yankees (DH) 

Toronto at Baltimore 
Kansas City at Minnesota 
L.A. Angels at Cleveland 
Seattle at Houston 
Detroit at Texas 
Milwaukee at Chicago Cubs 
Miami at Tampa Bay 
Chicago White Sox at Philadelphia 
N.Y. Mets at Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati at Atlanta 
San Francisco at Colorado 
Washington at Arizona 
St. Louis at Oakland 
San Diego at L.A. Dodgers 
Sunday’s games 

Chicago White Sox at Philadelphia 

Toronto at Baltimore 

Miami at Tampa Bay 

L.A. Angels at Cleveland 

Cincinnati at Atlanta 

N.Y. Mets at Pittsburgh 

Seattle at Houston 

Kansas City at Minnesota 

Milwaukee at Chicago Cubs 

Detroit at Texas 

San Francisco at Colorado 

St. Louis at Oakland 

Washington at Arizona 

San Diego at L.A. Dodgers 

Boston at N.Y. Yankees 



Photos by Charles Krupa/AP 

Xander Bogaerts and the Boston Red Sox are setting their sights on an AL wild-card berth, believing the AL East title is out of reach. 


Red Sox sit out trade deadline 


Boston GM concedes AL East title unrealistic 

By Jimmy Golen 


BOSTON 

he defending World Series champi¬ 
on Boston Red Sox are setting their 
sights on an AL wild-card berth, and 
they’re doing it with the players they 
already have. 

Red Sox baseball boss Dave Dombrowski 
conceded on Wednesday that the ballclub 
doesn’t have a “realistic” hope for a fourth 
straight AL East title, and said he was unwill¬ 
ing to part with a major asset just to push for 
a one-game wild-card playoff. Standing pat at 
the trade deadline was less an expression of 
faith in the current players than an acknowl¬ 
edgement that — with or without reinforce¬ 
ments — they would need to perform better 
for the team to have any chance to repeat, 
anyway. 

“If we were closer to first place, I would 
have been more open-minded,” Dombrowski 
said shortly after the 4 p.m. deadline passed 
without any moves and before the team’s 
game against Tampa Bay. “Realistically, 
we’re probably playing first for a wild-card 
spot. I look at that a little differently as far as 
what you’re trying to do and the risks you’re 
willing to take.” 

The Red Sox ended Wednesday night trail¬ 
ing the Yankees by 10 games in the division, 
and with the 8-5 loss to the Rays, they fell 
2Vi games behind Tampa Bay and 2 games 
behind Oakland for the AL’s final wild-card 
spot. But while the Rays made three trades on 
Wednesday, including one to acquire slugger 
Jesus Aguilar from Milwaukee, the Red Sox 
and Yankees stood pat. 


Dombrowski said he had texts from 20 
general managers on Wednesday alone, but 
none of the proposals was tempting enough to 
jump at. Manager Alex Cora said he under¬ 
stood Dombrowski’s decision, and he wasn’t 
disappointed. 

“There are certain things that make sense 
or not. That’s how it works,” Cora said. “It’s 
not one team saying, ‘We want this guy.’” 

The Red Sox have won three straight divi¬ 
sion titles for the first time in franchise his¬ 
tory — including last year, when they won a 
record 108 games in the regular season and 
their fourth championship since 2004. 

But with largely the same roster, they start¬ 
ed off their title defense with a 6-13 record, 
and they were facing a double-digit deficit 
in the division as recently as last week. Dur¬ 
ing their current stretch of 14 straight games 
against the Yankees and Rays, the two teams 
ahead of them in the division, they are 5-4. 

“We know the team we have, whenever 
we’re playing up to our capabilities, how good 
we are,” shortstop Xander Bogaerts said. 
“We’re one of the best teams in the league.” 

Chief among the disappointments this sea¬ 
son have been starting pitchers Chris Sale, the 
ace who is 5-10 with a 4.26 ERA; Rick Porcel- 
lo, who fell to 9-8 and has allowed six earned 
runs or more in four of his last six starts; and 
David Price, who has a 7-4 record but is 0-2 
with an 8.16 ERA in his last three starts. 

“The reality is, if we’re going to make it, 
it’s going to be the guys in the clubhouse,” 
Dombrowski told reporters, pointing to the 
clubhouse behind him. “We could have added 
pieces, but we have a very talented club.” 

While the bullpen has struggled this year 
since the club decided not to re-sign closer 



Red Sox starting pitcher Rick Porcello is 9-8 
this season and has allowed six earned runs 
or more in four of his last six starts. 


Craig Kimbrel, Dombrowski said that could 
be solved by more consistent outings by the 
rotation. Last week, while the Red Sox were 
winning five of their first six games against 
the Yankees and Rays, the starters went 5% 
innings or more in seven straight starts. 

And when the bullpen wasn’t overtaxed, it 
was fine. 

“If we play up to our capabilities with the 
guys in the rotation, we can, I think, beat any¬ 
body,” Dombrowski said. “It’s easy to say to 
switch people (around). Sometimes you need 
to fix the people you have.” 
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No bull: Redskins' 
Norman keeps 
things interesting 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

RICHMOND, Va. — Washing- 
to Redskins defensive back Josh 
Norman flipped the switch from 
a whirlwind offseason to a “see 
ball, get ball” approach at train¬ 
ing camp. 

That’s way different from Nor¬ 
man’s “see bull, jump over bull” 
summer. 

A year after competing on 
ABC’s “Dancing with the Stars,” 
Norman flew with the Blue An¬ 
gels, took in a Champions League 
soccer match, ran with the bulls 
in Pamplona, donated to an im¬ 
migrant detention center and 
financed the construction of a 
youth facility in his hometown. 

“It showed I can tackle any¬ 
thing, literally. But at the same 
time, I might run out of the way 
of it,” Norman said. “It’s all fun 
and games. ... I feel so loose 
and relaxed just because I’ve 
been through a roller-coaster 


offseason.” 

Video of Norman leaping over 
a bull stood out from the typical 
player Instagram posts featuring 
offseason workouts. It has been 
the subject of plenty of barbs, like 
coach Jay Gruden joking that he 
knew the bull wouldn’t hit Nor¬ 
man because he avoids contact. 

“I spoke to his dad and I said 
I wasn’t really a great fan of the 
dancing the year before, but 
now I like the dancing,” Red¬ 
skins President Bruce Allen said. 
“Dancing with a woman versus 
dancing with a bull, I thought was 
a better idea for a summer proj¬ 
ect. But that’s Josh. I can’t wait to 
see what he comes up with next 
year.” 

For all the fun Norman has, 
Gruden doesn’t want people to 
forget that the 31-year-old spends 
plenty of time and money trying 
to make the world a better place. 

“Josh is a man of the world,” 
Gruden said. “Josh has experi¬ 


Delcia LoPEz/The (McAllen, Texas) Monitor/AP 

Sister Marie Jose De La Rosa, from New Jersey, chats with Washington Redskins cornerback Josh 
Norman at the Humanitarian Respite Center in McAllen, Texas. In the offseason, Norman flew with the 
Blue Angels, donated to an immigrant detention center and ran with the bulls in Pamplona, Spain. 


enced more things in his life at 
his young age than most people 
have in their whole life. Obvious¬ 
ly, we wouldn’t recommend that 
for our players and we want them 
to keep out of harm’s way. Josh is 
a unique man, and he has done a 
lot of great work other than jump¬ 
ing over bulls. He has done a lot of 
charitable work that people don’t 
know about and great things for 
the community. I applaud Josh 
and the way he lives his life.” 


Norman is far from a one-trick 
pony during his time away. His 
Instagram page is a tapestry of 
everything from a video of climb¬ 
ing into the cockpit of a Blue 
Angels plane to photos of him do¬ 
nating $18,000 to an immigrant 
detention center and looking over 
plans for the Josh Norman Teen 
Center in Greenwood, S.C., which 
he considers his greatest feat to 
date. 

“I’m always about helping, man, 


in any way I can,” Norman said 
Tuesday when asked about his 
donation to the detention center. 
“That’s why we’re here. I feel life 
if you have it and you see there’s a 
need, then you do (it). What am I 
going to use it for? I feel like what 
I’ve been blessed with, I try to 
give back in multitudes because I 
feel like people need it the most. 
What do I need it for? I can always 
make more.” 


Crowder catches on quickly 
as a weapon in Jets’ offense 


Cards’ Kirk 
reconnects 
with Murray 

By Jose M. Romero 

Associated Press 

GLENDALE, Ariz. — Christian Kirk 
owns the distinction of having caught 
Kyler Murray’s first college touchdown 
pass, a 10-yarder on Sept. 12, 2015, when 
both were freshmen at Texas A&M. 

But the Arizona Cardinals duo — Kirk 
is a second-year wide receiver and Murray 
the top pick in this year’s NFL Draft — go 
back even further than that. The two met 
during a campus visit to College Station 
and were teammates during a 7-on-7 foot¬ 
ball event for top high school players. 

Now Kirk is catching passes from his 
buddy at Cardinals training camp, and the 
two figure to link up for some NFL touch¬ 
downs for years to come. 

“It’s crazy how full circle football is,” 
Kirk said. “That was definitely an exciting 
moment to catch his first touchdown, the 
first touchdown that he threw in college.” 

Kirk was one of the bright spots in the 
Cardinals’ 3-13 2018 season. He caught 
43 passes for 590 yards with three touch¬ 
downs and added 164 yards as a punt re¬ 
turner. But he broke his foot on Dec. 2 at 
Green Bay and was lost for the rest of the 
season. 

The injury required surgery, but Kirk 
was back on the field long before training 
camp. He’s enjoyed taking in new coach 
Kliff Kingsbury’s wide-open offense. 

“It obviously started in the spring com¬ 
ing off the foot injury. Getting back out 
here in camp and knowing that the real 



Matt York/AP 


Arizona Cardinals wide receiver Christian 
Kirk, above, caught Kyler Murray’s first 
college touchdown pass when they 
were both at Texas A&M. Now they’re 
teammates again in Arizona. 

deal is right around the corner,” Kirk said. 
“It’s tough to come in here and not be ex¬ 
cited. It’s exciting to take the field and just 
get an opportunity to get better.” 

Kirk got his first taste of NFL suc¬ 
cess under head coach Steve Wilks, who 
was fired at the end of last season. He 
senses a more permanent situation under 
Kingsbury. 

“We know that the expectations are 
low and we kind of have our back against 
the wall, but people know the potential 
as well,” Kirk said. “You can kind of tell 
we’re going to have something consistent 
here and something to build off of for years 
to come. Now that we have this offense in 
here, we have Coach Kingsbury, it’s been 
good to be able to dive in knowing Kyler’s 
our starter. It’s been a good to just kind of 
hone in on that.” 


By Dennis Waszak Jr. 

Associated Press 

FLORHAM PARK, N.J. — Jamison 
Crowder signed with the New York Jets as 
a free agent in the offseason because he 
envisioned plenty of action in Adam Gase’s 
offense. 

Well, the wide receiver has caught on 
quickly in training camp, showing how 
valuable he can be while becoming a fa¬ 
vorite target of Sam Darnold. 

“I just want to be a weapon,” Crowder 
said Wednesday. “Somebody that’s reli¬ 
able, somebody that’s consistent. I just 
want to gain that trust with him that when 
he wants to go my way that he has that 
trust and that confidence that I’m going to 
make the play.” 

Crowder shook off a scare from Monday, 
when he left practice with a foot injury that 
had him limping — and the Jets and their 
fans holding their breath. 

“It was just something that needed to 
get checked out, but I was good, though,” 
he said. “I was happy to be back out there 
today and I feel great.” 

The 26-year-old receiver, who has dealt 
with various injuries during his short NFL 
career, underwent tests on Tuesday that 
revealed no issues. After a day off from 
practice, Crowder practiced fully Wednes¬ 
day and showed no signs of any issues, 
making the first catch of team drills. 

“He’s so quick,” Darnold said. “Everyone 
knows how quick he is, but he’s fast, too. I 
think he can hit another gear, too. He’s got 
game speed, especially when someone gets 
the better of him. If someone maybe pre¬ 
dicts what route he’s going to run and they 
maybe beat him to the spot on one play, the 


next play you know he’s just going to come 
out firing.” 

Crowder spent his first four NFL sea¬ 
sons with Washington after being a fourth- 
round draft pick out 
of Duke in 2015. His 
mix of speed, shifti¬ 
ness and ability to 
get open and make 
plays made him an in¬ 
triguing option in Jay 
Gruden’s offense with 
the Redskins. 

The receiver never 
quite had the breakout 
performance many 
expected, though, 
and various ailments — hip, ankle, groin 
— contributed to that. Crowder played 
in just nine games last season, catching 
a career-low 29 passes for 388 yards and 
two touchdowns. He couldn’t find chem¬ 
istry with Alex Smith early on, and then 
an ankle injury sidelined him for seven 
straight games. 

Crowder was not brought back by the 
Redskins, and he signed with the Jets on a 
three-year, $28.5 million deal that includ¬ 
ed $17 million guaranteed. While Crowder 
doesn’t expect to have a “main role” in the 
offense — “I feel like I could have a solid 
role in it” — he recognizes that he should 
get lots of opportunities to make plays in 
New York. 

“In this offense, you look at it and slot 
guys have had success,” Crowder said. 
“That was one of the things that really 
caught my attention. I just felt like this was 
the right place for me at the time.” 
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Jags take lighter 
practice approach 



Jim Mone/AP 


Vikings wide receiver Jordan Taylor carries the ball during team workouts in May. Taylor, Chad Beebe, 
Laquon Treadwell and Brandon Zylstra are among the leading candidates to emerge as the No. 3 wide 
receiver for the Vikings, behind stars Adam Thielen and Stefon Diggs. 

Despite Thielen and Diggs, 
Vikings want No. 3 receiver 


By Dave Campbell 

Associated Press 

EAGAN, Minn. — No pair of 
teammates last season totaled 
more than the 215 combined 
catches amassed by Adam Thielen 
and Stefon Diggs for Minnesota. 

With Thielen and Diggs, the 
Vikings were also one of only 
four teams with two members 
of the 1,000-yard club last year. 
They ought to be set then at wide 
receiver, right, with those time¬ 
worn training camp competitions 
for playing time mostly taking 
place at other positions? 

Not so much in the passing- 
oriented NFL these days. It’s a 
necessity to have at least three 
starting-caliber players avail¬ 
able, as the Vikings were remind¬ 
ed during the fade by the offense 
in the second half of last season. 

So even though they can lean 
on established excellence at the 
top of their wide receiver depth 
chart, the Vikings have likewise 
embarked this summer on a criti¬ 
cal task of developing the rest of 
the group so another go-to target 
can emerge for quarterback Kirk 
Cousins. 

For Chad Beebe, Jordan Taylor, 
Laquon Treadwell, Brandon Zyl¬ 
stra and a handful of under-the- 
radar rookies, the opportunity is, 
no pun intended, wide open. 

“I think it’s a great mix of tal¬ 
ent in that room. They come in 
all shapes and sizes, so we kind of 
just try to focus on what the guys 
do well,” offensive coordinator 
Kevin Stefanski said. 

If draft picks automatically 
panned out the way teams pro¬ 
jected them to, this spot would 
already be sewn up by Treadwell. 
The 2016 first-round selection has 
struggled with injuries and confi¬ 


dence over his first three years 
and not displayed enough speed 
and instinct to consistently run 
open routes. Though Treadwell 
posted career bests in 2018 with 
35 receptions and 302 yards and 
one touchdown last season, the 
willingness of Cousins to throw 
his way on key plays was not 
rewarded with nearly enough 
production. 

Beebe, just as Thielen did six 
years ago, landed on the prac¬ 
tice squad after using the rookie 
tryout camp to latch on in the 
spring. Then he was elevated to 
the active roster and caught three 
passes in his debut against De¬ 
troit before missing four games 
with a hamstring injury. Though 
he’s only 5-foot-10, his skills have 
flashed enough potential to stay 
firmly in the mix for a significant 
role in the new scheme under Ste¬ 
fanski and offensive adviser Gary 
Kubiak. 

“My strengths revolve around 
my quick twitch. I’m not the 
biggest guy. I’m not the fastest 
straight-line guy,” Beebe said. 
“But side to side I can move pret¬ 
ty well.” 

Zylstra, who like Thielen is a 
native of Minnesota, came from 
the CFL last year and made the 
team out of training camp as, pri¬ 
marily, a special teams coverage 
man. He was removed Monday 
from the physically unable to per¬ 
form list, after recovering from a 
hamstring injury, putting himself 
back into the competition. 

As for the transition from the 
longer and wider playing surface 
in Canada, well, that proved to be 
steeper than he anticipated. 

“That just speeds up all the 
players, just putting everybody 
in a tighter environment,” Zylstra 
said. “It speeds everybody up, so 


when you come out of your breaks, 
it always seems like there’s a de¬ 
fender in your face, versus the 
CFL where you had a little bit of 
space to work.” 

Taylor signed as a free agent, 
after spending four years with 
Denver. Double hip surgeries 
kept him off the field for the entire 
2018 season, but the 6-foot-5 Tay¬ 
lor has brought prior knowledge 
of the concepts and preferences 
that Kubiak has infused into the 
system, having played under him 
with the Broncos. 

“It obviously is an advantage, 
for sure. These other guys are 
doing a great job of learning the 
offense as well, but just being able 
to play multiple positions if need 
be, I think, can only help you,” 
Taylor said. 

Seventh-round draft picks Ola- 
bisi Johnson and Dillon Mitchell 
have joined undrafted rookies 
Davion Davis and Alexander Hol¬ 
lins and second-year speedster 
Jeff Badet in the deep end of the 
pool. 

“They have not been precise 
enough in these first couple days, 
these young receivers,” Vikings 
coach Mike Zimmer said Sunday. 
“They need to get their rear end 
in gear.” 

For everyone in the mix ex¬ 
cept perhaps Treadwell, the 
first-rounder, there is plenty of 
motivation to become the next 
Thielen or Diggs, the two origi¬ 
nally overlooked prospects and 
now self-made stars. 

“They’re just gamers, and I 
love that about them,” Beebe said. 
“So just to be able to watch them 
day in and day out and see what 
they do, that’s something that I 
would be crazy not to try to do the 
same.” 


By Mark Long 

Associated Press 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla. — Tom 
Coughlin and Doug Marrone 
are getting soft. Or maybe just 
smart. 

After running what many be¬ 
lieved to be the NFL’s toughest 
training camp the last two years, 
Coughlin and Marrone are pretty 
much taking it easy on the Jack¬ 
sonville Jaguars. 

Earlier starts. Extended breaks. 
Fewer workouts in full pads. Free 
time. Shorter days at the facility. 

It’s a complete about-face for 
two old-school coaches who seem 
to take pleasure in grinding 
guys into the ground before the 
season. 

Coughlin, the team’s top execu¬ 
tive, and Marrone, the head coach, 
teamed up in 2017 and started 
pounding players into shape. The 
Jaguars were in full pads for 14 
consecutive days to open camp 
in 2017 and 11 in a row last year. 
All of them took place outside, in 
Florida’s sweltering summer heat 
and humidity. 

Players openly complained and 
were mostly ignored. 

But following a 5-11 season in 
which the Jaguars ended up with 
nearly 30 players, including sev¬ 
eral offensive starters, on injured 
reserve and were without run¬ 
ning back Leonard Fournette for 
half the year, Coughlin and Mar¬ 
rone decided to take a different 
approach. 

“Doug is showing love,” two- 
time Pro Bowl cornerback Jalen 
Ramsey said. “The body feels 
better. The energy is better. Ev¬ 
eryone is a little bit happier out 
here.” 

The kinder, gentler Jags are on 
the field nearly two hours earlier 
than they were in 2018, avoiding 
the hottest part of the day as well 
as afternoon thunderstorms. They 
get 90 minutes after practice for 
lunch and to visit with family and 
friends. 

They have recovery time built 
into the schedule, too, allowing 
players to get cryotherapy, cup¬ 
ping, dry needling or other thera¬ 
peutic care after lunch. 

They also leave the facility in 
the afternoon and hold meetings 
at a nearby hotel, providing play¬ 
ers with a brief break to travel be¬ 
tween venues and allowing them 
to go straight to their rooms once 
the nightly sessions end. 

“It’s way different,” veteran 
defensive end Calais Campbell 
said. “I think the team is matur¬ 
ing and he’s allowing us to be 
pros and to kind of do what we 
need to do to get ready. We’re still 
working really hard, getting a lot 
of good quality reps out there, 
competing.” 

The practice pace has been 
slowed, too, but likely will pick 
up next week when the Jaguars 
spend two days working opposite 
the Ravens in Baltimore. 

Marrone said the decision to 
lighten the load started when 


owner Shad Khan asked how he 
planned to reduce the number 
of injuries in January. Marrone 
started digging into research and 
talking to experts. He learned 
that an unusually high number of 
soft-tissue injuries occur during 
the first 10 days of camp, while 
players are still getting acclimat¬ 
ed to the heat and tempo. 

“It’s my responsibility to make 
sure that we do the right things 
for the players, so with the in¬ 
formation that I have, that’s why 
we’re doing what we’re doing,” 
Marrone said. “Now, in the same 
sentence, how do we get every¬ 
thing in that we need to get in to 
be a good football team? We’re 
still getting the same amount 
of work in. I just like to say that 
we’re working smarter.” 

No one can blame Jacksonville 
for trying something new follow¬ 
ing last year’s debacle. 

Campbell and guard Andrew 
Norwell were among the key 
starters banged up during 2018 
camp. Center Brandon Linder 
sprained a knee in the exhibition 
opener, and the injuries really 
started to mount from there. Re¬ 
ceiver Marqise Lee tore several 
knee ligaments in the preseason 
finale. Fournette went down in 
the regular-season opener. Left 
tackle Cam Robinson and cor¬ 
nerback D.J. Hayden got hurt in 
Week 2. 

Running back Corey Grant, 
tight end Austin Seferian-Jen- 
kins, offensive tackle Josh Wells 
and tight end Niles Paul joined 
Lee and Robinson on injured re¬ 
serve in early October. 

The Jaguars lost nine of 10 
games following a 3-1 start, ruin¬ 
ing a year that began amid Super 
Bowl aspirations. 

“Last season kind of woke a lot 
of guys up,” Fournette said. 

Coughlin and Marrone includ¬ 
ed. They were raised to believe you 
“set the tone” in camp, Marrone 
said. But players typically stay in 
better shape year-round, reduc¬ 
ing the need for an ultra-physical 
— and risky — preseason. 

“Have to be smarter than that,” 
Marrone said. 



John Raoux/AP 


Jaguars running back Leonard 
Fournette, left, carries the 
ball at practice Thursday in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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PRO FOOTBALL HALL OF FAME 


Bowlen provided blueprint for NFL owners 

Broncos’ leader helped build franchise, league 


In this June 16, 1998 photo, then-President Bill Clinton, left, and Denver Broncos 
owner Pat Bowlen hold the Vince Lombardi Trophy during a ceremony at the White 
House where the president honored the Super Bowl XXXII champions. Bowlen will be 
posthumously inducted into the Pro Football Hall of Fame on Saturday. 


By Arnie Stapleton 

Associated Press 

DENVER — John Elway is glad he had 
the chance to return the favor and dedi¬ 
cate a championship to his beloved boss 18 
years after Pat Bowlen jabbed the Super 
Bowl 32 trophy into the San Diego night 
and hollered, “This ... one’s ... for... John!” 

Elway called it the greatest moment of 
his career, and when Denver beat Carolina 
in Super Bowl 50, the Broncos QB-turned- 
GM couldn’t wait to hoist the Lombardi 
Trophy and howl, “This ... one’s ... for ... 
Pat!” 

“That was my goal when I took the job,” 
said Elway, who considers himself “the 
luckiest guy in the world to get an opportu¬ 
nity to play for him and also get an oppor¬ 
tunity to come back and work for him.” 

Bowlen, who died in June at age 75, 
will be posthumously inducted into the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame this weekend, 
honored for helping the NFL usher in bil- 
lion-dollar television deals and for turning 
the Broncos into a model franchise with 
as many Super Bowl appearances (seven) 
as losing seasons since buying the team in 
1984. 

“I can remember the hug with him in the 
locker room” after that first championship, 
which followed three Super Bowl blowouts, 
said Elway, who helicoptered his way into 
history in leading Denver past Green Bay 
31-24. 

A year later, Bowlen dedicated Denver’s 
34-19 win over Atlanta in Super Bowl 33 to 
the fans. 

By the time the Broncos won their third 
title, Bowlen was homebound, forced by 
Alzheimer’s to step down from his daily 
duties running the franchise. Team presi¬ 
dent, CEO and confidante Joe Ellis took 
the trophy to Bowlen’s house when the 
team flew back to Colorado. 

Three years later, Ellis and Steve At¬ 


water, one of Bowlen’s favorite players, 
informed Bowlen he was a Hall of Fame 
contributor nominee. 

“I strongly believe that he knew that he 
got into the Hall of Fame,” said Brittany 
Bowlen, the owner’s 29-year-old daugh¬ 
ter who aims to one day assume control¬ 
ling ownership. “He had a really big smile 
when he found out. And I find that a real 
blessing to know that he knew.” 

Presenting Bowlen, the first of the Hall’s 
326 members to die in the roughly six 
months between election and induction, is 
longtime head trainer Steve “Greek” Anto- 
nopulos, the only full-time employee who 
worked for the Broncos during Bowlen’s 
entire tenure as owner. 

Bowlen always began his day stopping 
by the trainer’s room for updates. 

“Nobody cared more about players than 
Mr. Bowlen,” Antonopulos said. “He liked 
to communicate with them, not because 
he wanted to rub elbows, but because he 
cared about them.” 

Hall of Famer Gary Zimmerman re¬ 
alized Bowlen wasn’t your typical team 
owner his first Thanksgiving in Denver 
when he found a sign-up sheet for a turkey, 
surely a prank on the rookies and other 
newcomers like himself. What the heck, he 
figured he’d play along, so he scribbled his 
name. 

“Then I come into the locker room,” 
Zimmerman recounted, “and there’s Pat 
sticking turkeys into our lockers.” 

A billionaire businessman whose family 
made its fortune in oil, gas and real estate, 
Bowlen just wanted to be one of the guys. 
A competitive triathlete, Bowlen often was 
found on the StairMaster in the weight 
room, drenched in sweat when he wasn’t 
on the sideline checking out practice. 

If Bowlen’s competitiveness set the stan¬ 
dard, his style set the tone. 

Remember him on the sideline, arms 
crossed, sporting sunglasses, a mink coat 


and that stoic look? His team embraced 
that image. 

“As players we thought, ‘This dude is a 
cool dude as our owner,”’ Elway said. “We 
all thought we were kind of hip because of 
Pat.” 

Bowlen served on more than a dozen 
NFL committees, including the competi¬ 
tion and broadcast groups that played key 
roles in the game’s soaring popularity. 

“He wanted to do the best thing for the 
league and he didn’t want any credit for 
it,” former Broncos coach Mike Shanahan 
said. “He didn’t take a whole lot of acco¬ 
lades, but he did a whole lot of work. And I 
think that was Pat in general.” 

Cowboys owner Jerry Jones said in 
Bowlen he found a kindred spirit, one who 
recruited him in selecting dark horse can¬ 
didate Paul Tagliabue as commissioner in 
1989, and in bringing Rupert Murdoch and 
Fox aboard as a broadcast partner in 1993. 

Patriots owner Robert Kraft said, “There 


was no owner or person like Pat Bowlen. I 
loved him.... He was relentless in his com¬ 
petitive desire to win, but he was always 
a gentleman, a professional and a trusted 
partner. He was a leader both in his suc¬ 
cess and in his kindness and humility.” 

Bowlen had every right to boast, sug¬ 
gested fellow 2019 Hall of Fame inductee 
Champ Bailey. 

“He had the style for it, he had the cha¬ 
risma for it,” Bailey said. “It’s just, what 
does that really bring to the team? Nothing, 
really. I loved that about him.” 

Outside the team’s locker room is a 
large image of Bowlen and his signature 
saying, “I want us to be number one in 
everything.” 

That included player relations. 

“He ran this football team with his heart 
and not his pocketbook,” Elway said, a 
sentiment to which Ellis can attest. “He 
wanted to rip up everybody’s contract all 
the time to give them more money.” 



Greg Gibson/AP 


At last, Cowboys’ Brandt out of the shadows 


By Schuyler Dixon 

Associated Press 

DALLAS — Gil Brandt is fi¬ 
nally going into the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame, nearly three de¬ 
cades after Tom Landry and Tex 
Schramm were enshrined a year 
apart for their roles in the rise 
of America’s Team, the Dallas 
Cowboys. 

If the former player personnel 
director who helped build one of 
the most iconic brands in sports 
ever felt overshadowed by his 
more famous coach and general 
manager, it doesn’t really matter 
now that the triumvirate from the 
club’s first 29 years is about to be 
together in Canton, Ohio. 

And by the way, Brandt doesn’t 
feel overshadowed. 

“I think we all got credit,” said 
Brandt, who will be inducted 
Saturday. “And I think Tex right¬ 
fully so got more credit than Tom 
and myself. Because he was a 
very media-sawy person. When 
somebody from Sports Illus¬ 
trated called, they didn’t talk to 
Tom, they didn’t talk to me. They 
talked to Tex. 
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Michael Owen Baker/AP 


Gil Brandt, a former vice 
president of player personnel 
for the Dallas Cowboys, talks to 
the media Monday at the team’s 
training camp in Oxnard, Calif. 

“But it was not a concern of 
mine at all.” 

Brandt was voted in as a con¬ 
tributor mostly because of the 
innovations he helped introduce 


in scouting in the 1960s, but also 
because of how active the 86- 
year-old remains in the NFL so 
many years after Dallas owner 
Jerry Jones fired him following 
the 1989 draft. 

The dismissal of Brandt came 
a couple of months after Jones 
dumped Landry as soon as he 
bought the team. Schramm’s res¬ 
ignation quickly followed. 

The Hall of Fame wasted lit¬ 
tle time recognizing those two. 
Landry was inducted in 1990, 10 
years before he died. Schramm’s 
1991 enshrinement came 12 years 
before his death. The trio reached 
five Super Bowls, winning two. 

“How could you not be over¬ 
shadowed by Tex and Tom?” 
asked a chuckling Cliff Harris, 
a former safety who was among 
the small-college players who be¬ 
came All-Pros after being target¬ 
ed by Brandt. “Everybody was.” 

It’s appropriate that Brandt’s 
second career started with the 
internet and was fueled further 
by social media. He helped the 
Cowboys bring the computer age 
to the NFL soon after the fran¬ 
chise’s birth in 1960. 


The Cowboys assigned values 
to physical — and mental — char¬ 
acteristics of players. Brandt 
likes to tell the story of how Vince 
Lombardi chided them by ask¬ 
ing if their computer had broken 
down while Dallas held up the 
1964 draft waiting for medical 
information on Mel Renfro before 
taking the future Hall of Fame de¬ 
fensive back in the second round. 

“I think Gil, in terms of quanti¬ 
fying so many things about scout¬ 
ing, was really ahead of his time,” 
said Calvin Hill, a running back 
taken in the first round in 1969. 
“They could look at all the indi¬ 
vidual things that go into mak¬ 
ing a player and a teammate and 
tried to quantify it.” 

While the Cowboys developed a 
Hall of Famer out of a track star 
in receiver Bob Hayes of Florida 
A&M, they also found a four-time 
All-Pro on the basketball court at 
Utah State in cornerback Cornell 
Green. 

There were plenty of future 
stars among high draft picks from 
bigger schools, such as TCU’s Bob 
Lilly, the first draft choice for the 
Cowboys in 1961, and Alabama 


linebacker Lee Roy Jordan, their 
top selection two years later. 

“It starts with the computer,” 
Brandt said. “No one will ever 
know how many hours we spent 
with that. And that was really the 
thing that set us apart originally 
from everybody.” 

Harris believes Brandt set 
himself apart by building re¬ 
lationships with coaches from 
smaller schools, which led him 
to information that other teams 
simply weren’t getting. Hill, who 
went to Yale, points to the tireless 
pursuit of information to plug into 
the computer. 

Brandt’s longevity also has 
turned him into one of the few 
unofficial historians for the NFL 
— a good time for that role be¬ 
cause the league is celebrating its 
100th anniversary the same year 
he’s going into the Hall of Fame. 
Plus, he has nearly 150,000 fol¬ 
lowers on Twitter. 

“I feel like I have reinvented 
myself,” he said. “From some¬ 
body that did pretty good with 
the Cowboys to somebody that’s 
doing pretty good right now with 
social media.” 
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John Sleezer, The Kansas City Star/AP 


Former Kansas City Chiefs player Johnny Robinson gets the crowd pumped up by beating the team drum 
before the start of a football game last season in Kansas City, Mo. Robinson won a national title at LSU, 
AFL championships with the Dallas Texans and the Chiefs and a Super Bowl with the Chiefs. 


Wherever Robinson roamed, 
championships soon followed 


By Dave Skretta 

Associated Press 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. — It 
seemed that one by one, members 
of the only Kansas City Chiefs 
team to win the Super Bowl would 
get a phone call or a knock on the 
door letting them know they had 
become Hall of Famers. 

The quarterback, Len Dawson. 
The linebackers, Bobby Bell and 
Willie Lanier. Even the coach, 
Hank Stram. Eight in all from 
the team that beat the Vikings in 
Super Bowl IV were enshrined in 
Canton. 

Now there are nine. 

Johnny Robinson, the former 
LSU standout-turned-star safety 
during the years of the AFL-NFL 
merger, was chosen by 48 selec¬ 
tors after being nominated by the 
Hall of Fame’s seniors commit¬ 
tee. Robinson was passed over six 
times during the 1980s, but will 
finally get to slip on that famous 
gold jacket. 

“I’m thrilled,” he said in a state¬ 
ment. “I can’t tell you how pleased 
I am to have been selected.” 

Robinson declined interview 
requests through a Chiefs spokes¬ 
man, but his induction still echoed 
through the halls of their team 
facility. He is the sixth defensive 
starter from the 1967 champion¬ 
ship team headed to Canton, join¬ 
ing Curley Culp, Buck Buchanan 
and fellow defensive back Em- 
mitt Thomas, along with Bell and 
Lanier. 

He shined during that Super 
Bowl win, too. 

The Chiefs led the Vikings 
early in the second quarter when 
Robinson was in position to pick 
up a fumble that scuttled Minne¬ 
sota’s drive. Then in the fourth 
quarter, he had one of three in¬ 
terceptions of Joe Kapp and Gary 
Cuozzo that helped them seal the 
23-7 victory. 

It remains the last Super Bowl 



AP 


Johnny Robinson, the former 
LSU standout-turned-star safety 
during the years of the AFL-NFL 
merger, finally is headed to the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame. 

appearance by the Chiefs. 

“We are thrilled that Johnny 
Robinson will be enshrined in 
the Pro Football Hall of Fame,” 
team chairman and CEO Clark 
Hunt said in a statement. “Johnny 
was part of the foundation of the 
Super Bowl 4 championship team 
and was one of the best defensive 
backs of his generation.” 

Robinson emerged as one of 
the biggest stars on the LSU Ti¬ 
gers’ football team, joining Loui¬ 
siana locals Billy Cannon — the 
1959 Heisman Trophy winner_ 
and Warren Rabb in the back- 
field. Cannon and Robinson were 
so talented that innovative coach 
Paul Dietzel overhauled his of¬ 
fensive system and implemented 
the Wing-T so their talents could 
be maximized. 

They were unranked at the 
start of the season, soared up the 
AP poll and defeated Clemson in 
the Sugar Bowl on New Year’s 
Day to cap an unbeaten season 
with a national championship. 


Robinson was drafted twice in 
1960, by the Detroit Lions in the 
NFL and the Dallas Texans in 
the AFL. He wound up in Dal¬ 
las and helped the franchise beat 
the two-time defending cham¬ 
pion Houston Oilers to win the 
AFL title in 1962, then followed 
the rechristened organization to 
Kansas City in 1963. 

He was one of 20 players to play 
all 10 seasons of the AFL, then 
left an indelible mark on the NFL. 
He finished his career with 57 in¬ 
terceptions in a decade playing 
safety, earned a spot in seven Pro 
Bowls, received all-league recog¬ 
nition five times and was chosen 
to the AFL’s all-time team. 

What Robinson, now 80, ac¬ 
complished after his playing days 
may be more important. 

After hearing the plight of a 
young boy at church, Robinson 
purchased a home in Monroe, 
Louisiana, and established John¬ 
ny Robinson’s Boys Home for 
at-risk youth. It has grown from 
an endeavor launched on a whim 
into a house that has more than 
two dozen full-time employees 
and houses 30 boys and young 
men. 

It has been his life’s work for 
much of the past four decades, 
through the 1985 death of his own 
son, Tommy, and the numerous 
health problems Robinson has 
battled through the years: ar¬ 
thritis in his spine; thyroid can¬ 
cer; non-Hodgkin lymphoma; a 
quadruple bypass; and a severe 
stroke. 

He has acknowledged over the 
years that some of that may stem 
from his days playing football. 

Those health concerns are the 
reason he has remained out of the 
public spotlight in recent years, 
and why he asked members of 
the Chiefs’ communications 
team to politely decline interview 
requests. 


Learning center: 
Undersized Mawae 
outsmarted foes 


By Teresa M. Walker 

Associated Press 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Dirty. 
A cheap shot artist. Even a dirty 
Christian for wearing a cross 
on his face mask and then using 
every trick Kevin Mawae knew to 
open holes for his running back 
or protect his quarterback. 

Mawae heard all that chatter, 
and it bothered him. 

Then he realized he was play¬ 
ing football the only way he knew 
how as an undersized center in 
the NFL. 

“I wasn’t stronger and bigger 
than a lot of guys,” Mawae said. 
“Early in my career, I was con¬ 
sidered a finesse player, and that 
bothered me because I wasn’t. I 
was a technician. And I learned 
my craft, and I took it to an art 
form in some sense that I knew 
what I was doing. I put my body 
in position to do things that guys 
didn’t know how to counter, and 
they didn’t like that.” 

And on Saturday, Mawae will 
be inducted into the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame, capping a career of 
241 games played over 16 seasons 
with three teams. A three-time 
All Pro, he was an eight-time Pro 
Bowl center and a member of 
the NFL’s All-Decade Team for 
the 2000s. He also blocked for a 
1,000-yard rusher in 13 seasons 
by five different running backs, 
capped by the NFL’s sixth 2,000- 
yard rushing performance in his 
final season. 

This honor is still a surreal 
feeling for Mawae, who found it 
difficult just going into the bust 
room at the Hall of Fame a couple 
of months ago. 

“That’s where legends live, 
and I’m thinking about guys I 
played against that are there or 


played with or the legends I grew 
up watching play and I get to be 
among them,” Mawae said. “And 
you know it’s exciting, but it’s still 
like you got to pinch yourself to 
make sure it’s still a reality.” 

Mawae earned his spot by 
finding ways to fend off men big¬ 
ger and stronger than he was at 
6-foot-4 and 289 pounds. That 
meant studying each opponent, 
knowing the game, making calls 
and run checks at the center spot. 
Mawae never made a mistake 
when making a run check. 

“It definitely was the right de¬ 
cision,” Chris Johnson said with a 
chuckle of Mawae’s calls while in 
Tennessee. 

He blocked for two of Chris 
Warren’s 1,000-yard rushing 
seasons in Seattle. When the Se- 
ahawks told Mawae he wasn’t 
the caliber of player he thought 
he was after four seasons, he 
became the highest-paid center 
in the NFL in 1998 playing for 
coach Bill Parcells with the New 
York Jets. 

That’s where Mawae and his 
fellow offensive linemen start¬ 
ed including running backs in 
their meetings each Thursday 
to keep everyone on the same 
page. Mawae blocked for seven 
of Curtis Martin’s 10 1,000-yard 
seasons with the Jets, including a 
then-franchise record 1,464 yards 
in 1999 by the now Pro Football 
Hall of Fame running back. 

Mawae played 177 consecutive 
games until a torn left triceps 
ended his final season with the 
Jets after six games in 2005. He 
signed with the Tennessee Titans 
and impressed Mike Munchak, 
who noticed that Mawae aggra¬ 
vated his opponents so much they 
talked to the center throughout a 
game. 



John Russell/AP 


In 13 of his 16 seasons, center Kevin Mawae blocked for a 1,000- 
yard rusher, including five different running backs. 
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Above: Kansas City Chiefs tight end Tony Gonzalez hauls in his 63rd career touchdown during the first quarter against the Cincinnati 
Bengals on Oct. 14, 2007 in Kansas City, Mo. Gonzalez set the NFL record for touchdown catches by a tight end with the reception. 
Below: Atlanta Falcons quarterback Matt Ryan, left, and Gonzalez celebrate a 30-28 victory over the Carolina Panters on Sept. 30, 2012. 



By Charles Odum 

Associated Press 

ATLANTA 
att Ryan was in only 
his second season in 
2009 when he kept 
hearing newly ac¬ 
quired tight end Tony Gonzalez 
insist he was open on plays. 

“I would go back and watch the 
film and he was like completely 
covered,” Ryan said. 

Covered? The Atlanta Falcons 
quarterback saw play after play 
where Gonzalez was surrounded 
by two or three defenders. 

“I was like, ‘What are you talk¬ 
ing about, man?’ ” Ryan said. “And 
he was like, ‘Nah, if you just put it 
in this one spot, it’ll be perfect.’ 
It took me a while to develop that 
trust to let it rip and throw it to 
this spot, but he was right. He was 
open, and if you could deliver the 
ball in a spot that he could make a 
play, he didn’t let you down.” 

It was the ability of Gonzalez 
to make those tough catches, es¬ 
pecially on third down and in the 
red zone, that helped make him 
a first-ballot pick who will be in¬ 
ducted into the Pro Football Hall 
of Fame on Saturday. 

Gonzalez became the most 
productive tight end in NFL his¬ 
tory in his career with the Kan¬ 
sas City Chiefs and Falcons. He 
was elected to the Chiefs’ Hall of 
Fame in 2018 and says he’s grate¬ 
ful to fan bases in Kansas City 
and Atlanta. 

“Chiefs fans know how I feel 
about them and so do the Atlanta 
Falcons fans,” he said. 

Chiefs president Mark Dono¬ 
van said Friday, “We’ll always 
think of Tony as a Chief.” 

“We have a great relationship 
with Tony,” Donovan said. “I 
think one of the things that gets 
lost in this, if you played for a 
bunch of teams you’re in a tough 
spot. You have to take care of all 
the fans. Tony is a Chief and we 
appreciate everything he did for 
the organization.” 

Gonzalez’s mark on the game 
was about more than his 1,325 
receptions, second only to Jerry 
Rice in league history. 

A six-time All-Pro and member 
of the NFL All-Decade Teams 
of the 2000s, Gonzalez played a 
lead role in revolutionizing the 
tight end position. Instead of just 
coming out of a blocking stance to 
catch passes like old-school tight 
ends, Gonzalez lined up all over 
the field, forcing mismatches with 
slower linebackers or smaller de¬ 
fensive backs. 

“What made me so different 
is they would use me all over the 
place instead of the traditional 
tight end where you’re taking off 
right next to the left tackle or right 
tackle,” Gonzalez told The Associ- 


By the numbers 


1,325 

Number of receptions 
by tight end Tony Gonzalez, 
second only to Jerry Rice 
in NFL history. 

16 

Number of seasons 
in which Gonzalez had 
at least 50 receptions. 
He played 17 seasons. 

6 

Number of times Gonzalez 
was named All-Pro. He 
never got to a Super Bowl. 


ated Press. “They would split me 
out wide and put everybody on 
the other side and throw me jump 
balls, they’d throw slants. They’d 


put me one on one and it was all 
about matchups. No one had re¬ 
ally done that before.” 

The 6-foot-5 Gonzalez played 
football and basketball in college 
at California. His size, strong 
hands, leaping ability and per¬ 
haps unprecedented commitment 
to health science helped him 
maintain a high level of produc¬ 
tion through 17 seasons. He had 
at least 50 catches in each of his 
last 16 seasons, including 14 sea¬ 
sons with at least 70. But he never 
got to a Super Bowl. 

A first-round draft pick by Kan¬ 
sas City in 1997, Gonzalez was 33 
when traded to Atlanta in 2009. 
By then, he already held NFL 


records for catches and yards re¬ 
ceiving by a tight end. 

“I pretty much knew when he 
came to us that he was going to 
the Hall of Fame,” Ryan said, 
adding his five seasons with Gon¬ 
zalez were “just the icing on the 
cake” for the tight end’s first-bal¬ 
lot credentials. 

“To just be a small part of it, 
that was fun,” Ryan said. 

It will be a big week for the Fal¬ 
cons, who open their preseason 
by playing the Denver Broncos in 
the Hall of Fame Game on Thurs¬ 
day in Canton, Ohio. 

It wasn’t easy for Ryan to adjust 
to playing without Gonzalez. 

“I love our other guys, but 


Tony was different,” Ryan said. 
“That’s not a slight on anybody. I 
mean, this is a first-ballot Hall of 
Famer.” 

It also wasn’t easy for Gonzalez 
to walk away. Thanks to his excel¬ 
lent physical condition, which he 
credits to his all-natural, vegan- 
based diet, which was eventually 
tweaked by adding one meat per 
week, Gonzalez delayed his re¬ 
tirement at least twice before fi¬ 
nally walking away following an 
83-catch season in 2013. 

Gonzalez, 43, has stayed close 
to the game through his work as 
a Fox TV analyst. Asked if was 
ever tempted to come out of re¬ 
tirement, like Dallas tight end 
Jason Witten this season follow¬ 
ing one year away from the game, 
Gonzalez laughed and said, “No, 
not even close.” 

“My first year out I had a cou¬ 
ple teams call me, some really 
good teams, and even then it was 
no,” he said. 

Gonzalez said he understands 
why some former players strug¬ 
gle to replace the adrenaline rush 
they found on the field. 

“I miss the fears. I miss that,” 
he said. “I miss going over the 
middle and not knowing if I’m 
going to make that play. I think 
that’s the part of the game you 
miss the most, that excitement of 
it. Then you think of the physical 
part as a retired player and I’m 
like, ‘hell no.’” 

AP sports writer Dave Skretta in St. 
Joseph, Mo., contributed to this report. 




Gonzalez forever changed his position 

Clutch catches 
helped redefine 
role of tight end 


Kansas City Star, John Sleezer, above, and Curtis Compton, Atlanta Journal & Constitution, below/AP 
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Ben Margot/AP 


Denver Broncos cornerback Champ Bailey, left, intercepts a pass intended for Raiders wide receiver 
Denarius Moore on Nov. 6, 2011 in Oakland, Calif. Bailey will be inducted into the Pro Football Hall of 
Fame in Canton, Ohio, on Saturday. 


Bailey's big play handed 
Brady first playoff loss 


By Arnie Stapleton 

Associated. Press 

DENVER — From the moment 
he played his first pickup game 
on a steamy summer day in the 
three-stoplight town of Folkston, 
Ga., Champ Bailey had a nose for 
the football. 

“I mean, he was greedy with 
the football,” said Boss Bailey, 
his younger brother by 16 months 
who played with Champ in high 
school, college and the pros. “He 
wanted the ball in his hands. He 
never said, ‘Nah, give it to some¬ 
body else.’ ” 

Those ball-hawking skills 
served Bailey well when he con¬ 
verted from a star running back 
and quarterback in high school to 
a superstar cornerback in college 
and the pros, where he was down¬ 
right gluttonous with the football 
during a 15-year NFL career 
in Washington and Denver that 
landed him in the 2019 class of 
the Pro Football Hall of Fame. 

Bailey picked off 54 passes alto¬ 
gether, including one against New 
England that he returned for 100 
yards in the divisional playoffs 
after the 2005 season. 

“That moment was so big be¬ 
cause of what the Patriots had 
done and the kind of run they had 
going on,” Bailey recounted. 

Tom Brady had already won 
three of his six Super Bowl rings 
and all 10 of his playoff starts 
when he drove the Patriots to the 
Broncos 5-yard line late in the 
third quarter. 

The momentum, if not the lead, 
was slipping from Denver’s grasp 
when coach Mike Shanahan 


Did you know 


In 15 seasons 
in the NFL with 
the Redskins 4 

and Broncos, ^ 

cornerback Champ 
Bailey intercepted 
54 passes. 




SOURCE: Associated Press 

called for a safety blitz from Nick 
Ferguson, who collected just one 
sack in his decade-long career. 

Surprised, Brady rolled right 
and rifled an off-balance throw 
he’d regret. 

Ferguson shot through the line 
untouched and “Brady saw me at 
the last second and he started to 
roll to his right side and he wasn’t 
able to set his feet,” Ferguson 
said. “So, he just threw it toward 
Troy Brown and, luckily enough, 
Champ broke on the ball and 
we’re off to the races.” 

Among those scurrying down 
the Denver sideline after Bailey 
was Ferguson, who stepped in 
front of Brown to shield Bailey 
about 25 yards from the end zone. 

“I’m just like, ‘OK, that’s a 
touchdown,”’ Ferguson recalled. 
“Then, ‘Oh! What was that?”’ 

That blur was tight end Ben¬ 
jamin Watson, who had raced 
from the far side of the field or, 
as Ferguson said, “from out of no¬ 
where,” to knock Bailey out at the 
New England 1. 


“It took a fellow Georgia Bull¬ 
dog to catch me,” Bailey cracked 
after the longest non-scoring in¬ 
terception in NFL playoff history, 
one that helped saddle Brady with 
his first playoff loss. 

Bailey arrived in Washington 
as the seventh overall pick in the 
1999 NFL Draft and had Hall of 
Fame cornerbacks Darrell Green 
and Deion Sanders to guide him. 

“I think I would have been 
great without Deion and Darrell,” 
Bailey said. “Would I have been 
Hall of Fame good? I don’t know. 
But they actually get a lot of cred¬ 
it for getting me there because I 
don’t know if I would have been 
as great as I was if I didn’t have 
those nuggets that they gave me 
early in my career.” 

Shanahan sent star running 
back Clinton Portis to Washing¬ 
ton for Bailey in 2004, acquiring 
a quiet leader in the mold of Jerry 
Rice and John Elway. 

“One of the reasons he was 
such a great leader was that he 
practiced full-speed,” Shanahan 
said. “Champ set a standard for 
the rest of the football team that 
was very high.” 

While his work ethic charmed 
his teammates, it was Bailey’s ver¬ 
satility that befuddled opponents. 

“One of the things that made 
him so good was his ability to 
match up on so many differ¬ 
ent types of receivers,” Patriots 
coach Bill Belichick said. “He 
could handle speed guys, he could 
handle size guys. He could match 
up on tight ends. It didn’t really 
matter who he was on, he had a 
way to match up.” 


Big dreams drove 
Law to greatness 


By Dennis Waszak Jr. 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Ty Law was 
a wide-eyed youngster with big 
dreams when he started making 
summer visits to his Uncle Tony’s 
home in Texas. 

They fueled his passion for foot¬ 
ball. And, they guided his journey 
to greatness. 

Tony Dorsett was forging his 
own path to the Pro Football Hall 
of Fame long before his nephew 
even put on a uniform and be¬ 
came one of the best cornerbacks 
to play the game. Dorsett’s days in 
Dallas as one of the NFL’s great¬ 
est running backs followed an 
incredible college career at the 
University of Pittsburgh — and it 
all had Law imagining someday 
being like his famous uncle. 

“I used to just stare at that Heis- 
man, stare at his Hall of Fame 
bust,” Law recalled. “And that 
right there, it meant the world to 
me because I realized dreams do 
come true. He walked the same 
streets that I did, so why can’t I? 
Why not me? But, I knew there 
had to be a lot of sacrifice to get 
to that point.” 

Law, like Dorsett, grew up in 
Aliquippa, Pa., a football hotbed 
that has also produced the likes 
of Mike Ditka, Darrelle Revis 
and Sean Gilbert. “Pistol” Pete 
Maravich also honed his shoot¬ 
ing touch and showmanship on 
the basketball courts of the steel 
town in western Pennsylvania. 

On Saturday, Law will be in¬ 
ducted into the Pro Football Hall 
of Fame in Canton, Ohio — 25 
years after he watched Dorsett 
slip on his gold jacket, pose with 
his bronze bust and take his place 
in football immortality. 



Winslow Townson/AP 


Former New England cornerback 
Ty Law raises one of the 
Patriots’ Lombardi Trophies 
before a game against the 
Pittsburgh Steelers on Sept. 10, 
2015 in Foxborough, Mass. 


By the numbers 


5 

Number of Pro Bowl teams 
to which cornerback 
Ty Law was selected during 
his 15-year NFL career. 

53 

Number of interceptions 
Law made during his 
pro career. 

800 

Number of tackles Law 
made during his pro career. 
He also had five sacks 
and scored seven times. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

“Once I got to the NFL, there 
was no stopping me because in 
the back of my mind I still see that 
little kid staring at that Heisman 
Trophy and Hall of Fame bust,” 
said Law, who’ll be presented by 
childhood friend Byron Wash¬ 
ington. “So, that was the goal 
from Day One, and I just went for 
it. And I know you had to play a 
long time. I know you had to play 
consistently. 

“They don’t just give those 
things away, no matter how long 
you played. You had to make an 
impact, and that’s what I tried to 
do.” 

Law was a first-round pick by 
New England out of Michigan in 
1995 and played 15 seasons in the 
NFL, including 10 with the Pa¬ 
triots. He also had two one-year 
stints with the New York Jets and 
with Kansas City, and one with 
Denver. 

He quickly established himself 
as one of the NFL’s true shut¬ 
down cornerbacks who routinely 
covered — and regularly quieted 
— opponents’ best receivers. 
Law helped Bill Belichick’s Pa¬ 
triots win three Super Bowls as 
the heart of a defense filled with 
other stars such as Willie McGin- 
est, Rodney Harrison, Tedy Brus- 
chi, Mike Vrabel, Lawyer Milloy 
and Richard Seymour. Law, a 
member of the NFL’s All-Decade 
Team for the 2000s, is the only 
Hall of Famer among them. 

Law was selected for five Pro 
Bowl teams and was a two-time 
All-Pro. He finished with 53 ca¬ 
reer interceptions, twice lead¬ 
ing the NFL in that category, 
had over 800 tackles, 169 passes 
defensed, five sacks and scored 
seven times. 
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ces in the hole 

Astros bolster rotation, add Greinke at trade deadline 


By Kristie Rieken 


Associated Press 


‘We are definitely going for it this year/ 


m HOUSTON 

ut of nowhere, the 
Houston Astros got 
a huge head start on 
October. 

On a dizzying day 
that featured two dozen trades, 
the Astros pulled off the biggest 
and most startling deal, adding 
ace Zack Greinke to an impos¬ 
ing rotation already loaded with 
All-Stars Justin Verlander and 
Gerrit Cole. 

After pulling off the 
deal, Houston gen- 


Jeff Luhnow 

Houston Astros general manager 


eral manager Jeff Luhnow sur¬ 
veyed the stunned room in a bit of 
a daze. 

“I can’t believe we just added 
Zack Greinke to this rotation and 
this team,” Luhnow said, sharing 
the thought he had as he com¬ 


pleted the trade. 

Luhnow orchestrated the swap 
to bring the six-time All-Star 
who won the 2009 AL Cy Young 
Award to Houston from Arizona 
in exchange for four minor leagu¬ 
ers as the headliner of a flurry of 


trades he made Wednesday to beef 
up the talented squad. 

Houston also acquired two other 
pitchers, getting starter Aaron 
Sanchez and reliever Joe Biagini 
from Toronto and bringing back 
catcher Martin Maldonado, who 
spent the last 41 games with the 
team in 2018, from the Cubs. 

Luhnow said getting Greinke 
only became a possibility in the 
last two days and talks for the 
veteran right-hander didn’t really 
heat up until the final 24 hours. 

“I wasn’t sure it was going to hap¬ 
pen and throughout the afternoon 

SEE ACES ON PAGE 56 

The Houston Astros added 
Zack Greinke, center, to a 
formidable rotation that 
already included Gerrit 
Cole, Justin Verlander, 
and Wade Miley at 
the trade deadline 
on Wednesday. 
AF; TNS photos 
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